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AnT. L—THE END OF A CENTURY, 


I the old Hindu world there were three aristocratic, or 
* twice-born" classes—the students, the warriors; and the 
citizens : but they formed omly a small minority of the Indian 
population. There was-álso a large multitude, originally 
‘representing, perhaps, the resident tribes who had submitted ' 
to the Aryan-indvasion, afterwards largely recruited by the 
ffspring of mixed marriages. These were excluded from 
ligious and political equality, yet tolerated as,essential to 
the existence of the superior community. The four classes 
made up the Hindu nation as recognised by their early jurists. 
But, beyond and below the Brahmans, Khattryas, Vaisyas, 
and Shudras, were earlier races still, generally known as 
Dasyas, who fled from invading civilization, and preserved in 
remote mountain haunts a rude and incorrigible freedom. . 

In tlie Europe of the “dark ages” which followed the fall 
of the. Western Empite, a very similar state of society may be 
said to have arisen. There were three prominent sections of 
mankind: the celibacy of the clergy prevented the literary 
class from being purely hereditary, like the Indian Brahmans ; 
otherwise the classes were almost as rigidly marked off from 
each other as in Hindustan. The warriors were born noble, 
and their possessions and privileges descended from father to 
son. "The cifizeus intermarried, and preserved their manners, 
customs and pursuits in urban guilds. The e@llodial pro- 
prietors of land and the free farmers combined to make a 
fourth class, not privileged, yet on the whole protected. 
Beneath: this fourfold structure the hinds and serfs toiled 
without reward, small of stature, dark of hair and skin, such 
as they still were in northern France when Froissart described 


y the Jacquerie. 


) Michelet looked upon the original French Revolution of 1 789 - 
as 


the rising of the Gauls against the Franks: it might be more 
accurate to regard it as a struggle of the Vaisyas, a war of 
numbers against privilege, stimulated by a vague feeling of 
the termination of an epoch. The sunset of our own secular 
day is falliag on the revolt of a more deeply submerged’ 
VoL. cr.] f I. 
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population, the Sudras and Dasyas of Europe. Tenebrae 


© faciae sunt super universam terram ; et petrae scissae sunt, et 


terra mota est, et multa corpora gue dormierant surrexerunt. 
This sinister resurrection masks the decline of an age, and 
a trumpet seems to sound in the ears of all those whose blood 
harbours the traditions of ancient subjugation. 

No earnest eobserver can fail to notice the uneasiness that 
is being just now generally manifested in all parts of what, 
for lack of a better word, we have to designate by the old 
term “Christendom.” "There is a section of the world where 
man is still in a condition of primitive manners and customs, 
but with this we have here no concern. And there is equally 
a remote portion of humahity which, although it has shaken 
off many savage rudiments, has gone on other paths than 


ours. In parts of South America and Africa, in some of; 


the equatorial islands, in the interior of Australia, indigenous 
man isas yet almost such as when the neolithic races first 
emerged from the last glacial drift. In what is commonly called 
“the East" we see nations—the Chinese, Hindus, Arab 

and Moors—who have a “civilization of their own in which, 
the ideas born of the Gospel and of Chivalry, of Roman 
law and of Greek freedom, have had no influence. But in 
all the countries inhabited by the descendants of the west 
Aryans, there is a common stock of habit and feeling which 
is just now stirring under a sense of * The close of a century." 

The period is, of course, arbitrary and. artificial: we might 
count by epochs of eighty or ninety yeafs; but we do not: 
and the termination of the period that has been so generally 
chosen as representing a cycle of man's history, comes 
thus to have a sort of natural effect on those whom it con- 
cerns. In the state-religion of ancient Rome there were 
"secular games"; and at one celebration the court-poet of 
Augustus could not think of a better prayer for posterity than 
that the praises of Rome's tutelary deities should be sung and 
‘their aid invoked, denos decies per annos. But the Empire at the 
next recurrence of such a period was in a less peaceful 
condition ; and the Dacian wars of Trajan were but a mild 
foretaste of what was coming. The centuries now closed 
in ever gathering - gloom; and one goes through the dark 
ages without coming on a fresh indication of periodic 
unrest, mainly because all the years were so full of trouble, 
In the year 1,000 A.D., however, a genefal expectation of the 


day of Judgment affected Europe. “Redeem your souls 


while you yet may,’ wrote a Bishop of the time, “so that 
you may come with security to the tribunal of the eternal 
Judge.” , But in general there was a coarse simplicity which 
"prevented mankind from reflecting ; and one part of a century 
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was as wild and miserable as another. A kind of puerile 
indifference combined with almost universal pre-occupation 


to dull the consciousness of chronology ; and centuries ended 


again and again without their end being felt or noticed. 
But gradually the condition of Europe began to mend: the 
printing-press diffused thought: the feeling that an epoch 
was closing began to have its epidemic action: until we, at 
last, in our own time, find it taking universal expression. 


— The end of the I7th century had already hinted at this, in 


the ferment which appeared in several of the foremost 
European countries In England the fall of the Stuarts 
ushered in the birth of Parliamentary government. In Fiance 
the Protestant movement, was finally crushed, and absolute 
monarchy of an almost Asiatic type appeared to have obtained. . 
its firm establishment. The fugitive oppressor of Britain found 
harbour at the French Court; and the two neighbour-nations 
stood opposed, in a blaze of ‘hatred. But these manifestations 
of excitement were local and trifling in cogaparison with 
what marked the closing years of the following century. 
Then the * Revolution," par excellence, came to a head among . 
the French ; and its principles flew around like winged seeds. 
In the British islands there was the Irish Rebellion, with all 
its consequences; and, what was stil more important, the 
rise of à new school of thought and letters, where the authority 
of Pope and Addison was overthrown, and where the founda- 
tions of political afid social change were slowly but surely 
laid. In Germany, too, a new esthetic was originated ; while 
Kant and Hegel gave laws to European philosophy. "Above 
all, we note the almost universal emancipation of the lower 
middle-classes, 

At the end of our age we observe a new set of symptoms. 
Home-Rule demands are eagerly pressed in Ireland, Norway, 
and the ill-cemented parts of the Austrian Empire. Socialism, 
Nihilism, Anarchy, are propagated by men with the spirit of 
martyrdom, and more than the usual intelligence of martyrs. 
The late Emperor Napoleon III used to say that Kings 
were in no danger*of assassination but from priests or the 
dupes of priests, because a conviction of reward beyond the 
grave was the only thing that could make a man indifferent to 
the danger of immediate loss of his own life in cold blood. 
We have been taught .another lesson, by men who incur what 
they believe to be annihilation if they can .but make their 
victims perish with them, The object of these fanatics is 
neither revenge nor patriotism: they avow their misguided 
fmpuise to be inspired by the hope of destroying a civilization 
that keeps the labouring masses in a subordinate situation. 
It seems as if the century that ended with the enfranchisement: 
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of the Third Estaté might come to bé succeeded by one which 
is to end in the rise of a Fourth Estate; not the newspaper- 
press to which the name has been given by Philistine com- 
placency, but a freshly developed social organ, whose power is 
to be'shown hy the destruction of all the rest. 

Cautious enquimers may well ask, what is the foundation 
of this new movement? To what extent it is a legitimate 
product of the past, and in what degree it can be made into a 
harmless element of future evolution, is, in fact, a question 
forming the most vital problem of contemporaneous historical 
study. The great change introduced into European ideas 
at the end of the 18th century was originally defended on @ 
priort grounds which have been shaken by recent thinkers, 
The removal of privilege—the “private law” which birth 
and riches had obtained or created for themselves—has claims 
of its:own ; but it cannot rest on its old basis of an alleged 
equality. All men are xot born equal; and to say that they 
are, is to weaken a good cause. It is, indeed, on account of 
natural inequality that a just and humane policy requires that 
the caprices of nature should be as far as possible redressed by 
man. And this measure of charity is not alone due to weak- 
ness arising out of physical accidents. Modern philanthropy 
has long contended against the principle of “ natural selection," . 
to the extent of providing instruction for the bliud, relief for 
the helpless, protection for the weak, maintenance for the aged. 
The more advanced communities are now'dimly recognising 
a new claim to indulgence, arising out of historical considera- 
tions. Besides such natal inequalities as are due to imperfect 
brains or limbs, we are learning to recognise differences due 
to race, and to see that the adjective "lower," applied to; 
social. strata, is by no means one of contemptuous assumption, 
but one based on the facts of history. If it be argued that 
our predecessors had already acted upon the same belief, we 
can still make out a claim to be reformers: the action of our 
predecessors was for maintaining the subjugation of the 
“lower classes": the new ideal is that they ‘should be helped. 
to rise, The fundamental principle of* universal equality 
was a fallacy which marred the movement of the last century : 
that of our own age will prosper in proportion as it is animated 
by a principle which is historically true. 

As the biography of mankind comes to.be studied attentively, 
a law of universal application is observed ; wherever a portion of: 
the earth's surface offers advantages of soil and climate, it will: 
always be found to be occupied by at least two sets of inhabit-. 
ants—namely, the first “aboriginal” dwellers, and then, those 
by whom the first have been conquered. Where these 
two races have been of kindred blood, a more or less complete 
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fusion has taken place: elsewhere conquerors and conquered 
have.continued to dwell apart, An extreme instance of the 
one state of things is seen in China and in India; the other . 
is illustrated by England., Comparing the superposition 
of races to geological formation, the one is an instance of 
metamorphic union, the other of distinct stratification ; yet 
in various’ ways every great nation showg signs. of having 
^ similar origin; a gifted, and able race reposes on àn 
' ethnic bed of earlier origins. Thus, in the ¢ase of China, 
already cited, the  Tartars are still the masters; though 
perhaps many of the Chinese themselves are also descended 
from northern invaders. In India a like phenomenon 
appears; the Dravidian conquerors have taken the best 
lands from the aborigines, who still hold the hills and 
forests in many parts of the interior; while the Aryans 
have driven the Dravidians out of the fertile valleys and 
sent them into less accessible regions. of the South. In 
Palestine the Hebrews—coming immediately from Egypt, yet 
with evident marks of à northern origin—conquered the 
native Canaanites, making them “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. In Greece a similar evolution is exhibited in the 
Dorian invasion, the position of the Eupatrids in Attica, the 
condition of the Helots in Laconia, the general system of 
slavery. The story of the foundation of Rome reveals a 
memory of conquest which was long preserved in the separa- 
tion between Plebs and Populus. Somethiug of the sort is 
shown in the occtipation of France by the Gauls, and of what 
is now called England by Celts, Frisians, and Danes. Even 
in America, tradition and still existing traces point to similar 
events in Mexico and in Peru, 


II. 


These examples are enough to show the origin of what has 
been termed “the proletariat” in countries especially notice- 
able for their natural advantages and important history. 
Some further observation, however, may be useful. The great 
rule is clear: the conquering race has never—or very rarely— 
exterminated the conquered. In the opening struggle the 
adult males of the latter must, no doubt, pay the penalty of - 
defeat. Besides those who are slain in war, or in flying from 
lost fields, a great. number will, probably enough, be massacred 
in cold blood. The present writer has a very distinct recollec- 
tion of a conversation that, he had with an Afghan chief at 
the time of Bazaine's surrender in 1870. Being informed that 
the German Emperor had sent for 209,000 rations for the 
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captive garrison -of Metz, the Asiatic noble—a man of charm- 
ing manners—said, in a thoughtful manner : ^ Two hundred 
thousand rations? Hm! Do you know what one of our Amirs 
would have sent for? . . . Why, two hundred thousand extra 
sharp sabres, to be sure.” At the same time there would 
be many males who would be taken— otherwise than in battle— 
as the country was slowly occupied, as ploughmen and other 
labourers : if these were destroyed, the invaders would starve, 
or be constrained to labour themselves. Moreover, a conquer- - 
ing army, even if intending to remain in a country, would 
not be likely to bring their families with tliem ; and: thus 
would be led to make wives of the younger women. The 
prohibitions in the Jewish -Scriptures, and in those of 
the: Hindus, are enough to confirm this supposition—at least 
as regards those two cases—for it could not be needful to 
invoke .Divine authority: to legislate against what people were 
not tempted to do. The story of the Rape of the Sabine 
women in Roman history, or myth, must be admitted as 
another case in point; for, even if such an event be wholly 
imaginary, its Very -supposition points to possibility : things 
that never tock place may indeed find record in mythology, 
but never things that are not believed likely to have happened. 
In the conquest of England by the Norman-French we know 
that neither the men nor the women were generally massacred ; 

and we may reasonably conclude, from that and from tlie 
ease of India, that in Britain the Celts did not exterminate 
the aborigines, nor the Saxons the Celts? Nothing can be 
positively concluded from the evidence of language. The 
Hebrews probably adopted the Canaanitish tongue in Pales- 
tine; the Normans certainly adopted English in England, 
as the Goths did in Spain, the Spanish, and the Franks the 
Romance in Gaul On the other hand, in many conquered 
countries indigenous languages have disappeared, or become 
secondary and subordinate, like Erse in Ireland and Scotland, 
. and Welsh in Brittany. The speech of the Prae-Aryans has 
died in Europe—unless it may survive in Basque and Finnish ; 
but that by itself is hardly proof that the races who spoke it 

have entirely ceased to exist. : 

Now, granting for the moment that such races have contrived 
to persist, under all the disadvantages of defeat, it may well 
be that two consequences will emerge, for neither of which 
the student may be at first prepared. 

(1) The asperities of conquest, on the one hand, and of 
defeat, on the other, will be softened in course of time, and by 
the necessities of association: while the smaller the country, 
the more rapid will be the process. Thus in Ireland the 
Anglo-Norman settlers became—so we have been often told— 
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more Irish than the Irish themselves: whereas, in the vast and 
varied regions of India, a couple of thousand years of Aryan 
supremacy have left the Brahmins still a class apart, and many 
of the aboriginal tribes in a condition of irreconcileable isola- 
tion. 

(2. The first comers, the apparently original inhabitants, 
are perhaps the people best suited to the environments in which 
they and their ancestors have lived from time immemorial. 
Supposing that the neolithic people came into Europe twenty 
thousand years ago, or even ten only, they would have long 
since become better suited to the climate and products of the 
country than Aryans wandering from Persia a few centuries 
before the Christian era, In the same way, we see at this day, 
in India, a persistence of many lower types, not only of men, 

ut also of animals and vegetables, of which the higher forms 
have to be imported, or reared from imported stocks, if their 
superiority is to be preserved. Down to the appearance of the 
-Sikhs in the North and of the British in the East and South, 
India was a hunting-ground for fair-skinned immigrants from 
Central Asia, whose descendants degenerated if the most 
marked and rapid manner after they had settled in the 
country. 

Now, both these tendencies afford an obvious préparation 
forfusion. The conquered race inany given country must be 
gradually’ recovering themselves ; growing stronger and more , 
numerous, in their own autochthonous form and character, at the 
same time that the conquerors tend not only to familiarise, but to 
„assimilate themselves to the descendants of those whom their 
ancestors subjugated. And yet, while we are arguing thus, we 
are at the same time obliged to see that there is an extreme at 
which such fusion may become an evil. The case, already cited, 
of the Anglo-Normans in Ireland is most instructive, and is too 
well-known to require detail here. The same undesirable fusion 
goes on in Spanish America, in India, and wherever a race of 
hoplessly inferior antecedents and character absorbs a small 
body of high-bred intruders. In such cases the Brahminical 
rules are the more useful; where, the blood of the conquerors 
being kept pure from intermixture, the conqueror-class is 
enabled to preserve its identity and maintain a high stan- 
dard of life and institutions. It is mainly where the conquered 
„are somewhat of kin to the conquerors that a fusion of races 
"can be reckoned on to produce results that shall be wholly 

' beneficial to themselves and tq the worl4 -— 

At the same ‘time, where neither fi 
ration has occurred, we are shown b 
which—for a time at least—has often 
Instances of this which have'made t 
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recollections and records, are unhappily too numerous. In 
many parts of the world—wherever the governing faculties 
of.the ‘conquering race have been ill-organised— occasions 
have presented themselves when the subject aborigines—un- 
willing to bear oppression, yét unable to improve their position 
by peaceful means—have burst out in wild outbreak. A. 
terrible, though very short-lived, instance of this uninstructed 
and purely thalignant effort of violence is to be found in the 
peasant-rising of Northern Ffance in the 14th century ; which | 
.so puzzled the worthy Froissart, and which has been described 
by Thierry, Mérimée, and other modern writers Swarms of un- 
kempt rustics, “black aud little," as we are told by the high- 
pacing celebrant of an expiring feudalism, seized the town of 4 
Beauvais and, spreading into the Isle of France, carried 
‘terror and havoc into the country-houses of their oppressors: 
until overthrown and destroyed in multitudes by Gaston d 
Foix and his armour-plated cavaliers, Before the end of th 
same century an almost similar scene had appeared in England’; 
but the followers of John Ball and Wat Tyler showed in their 
comparativa abstinence from arson and murder, as also by 
the comparative clearness and reasonableness of their demands, 
that they had already made some progress in social and poli- 
tical evolution. - The Peasants’ War of Germany, the tempo- 
rary success of John of Leyden, and the Irish Rebellion of 1642, 
,areso many more examples of the same thing, In India, we 
have had similar experiences, down, almost to the present 
day. So late as 1855, the Santals, am aboriginal people in 
Bengal, rose, not against the British Government as such, but. 
rather against civilization and all the supporters of civilization, 
chiefly represented to them by the Hindu landlords and other 
creditors who demanded payment of dues and debts. Armed 
with bows and arrows, these sons of the soil swarmed into the 
fields, burnt the houses of the Hindus, and cast themselves in 
vain upon the bayonets of the British sepoys. In the United 
States we have sometimes seen the so-called “Redskins” dis- 
play a similar-hopeless ferocity of impatience. 
, In all these cases we can trace two common symptoms, 
Popular risings—unless when instigated and perhaps led, as they—- 
bave sometimes been, by members of the higher races—have 
been-more marked by mischief than by gain. And they have 
been. generally suppressed without much difficulty, leaving be- 
hind them malignant memories, and making. any true d 
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e remote and hard of attainment than might otherwise have 

ase La Bruyère, in his sombre way, gave a view" 
s more than two hundred years ago, calling the 
wild beasts who yet were—men ; by whose 
fed and wha perhaps deserved to be fed 
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But, if it be true that the subordination of classes has been 
thus generally due to conquest, we need not therefore conclude 
that the division must necessarily be permanent, Two ways, 
at least, of healing the sores of the fallen, and of strengthen- 
ing the prosperous at the same.time, have been tried in two 
different parts of the world. In some Eastern countries an 
attempt has been made to reconcile the lower classes, without 
actual amalgamation, by increased prifileges and gentle 
treatment. Thus in India we see the Brahmins—while refus- 
ing to intermarry with other castes—conducting themselves with 
general urbanity, ‘speaking the language of the people, and 
adopting many of their pursuits. There is no difficulty, for 
instance, in procuring Brahmin recruits for the army ; and a 
Tegiment of Brahmin soldiers. would perhaps be found freer 
from caste prejudices than any other body of native troops. 
During the revolt of 1857 there was such a corps at Saugor, and 
it was almost the only one in the Bengal army by which no 
objection was made to the use of the supposed unclean cart- 
ridges. Nevertheless, such men would never dream of ad- 
mitting claims of lower castes to social, religious, or any other 
kind of equality ; and when their uniforms were off, they would 
not associate: with native officers of less exalted birth; by 
whom, indeed, they would be approached with every mark of 
respect. So, in countries" where the laws of Islam prevail, 
travellers are struck with an even more complete social freedom 
amongst all the members of the superior class. Here the 
claims of birth have, indeed, scarcely any advantage. It may, 
doubtless, happen that some kind of hereditary right has been 
established on one side, and that, on the other, some hereditary 
disabilities exist: the Sultanate may be a prize to be com- 
peted for by the Sultan's sons, in default of a more completely 
regulated succession; the great fiefs may descend in the 
families of the chiefs; the sons of slaves may be forced to 
inherit the status of their parents. Szažus, in fact, is the pri- 
mary characteristic of such communities, Yet, in how many 
instances, and in what various manners, have such restrictions 
been broken through! The slaves have been treated without 
hauteur by masters who exercised over them unchallenged 
power, extending even to the taking of life: the stories current 
in such countries abound in instances of capricious tyranny, 
but never show any resentment of jesting and familiarity prac- 
tised by the slaves. Men in that condition, too, have often 
risen to the highest positions in public life: such were the. 
Mamelukes of Egypt and the Slave-Kings of India and Central 
Asia. The mighty Sabaktigin, founder of the Housé of Ghor, 
was a slave originally; as were also Aibak, called afterwards 
Kutb-ud-din, and Ulagh Beg, who ruled Hindustan—as Minister 
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or as King—for more than forty years, and is known in history 
as Sultan Balban. f 

That being the way in which the asperities of conquest have 
been softened in societies where primitive conditions continue 
to operate, we are constrained to Admit that the necessities of 
human conduct are capable of engendering at least one sort . 
of modus vivendi, But another—we shall perhaps say, a more 
civilized — way has* been adapted in some societies of a later 
and more complex evolution. In place of ameliorating status, 
modern nations have introduced the principle of contract; and 
in some cases both methods have been” used at once. In 
England, in Belgium, in France, emancipation of subject 
classes has proceeded further than elsewhere: and almost all 
the subjects are citizens having full power of contract. In the 
case of France, however (where the process has been under- 
taken of set purpose), the freedom of the city has been thrown 
open, indeed, to all, yet political liberty has continued to be 
hampered by a certain administrative strictness inherited from 
the despotic government of the past. In Britain, on the con- 
trary, where thee national character is less systematic, the 
comparative smallness of the area and the fundamental toler- 
ance and benevolence of character among the conquering 
classes have combined to cause a fusion so complete, that there 
is now scarcely any sign of race-ascendancy left, and there 
even appears some danger of a complete social revolution 
caused by chance and Zazsser-faire. In America two peculiar 
forms of society have arisen out of the peculiar conditions of 
colonial life. In North America we find an almost perfect 
state of equality among the whites, while the red races and 
the blacks are still confined to their separate social existence: 
and, practically, the exclusion extends some way into the 
political system also. In South America, and wherever States 
have been founded on the old colonial arrangements of Spain 
and Portugal; one finds a mixture of all the above systems: 
the Moorish antecedents of the white settlers are perhaps at the 
bottom of a certain facility in the finding of a public career by 
the coloured races ; while the government—in theory at least— 
is generally regular to rigorousness, andthe descendants of the 
white colonists are still distinguished by a certain exclusiveness 
in- social respects. It cannot, perhaps, be held that any parti- 
cular form of government is specially favourable, or specially 
unfavourable, to that metamorphic upheaval of the proletary 
.Stratum which is intended when one -speaks of “a fusion of 
classes" From what is going on in Russia it might be supposed, 
indeed, that neither of the methods—oriental or occidental—is 
facilitated under an autocratic monarchy. Looking at Prussia 
and.many German States, we might be disposed to think that 
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aristocratic institutions were at least equally: oppressive. *But, 

then, we must bear in mind the phenomena, . presented by the 

actual condition of politics in the Austrian "Xmpire, where the 

prince himself is personally anxious for the introduction of 

universal suffrage ; also the ancien regime of France, where the . 
` revolutionary propaganda was initiated, and for a time sup-- 
ported, by members of the nobility, such as Lafa tte, Mirabeau, 

Condorcet, and many others, less conspicuous, t not less con- 

vinced. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable instarmees is England, 
where the Plantagenet Kings and the fine aristocracy which 
perished almost entirely in the Wars of the Roses, often combined 
for the liberties of the péople, even in opposizian—sometimes— 
to the express desires of the elective chamber. Not to dwell 
| on the commonplace instance of Magna Cherta, which belongs 
. to a very rude society and of which too much may easily be 
made; and passing by the action of de Montfort in the next 
reign. as the spasmodic effort of a rebel we can find more 
positive instances in the Rolls of Parliament.- Thus, during . 
the reign of Edward III, the Commons more thah once applied 
to the King-in-Council to issue an ordinanc$ fer the corporal 

punishment of workmen who “struck”. for an increase of 
wages, an application always rejected by ‘the House of Lords 
and the Government. Again, in the minority of Richard If, 
the pardon and promise of redress given by the’ boy-King to 
the rebels of 1381, were abrogated by a “usurping House of 
-Commons ; and a féw years later saw the same body defeated 
in an attempt to check the progress of popular instruction. 
The Commons then prayed—as we should now say, passed a 
Bill—to prevent the lower classes from sencing their children 
to school, in the interest (as they. plainly said) of “ zous les 
Francs du royaume ;” by which phrase they most probably 

meant to indicate the French-speaking classes who were—or 
claimed to be—descended from the followers of the Conqueror. 
This deliberate endeavour to perpetuate the ascendancy and 
privilege of an intruding oligarchy was promptly repressed by 
the Royal Council. The tendency of things in Ireland has 
béen in the same ‘direction for centuries; and, were it not 
desirable to avoid modern party-questiont, we might fairly 
say that it has continued to be manifested down to our own 
times. Chesterfield, Fitzwilliam, and Cornwallis may at least 
be safely cited as Viceroys who had to contend almost as much 
with Saxon ascendancy as with Celtic disaffection. In America 
«the events of the Civil War in the last 'generation afford an 
analogy : for if we take the negroes as represeating the sup- 
pressed races of other countries, we see all the humanity and 
wisdom of Lincoln, the President, and of hō advisers, arrayed 
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for their protecticn against the dominant whites. On the 
whole, then, we may conclude that the best hope for the future 
is in 2 government which has enough stability to be at once 
-unselfish and stroig; to foster the legitimate efforts of the 
. multitude, while'it thwarts the egotism ‘of faction, The ques- 
tion will still remain how to reconcile the emancipation of the 
subject masses witk the requisite attention to the superior in- 
formation and abili.y of the leading classes, no longer tainted 
with traces of corquest, yet inspired by traditions of true 
generosity. 
HI. 

By “leading classes " and “ aristocracy " we are, however, not 
to understand the conventional nobility created by the letters- 
patent of a modern Minister-of-State. Dukes and peers of this 
artificial sort may be the sons of brewers, pawnbrokers, or 
Jews: though of course they may, on the other hand, belong 
to the true aristocracy. That is a matter independent of poli- 
tical arrangements. The true nobility of a State consists of 
. those who are the inheritors of noble instincts ;  thorough- 
bred,” as race-horses are thorough-bred. To such, and to such 
alone, should belong the guidance of a nation's fortunes. 
Such were the Taibots, Cliffords, Cecils, Pyms and Hampdeus 
of England; the Xaintrailles, Dunois, Sullys, Richelieus -of 
France ; in "the Netherlands the Egmonts, Hoorns, and the 
Prince of Orange. The problem how to make the best use of 
such guides is, no doubt, somewhat complicated by the modern 
doctrine of household suffrage : we have ‘yet to see how to 
give all citizens a p ace in the City of the Constitution. without 
abandoning the direction of leisured patriots like those who have 
been named above. 

In former times, in the Republics of medieval Italy, as in 
those of ‘ancient Greece, the ideal was quite different from that 
Which has come into existence in modern Europe since the 
French Revolution. The difference is much the same as that 
between a steam ship and àn ancient galley. In the one the 
officers and sub-officers did the directing work oif deck, while 
the vessel derived its impulse from galley-slaves chained to 
tlieir oars and kept at work by the whip. In the other, a new 
force has been introduced: and, if the engineers and stokers 
refused or neglected to tend the machinery, there would be- 
no steam, and the occupants of the deck would exert them- 
selves in vain. Tae analogy is almost too obvious for appli- 
cation, If the power of the ship be derived from the good 
order of the machinery and the willing co-operation of the 
bands below, none the less imperative are the presence of the 
navigating staff on the bridge, the vigilance of quarter-masters 
at the steering-places, the readiness of all members of the 
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crew to repair, each to his respective station, at the call of 
discipline. To make the most of all powers, to use the union 
of the many aud the skill of the few, this is the true fusion 
and the hopeful ideal of the new democracy: 

These symptoms are almost confined to Europe, for the pre- 
sent at least. In North America the aboriginal races have 
been overpowered or amalgamated, although it “flay be possible 
tó observe a latent source of troüble in the 1 negro population of 
part of the United States. In Central and South America the 
earlier occupants are more largely represented, and —for various 
reasons—it is the white population that seems to be disappear- 
ing. In most parts of Asia there are numerous suppressed 
social strata ; but their valcanic force is lost. Neither a reasoned 
conviction of numerical strength, nor an epidemic sense of the 
termination of an epoch, is likely to rouse the Siberian savages, 
the Ainos of Japan, the Bhils and Kols of India. But in the 

ountries where society arose out of the Roman Empire and 

the fusion of Christianity with conquest which succeeded, the 
end of the nineteenth century is dark with social portent. "The 
days of conquest are past: the barbarians of that period 
have left a layer of aristocracy which Matthew Arnold con- 
demned, but which is becoming more or less worn and thin. 
The modern danger is from the descendants of the servile 
classes of the ancient Empire. It behoves the intermediate 
population to help the democracy to rise by fair. means, while 
aiding as far as possible in its own preservation. 


H. G. KEENE.. 


SONO ata MED 
Art. ILZ-THE REAL MADAME SANS-GENE. 
(APROPOS OF THE FRENCH PLAY AT THE GAJETY.) 
HIS is tle story they tell in Pags of the origin of 

Madame Sans-Géne. M.Moreau had read the Memoirs 
of General de Marbot. He saw in the slight sketch of Thérèse 
Figueur, who served as a dragoon under the name of Sans- 
Géne, a dramatic subject of great possibilities, and at once 
began to embody his idea in a play. The action was laid in 
1797, and Bonaparte’s jealousy formed the’ main motive, 
while Madame Sans-Géne, who was at one time an intimate 
friend of the Empress Josephine, ' was one of the principal 
characters, 

M. Moreau showed his play to M. Sardou, who enthusi- 


astically endorsed the main conception, but doubted whether ` 


so important a,part could be given to Mme. Figueur, whose 
name and history were almost unknown. 

“Let us replace Thérèse Figueur by the famous Maréchale 
Lefebvre, who’was a real Madame Sans-Géne,” suggested M. 
Sardou, E and we shall be able to develop your plot into a 
capital play." 

Thus was laid the foundation of the drama which has won 
such an irresistible vogue for Mme. Réjane in Paris and 
London. For Mme. Thérése Figueur, the historical Sans- 
Géne, was substituted the Duchesse de Dantzig, whose homely 
and uncoventional character was developed and heightened, for 
dramatic purposes, to the verge of caricature. 

The real history of Mme. "Lefébvre, afterwards Duchesse de 
Dantzig, was full of romantic incidents. Originally a washer- 
woman in the Strassburg barracks, she married Sergeant 


> 


E 


Lefebvre, and accompanied h’ Qin the campaign of 1792 . 


against Austria, When her hu Wd was raised to the rank 
of General, Mme. Lefebvre returned to her wash-tub, saying 
that it was well to be sure of a livelihood, as no one could 
tell how things would turn out. Things turned out well, 
however, and Mme.. Lefebvre soon left her laundry for 
Josephine’s Court, There are innumerable stories of her un- 
conventional manners and still.less conventional speech in the 
Memoirs of the Empire, many of which are untranslateable,— 
hardly to be quoted even in French. One of the most popular 
anecdotes relates that the Chamberlain once told her that on 
that day the Empress could receive no one, 

“Don’t you know who I am?” retorted the impertur- 
bable Mme. Lefebvre ; “ Go and tell the Empress that it is I, 
. the Duchesse de Dantzig!” 
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The Chamberlain insisted that the Empress would see no 
one; ,but at last carried Mme. Lefebvre's message to the 


Empress, who, coming to the door of her apartment, invited’ 


Mme. Lefebvre to enter. “You were quite right to insist, 
madame la Duchesse,” said the Empress, “I am always’ visible 
for you," Entering the room, madame la Duchesse turned to 
the Chamberlain and said with a laungh—* That’s .one for you, 
my boy, eh?” The unfortunate functionary blushed. to the 
ears, and retiréd in confusion, 

Mme..Lefebvre wished to buy a house. The porter showed 
her a room lined with shelves, ] 

= What is the use of this?" she asked. “ This is the library, 
Mme la Marechale!" answered the porter. 

* And what is it for?” 

* To keep books in, madame!” 

“Oh, nonsense!” replied Mme. Lefebvre; “we won't have 
any such rubbish here! My husband ís not a book worm; 
neither am I. We shall turn it into a store-room ! " 

Another story is recorded by Mme. Villetard. 

Napoleon had warned the Marechale Lefebvre that she 
must reform her language, “It was all very well in Josephine's 
time," he said, “ but I shall not tolerate it in the presence of 
the Austrian Emperor's daughter." 

Mme. Lefebvre, who hardly dared to pronounce a word 
after this warning, was playing whist one evening. She 
made a blunder that threatened to prove fatal. 

* Marechale," cried her exasperated partner, “ you have 
made a frightful blunder.” 

“ Ah, ma foi, je me'n f. . . ! "calmly replied Mme. Lefebvre ; 
but, looking up, she saw that the Emperor had overheard her, 
and was standing with arms crossed, frowning at her angrily, 

“Non, non, je, ne m'enf . . . pas!” she cried in terror; ” Je 
ne m'en f... pas!” : 

Itis probably to her husband, Marshal Lefebvre, that the 
famous saying :—" Do not be so proud of your ancestors; I 
myself am an ancestor ! " should really be ascribed. 

. This same Marshal Lefebvre was once complimented by a 
friend on his splendid and luxurious palace: 

“ You are very lucky, Marshal! Heaven has been very 
good to you. " : 

“Would you like it all?." replied the Marshal ; “itis 
perfectly easy, Go down into the courtyard, and I will set 
two soldiers at every window to shootat yoü. If you are not 
killed, I'll give you whatever you'eovy me. That is how I 
got it?” . 

Marshal Lefebvre's was the first title ever created *by 
Napoleon. Just after the taking of Dantzig, on the 24th of 
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May, 1807, the Emperor sent for Lefebvre at six in the morn- 
ing. He was.at work with the Major-General of the;grmy, 
when Lefebvre’s arrival was announced, l s 

"Ah!" said the Emperor, * Monsieur le Duc has not kept 
us long waiting." 

Then, turning to the officer in attendance, he said, “ Tell the 
Ducde Dantzig fhat I sent for him to breakfast with me this 
morning.” i * FM 

The officer in. attendance, thinking that Napoleon was 
mistaken as to the name, replied that it was not the Duke of 
Danzig, but Marshal Lefebvre, who was in waiting. 

“ Il parait, monsieur, " retorted the Emperor, que vous me 
croyez plus capable de faire un conte qu’ un Duc.” a 
_ The officer returned to Marshal Lefebvre, who was waiting 
in some trepidation, and addressed him: “ Monsieur le Duc, 
the Emperor invites you to bréakfast with him, and requests 
you to wait a quarter of an hour.” i 

The marshal, who did not notice the title the officer gave 
him, bowed and sat down. In a quarter of an hour, a second 
officer came to conduct the Marshal to the Emperor, who was 
already breakfasting. Napoleon saluted him, saying : 

* Good-morning, Monsieur le Duc ; take a seat close to me." 

The marshal, astonished at this mode of address, first believed 
that the Emperor was joking. 
<“ Do you like chocolate, Monsieur le Duc ?" again asked the 
Emperor, . 

“Why...- Yes, your Majesty!” replied Lefebvre,. still 
mystified. : ; ] 

* Well,we are not going to-have any for breakfast; but 
I wil give you a pound from Dantzig. Since you took the 
city, it is only just that you should get something from it." 

Then the Emperor, leaving the table, opened a little 
cabinet, from which he took a small oblong packet saying :— 

“Duc de Dantzig, accept this chocolate ; these little presents 
keep up friendship!” The Marshal thanked the Emperor, 
and, putting the chocolate in his pocket, returned to the table, 
There was a pudding representing the city of Dantzig on the 
table ; and when it was to be cut, the Emperor turned again 
to the Marshal, saying— ; 

. “The pudding could not have a more agreeable shape. 
Attack it, monsieur le Duc! it is your conquest, so you must 
do the honours!” ne iR 

On going home, the Marshal, Duc de Dantzig, suspecting a 
surprise in the. little packet the Emperor had given him, imme- 
diately opened it and found threehundred thousand francs in 
bank notes, a present from the Emperor. After this, money 
and banknotes were always called ‘Dantzig chocolate’ in the. 
army. - 
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But the new Duke retained his old modest simplicity, never 
ashamed of his past, and always devoted to his wife, the former 
washerwoman. 

Once his wife, now Maréchale and. Dickes W a visit 
from the wife of the prefect of the,Seine-et- Marne. She opened 

y & wardrobe in which were ranged in chronological otder all 
"the different costumes which she and her husband had worn 
since their marriage: : 

'* Here, " said the Maréchale, “is a gallery’ of costumes of very 
different qualities. We have had the curiosity to keep, them 
all, It does us no harm to look at them all from time to time, 
so as not to forget them.” 

The union of the Duke aid Duchess of Dantzig—the ex- 
sergeant and the ex-washerwoman-was very fruitful; four- 

éen children were born to them, of whom twelve were sons, 
ut uxifortunately not one survived them. 

The. illustrious pair now rest in quiet peace, under the chest: 

ut' trees of Père- Lachaise ; this epitaph marks the grave of 
Mme, Lefebvre : — . zi 
ICI REPOSE . š 
A coté de son Illustre époux 
Madame la Maréchale, Duchesse de Dantzick 
neé a Saint Amarin : 
Département du Haut-R Rhin 
.  Le2 Février, 1753. . ` im 
Décédée à Paris 
Le 29. Décembre 1835. 
Such, in her life and death, was Mme. Lefobvee, who, by the 
E favour of M. Sardou, has become the Mme. Sans-Géne - of 
dramatic celebrity. 

The real Mine. Sans-Géne, as we have already. said, was not 
Mme. Lefebvre at all, but Thérése Figueur, who is mentioned 
as follows in General "de Marbot’s Memoirs :— 

“Mme. la Maréchale Augereau, a constant invalid, lived x very 
much in retirement, and hardly ever appeared at table or in 
the drawing-room ; but when‘ she did appear, far from res- 
training our gaiety, she encouraged it. She had two very 
extraordinary lady-companions. One of ‘them, who was 
always’ called Sazs-géve, constantly. ye man’s clothes. 
She was t^^ Anawehenn AF nana f at. 

} Lyons aga 
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who had often witnessed her deeds of valour, becoming 
First Consul, sent for Mlle, San-Géne as companion to his wife. 
But Mlle. Sans-Géne found the life of the Court little suited 
to her tastes. :. She left Mme. Bonaparte, who sent her to Mme. 
Augereau, whose secretary she became." : 
Genefal de Marbot is in error as to certain details, as has 
been pointed out by Emile Cère, the biographer of Mme, 
Sans-Géne. Thérèse Figueurs father could not have taken 
part: in the Lyons’ insurrection in 1793, as he died ten years 
earlier, Thérèse Figueur was only nine. years old when her 
father.died, She went to one of her uncles at Rueil, and later, 
at Avignon, where she served for some time in a linen-draper's 
shop. f ; T 
When the Girondins were proscribed in 1793, Avignon re- 
volted, Thérèse Figueur was then eighteen years old: Her, 
uncle dressed her in an artillery-man’s uniform, so that she 
could, safely follow him, even through the campaign. The 
federalists of Avignon, who hoped at one time to join thd 
troops of Lyons, were rapidly dispersed by General Carteaux. 
Thérèse agd her uncle were among the prisoners, Car- 
teaux summoned them to his presence, and, with many ex- 
„pressions of kindness and admiration, tried to persuade them to 
enter the regular army, -They consented, and joined a regi- 
ment of Chasseurs, ` u 
Mlle, Figueur' wrote in her Reminiscences: “1 had to find 
a nom de guerre, We fixed on ‘Sans-Géne,’ which was proposed 
by Lieutenant Chastel. ‘I assure yon’ said he, ‘that when 
we took her prisoner, she did not hesitate to call us cowards :. 
Elle ne se gênait pas pour nous traiter de laches.’ My papers . 
state that my voluntary engagement in the Allobrogian legion 
is dated the ninth of July 1793. i 
"When the army of the Convention occupied Marseilles, 1 
enjoyed great celebrity among the inhabitants, La Citoyenne 
Sans-Géne, in her Chasseur's uniform, was carried in triumph 
through the town, amid cries of ‘ Vive Sans-Géne, on the 
shoulders of brave fellows whose enthusiasm was noisy and 
frantic, as all enthusiasms are under the sky of Provence. 
The procession ended in a great square, where I was addressed 


by several orators, ddareceived the friendly greeting of citizen 
Général D know not how many citizens besides ; 
there ‘ies in scarfs, presidents of sections, 
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with -merély 
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From Marseilles, Sans-Géne proceeded to Toulon, which was 
' being besieged by the army of the Republic, General Du- 
gommier was very friendly to her, and she was often on service 
with the general Staff. One day when she was thus on service, 
an officer gave her an order to carry. She hurried away with 
it; but as the fighting had ceased for the moment, she stopped, 
on the way back, for some food, and then returifed to the general 
quarters. Without looking rottnd, the officer who had given 
the ordér took out his watch: “You could have gone in three 
quarters of an hour," he said ; “you have been an hour and 
ten minutes. You are under arrest," 

Sans-Géne proceeded to the guard-house, whence she was 
liberated after four -hours, by General Dugommier's son, who 
had interceded for her with the officer—Bonaparte— who put 
her under arrest. - 

Sans-Géne was invited to tlie General's table, and, encouraged 
by the other officers to banter the future Emperor, she accused 
him ofhaving puuished her for a mere trifle, told him that he 
was ugly, and even called him * soricaud !’ : 

During the siege, Sans-Gêne was wounded. After Toulon 
was taken, she joined the 15th regiment of dragoons, and 
learned her military drill thoroughly and well. . 

She was very fond of dancing ; and on one evening danced 
several times in succession with the same young lady. The 
young lady's father, seeing the shy, quiet manners of the hand- 
some young dragoon, who neither drank; smoked, nor swore, 

, decided that-this model soldier would make an admirable 
husband for his daughter. Pursuing his idea, he accused the 
timid cavalier of having compromised his daughter, and even- 
lodged a complaint with the colonel of the regiment. The 
story ended dramatically. . ‘ 

Sans-Géne then went with General Dugommier’s division 
to the Pyrénées Orientales, where she acquitted herself valiant- 
ly in many engagements with. the Spanish troops. She was 
one of the first to enter Figueras. A day or two later, when 
pursuing a group of mounted fugitives, she saw that several 
of them wore the uniforms of French émigrés. Anxious for 
the safety of her countrymen, she called to them that they 
would be cut to pieces if they proceeded, and pointed out a 
way of escape. All took advantage of her warning, except one, 
who levelled his carbine at her and fired, i 

“Full of indignation,” she relates herself, “ I galloped after 
jm, and plunged my sabre into his throat,—what is called in 
military language the ‘coup de cochon. I was so furious that, 
after he fell, 1 made my horse trample his body." ES 

* Later on, on the same day, a Spanish quarter-master and 
his wife. surrendered to me. 1 consoled them as well.as I 
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could, and protected them from violence, As they were 
both utterly worn out, I made them mount my horse, 
and brought them. to my General, Augereau. The citizen 
General complimented me... During the day my horse 
had fallen, and my carbine was broken by’ the shock; 
I complained of. remaining unarmed. , The General took one 
. Of the pistols from his own case, and presented it to me.” 
. “Citoyenne,” said he, “ prends ceci et souviens-toi d'Augereau 
. qui n’ oubliera pas le petit Sans-Géne." ROMAE 
. f Another day, when we had to re-pass the. Fluvia, I and 
` some other dragoons came to the rescue of several wounded 
foot-soldiers of the 17th demi-brigade. They had got out of 
. their depth in the middle of the river, I swam my horse in, and, 
seizing with both hands two poor fellows who were almost 
drowning, brought them through the flood, This I repeated 
several times, passing and re-passing the river ; so that at last 
. my horse was utterly worn out. That evening, while I was 
feeding him, I gave him more than twenty kisses,” 2E 
This delicious story won immense popularity for ‘le petit 
Sans-Géne, and an adjutant-general made her an offer of 
marriage. "This, brifliant proposal she accepted unwillingly, 
. and appeared with the adjutant-general at the municipality— 
still in uniform. — =) T d 
. *'To begin with,’ said the functionary, in a mocking voice, 
“Task the two citizens here present which of them is the 
bride!” , " de 
. Everyone burst out laughing, including the bridegroom ; but 
Mile. Thérèse was so deeply offended, that she left the ^; 
: municipality, and broke off the match, When. peace was 
concluded with Spain, Sans-Géne joined the army in Italy. 
They wished to make her a brigadier, but she refused, saying 
that she had enough to do to obey, ‘without ‘taking. the 
responsibility of commanding. ee 
At Savigliano, Mlle. Figueur was seriously wounded, and 
returned almost dying to’ Sous-le-Saulnier. Soon. after, 
however, she recovered sufficiently to proceed ‘to Paris, 
where she joined the Ninth Dragoons. All the Generals vied 
. with each other in lavishing attentions on her. »" 
Mme. Bonaparte received her at Saint Cloud. “Mme, 
Bonaparte," writes Mlle. Figueur in her Memoirs, * or rather 
Josephine—for this was her popular name, and I like it bétter, 
‘_~asked me to walk with her in her favourite garden. 
“í How -happy you are to be brave!’ she said to mef 
‘and to fear neither horses nor cannons. But I—I am. afraid 
: of everything. It is useless for. me to. reason with myself; 
“it is'stronger than me. Here, in the park, the first Consul 
compelled me to sit in a dog-cart which he drove himself. 
f ; S 
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' When I saw myself suspended in the air, I trembled and 
supplicated. He took a pleasure in grazing the trees; I 
stooped under the branches, crying out in distress. He kept 
the wheelat the edge of a pond; I shut my eyes, almost 
dying with fear. It almost cost me an illness. My dear 
child, how I wish I had your courage! My.hüsbaud would 
have no right to treat me asea coward.; he would, allow me 
to follow him. every where, and I should accompany him in 
all his campaigns. " . 

Napoleor himself welcomed Bui Géne as warmly, “‘ Well 
Monsieur Sans-Géne,’ he asked me, ‘do you still think I am as 
ugly as at the siege of Toulon?’ 

“I blushed up to the eyes, and longed to hide under ‘the 
table. Nevertheless I was able to stammer: ‘ No, General.’ 
But he continued, without rioticing me, to Josephine. Sais-tu 
' quelle m'a appellé moricaud 1?” ; 

But ‘Monsieur Sans-Géne’ did not long endure itis con- 
straints of St. Cloud. She next appears at General Augereau's 
Chatéau dela Houssaye, as companion to his invalid wife, 
and moving spirit in a hundred mad pranks and practical 
.jokes, in most of which. the dragoon Sans-Géne was far 
more conspicuous than Mlle. Thérése Figueur.: Once she 
led the company to the Curé's room, and, opening the door, 
as if by accident, uttered a cry of surprise and horror. 

“Oh! mon Dieu,” she cried to the Maréchale, in an eon 
nant voice, “whata. scandal! There is a woman in le Curé’ 
-bed! And, looking into the room, they clearly saw a recumbent 
forni, and dishevelled curls on the pillow. There was no room 
for doubt. 

Then followed a scene of denunciation, and contrition on 
on the part of the unhappy Curé, .At last the Magdalen ‚was 
dragged forth, and the company beheld—a figure stuffed with 
straw, the ingenious construction of. Mlle. Sans-Géne, . 

One more story, as told by. .Mile. Figueur herself, and the 
portrait. of the real Sans-Géne is complete. : 

* At. la Houssaye, I had made the acquaintance of Marshal 
Bernadotte, during a fortnight’s - visit which he ‘paid to la 
"Maréchale Augereau. La Maréchale suffered more than usua] ; 
and I was several times called on to do the honours of the table 
and to dine tête-à-tête with the future king of Sweden, 'He 
had shown me much kindness; and at his departure had 
made me a present of twenty-five louis. ‘While I was 
, at Strassburg he was good enough to say that if I needed 
money for the campaign, I could draw upon M. Gille his banker 
there. Isaw.him again at Linz; he wished to keep me, and 
asked my colonel to allow me to join .his staff. All this 
delighted ure. Several days passed. One morning, Hilaire; 
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the Marshal's negro, came to say that the Marshal had sent . 


for me, I followed him. He led me to a bedroom, where, 
beside one of those enormouseporcelain stoves—the pride of 
Germany—,the Marshal was finishing his toilet. He was 
already dressed, in full uniform, but, extremely careful of the 
„ beauty of his bands, he had taken up his nail-scissors, and 
was giving a final polish to his nails. 

"As soon as we were alone, the Marslial said to me: * Do 
yeu know, my dear Sans-Géne, that I did not close my eyes 
all night ?' 

* * [t is over-fatigue, Marshal, I answered; ‘The campaign 
has done you a great deal of harm,’ 

“í Oh, the reason is totally different. It-is you, my littic 
Sans- Géne, who prevented my sleeping !' 

“©The Marshal is jesting ? 

*'* No, really, I grew fond of you even the first day! 1 said 
nothing for a thousand reasons, but if you are frank, you will 
confess that yeu noticed it. 

"Y hung my head in silence.’ 

"'Yisten!' he continued, after a moment; ‘i need the 
society of a woman, of a friend, during my campaign. My 


wife is almost always ill, in Paris. This is no mere caprice.’ 


I wil assure your fortune,’ 

“While speaking, he drew me nearer to his chair, passing 
his arm round my neck, and, drawing my face near his, tried to 
kiss me on the lips. I set myself free without violence, 
without anger, but started, thunderstruck, overcome by a 
profound sense of pain. The handsome face of this man, So 
high in dignities, his uniform covered with embroidery, with 
a great medallion of Marseilles on his breast, the crimson sash, 
awed meat the same time that my pride was outraged by 


this contemptuous way- of coming straight to the fact, and of - 


treating me so lightly, although, like him, I had passed through 
the terrors of battle, sword in hand. A hot flush of shame 
mounted my forehead. I wished to speak, but could hardly 
utter a few words, broken by emotion :—‘A married man’. 
and I was so proud of your kindness . you forget that 
Y am. a soldier . » » and treated me like the basest of 
creatures! . . , 

“I was mortified aid choked by humiliation." 

. Marshal Bernadotte made what amends were possible, 
and the next day Sans-Géne left Linz for France, where shé 
remained till October. 


„During the Peninsular War, Sans-Géne was wounded aud ` 


taken prisoner. The unlucky captives were sent from 
Lisbon to Portsmouth, after a stormy passage of thirty-nine 
days. Mlle. Figueur was quartered in Bolderwood, near 
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Southampton, and the real Sans-Géne of history visited 


out shores in captivity, while the, false Sans-Géne of M Sardou 
has-visited them in triumph. 

In 1814, Mile, Figueur was liberated, and.returned to France, 
Her later history may be told in a few words. A brief 
ineeting—the -third—with Napoleon, just before Waterloo, 
the second abdication, and her fighting days were. ended, 
Then peaceful days in Paris; a happy marriage—her girdle. 
was just large enough for her husband's ‘garter’; then, on 
his death, sad, days of poverty and loneliness; an almost 
friendless old age in an alms-house. 

Such are the two Mésdames Sans-Géne. Mile, Figueur, the 
Sans-Géne of history, and the admirable, grotesque washer- 
domon Duchéss of Dantzig, the Sans-Géne of M. Sardou. One 
* (annot but regret, I think, that M. Moreau allowed himself to 

e overpersuaded: to give up his first heroine in favour of 
Màdame Lefebvre. In the history of Mlle; Thérèse Figueur, the 
 ivüe Sans-Géne, there are, it seems to me, far better materials 
“for a real drama of life, if not pérhaps such striking scenes for a 
brilliant stage play. Drawn by a finer hand than M, Sardou's,. 
we might have in the slight girl-dragoon a picture not unworthy 
to be set beside the Bradamante of Ariosto, or the a 
of Jmogen, of Viola, of Portia, of Rosalind. 


M CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
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HE tegritory called the Bilad as Soudán, ‘or Countr y of TN 
Blacks, by the Arabs, and Nigritia, or Negro-land, by | 
European geographers, may bé most fittingly described as the 
true home of the negro variety of the human race. This some- 
what vague geographical term is commonly applied to a broad 
belt stretching across the northern part of Central Africa, 


from the Atlantic on the west to the Indian Ocean on the 


east, a length of about 2,000 miles:, while its depth from “ 
north o south. may be estimated as from five to seven hundred 
miles, lying between the fifth and eighteenth parallels of 
north latitude. Itis for the most part a fertile and well-watered 
region, stretching from the barren deserts of Nubia and the | 
Sahara on the north, to the dense forests of Equatorial Africa 
on the south; and it is inhabited by a population estimated 
at about eighty millions, the bulk of which belongs to the 
negro race, while the residue is either of Semitic or Hamitic 
stock, or a cross between them and the pure negro. The 


‘nations ‘of Hamitic blood are the Foulaks, the Tibbus, and 


the Tuáriks or Berbers, who have entered the Soudan from 
the north, and are spread over the western parts of it: the ' 
Semitic race is represented by the Arabs, who have entered 
the Soudan principally from the east, and have almost entirely a 
appropriated the Eastern, Soudan, the country to which our 
observations will chiefly refer. These intruders have PSR 
with them the law of Islam and the religion of Muhamma 
which everywhere rapidly and easily replaces, or rather is 
engrafted on, the primitive fetish-worship of the negro tribes ; 
and they also bring with them the foreign slave-trade, the 
abominable traffic which for centuries past has been eating : 
the life out of the négro race, like some gnawing and spread- | 
ing cancerous disease. 
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' The ancients called the Soudan | Ethiopia, or the country. of 
the sunburnt faces, from the _Greek..words “ops? "a face" 
and "aZ, "to burn:"«but Homer places the land of 
~` the ‘ blameless Ethiopians” in the ow ‘by the sun-rising, and 
locates. the pygmies, or dwarfs, so . recently re-discovered 
by Stanley, in the country Shick was gubsquently called 
Ethiopia by the classic hietorians. Perhaps the Ethiopians 
of Homer' were really the inhabitants of India; -and the 
‘dea of their “ blamelessness" may have been gathered from 
the race-characteristics of the mild Hindu, rather than from 
the childlike simplicity of the negro. On the Egyptian 
monuments the people dwelling to the south of Egypt are 
called “the miserable Kashi,” and this.name is probably 
identical with the Cush who is tepreseüted as the. son of 
Ham by the Hebrew historian in the book of .Genesis. 
According to the account of the distribution of the peoples 


there given, thé descendants of Cush seem to have peopled. 


the countries in .South-Western.. Asia and . North-Eastern 
Africa now known as Irak, Oman, Hadramant, and the Eastern 
Soudan. The Kashi .of the monuments and the.Cushites of 
Genesis are, perhaps, identical with the present Nubian. nation, 
a negroid race, apparently the offspring of the intermixture of 
Hamitic blood with a negro stock, Egyptian influence was 
evidently always strong in Ethiopia, and at. one time something 
like a fusion appears to have taken place ‘between. the two 
nations. The Hebrew historical remains record the invasion 
of Palestine by Zerah the Ethiopian,.and the opposition 
offered, by Tirhakah, King of Ethiopia, to the conquests of 
the Assyrians, Under the successors of Alexander the Great, 
Greek influence succeeded to Egyptian in Ethiopia, and 
Grecian colonies were planted along the African shores of the 
-Red Sea, as at Berenice, Arsinóe, Adulis, and other places. 
The ruins of the Greek town of Adulis cover a. considerable 
space of ground near the modern village of Zullah, doubtless 
a corruption of the old Greek -name, where .the British army 
landed in 1868, on its expedition against the King of Abyssinia. 
The author of;the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea casually 
mentions that Zoskalos, the King of Ethiopia, was acquainted 
with the Greek language. . In the reign of the Emperor 
Augustus, we hear of Caius Petronius repelling an invasion 
‘of the Roman province of Egypt made by Candace, Queen 
of Ethiopia; the same whose envoy was converted by the 
Apostle Philip, and is supposed to have introduced the new 
religion into Ethiopia, 

The,Romans had a garrison on the Nile at . Ibrim, near 


Korosko, not far from our present Egyptian frontier post at . 


Wady Halfa. Cohorts recruited in Germany served under 
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‘the Imperial eagles there, whose place ten centuries later was ` 
occupied by Sclavonian Bosniaks, following the Turkish 
horsetail standards. The Emperor Diocletian withdrew the ' 
Roman garrisons to Syene, the present As Sudn ; and many 
Christians fled from his persecutions into Nubia and Ethiopia. 
In the sixth cgntury a Nubian Christian kingdom was 
founded at Dongola, and it was psobably from hence, or from 
Abyssinia, that the Ethiopian invasion of the Yemen took 
place in the interest of the Christians of Arabia, persecuted 
by the Judaized Arabs, which is commemorated in the chapter 
of the Koran entitled “the Elephant" (Al Fil), “All the 
regions of Ethiopia no doubt shared in the benefits of the 
eastern trade with Europe, of which the chief part in -those 
days passed through the Red Sea, and later on enriched the 
Musalman monarchy of Egypt. The shipmates of Sindbad 
the Sailor brought his marvellous tales, along with the silks 
aid spices of the far East, from Khanikt (Canton) and 
Serendib (Ceyloy) to the markets of Jidda and Cosseir. The 
ruined cities of Mashona-land, so recently discovered, testify 
to the existence of colonies of a comparatively civilized 
race, probably Semitic, either Arab or Phoenician, in remote 
South-East Africa at a very early time, and give point to the 
suggestion thatin this region may be ‘sought the Ophir of 
the Scriptures. When the Portuguese navigators first doubled 
the Cape, they found the East Coast of Afrtca studded with 
thriving Arab towns, which carried on a considerable trade 
with the opposite Western Coast of India. : 

.The immediate result of the discovery of the Cape route 
to India and China by the Portuguese, was the destruction 
of the trade which the Arab sailors had carried on 
with China and India for 2,000 years; and, consequently, 
the financial ruin of the countries whose prosperity. had 
‘depended upon that trade. The monarchy of the 
Mamelukes in Egypt did not long survive the loss of 
the commerce which had made Grand Cairo the capital of 
the East, and had identified that city with the Babylon of 
the Apocalypse in the imaginations of the monkish chroniclers 
of the Middle Ages. The thriving ports of the Red Sea littoral 
dwinded into squalid villages, The Turkish conquest, 
almost immediately following on the discovery of the Cape 
route, completed the ruin of Eastern Africa, The decline of 
trade and the decay. of agriculture are the invariable 
concomitants of Turkish rule. In the forcible words of the 
Arab proverb, “the grass never grows in the footsteps of a 
Turk” The establishment of Islam as the dominant religion 
of the Eastern Soudan, completed the ruin of the country, 
Ever since the time of Muhammad, the Arabs had been 
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' crossing the Red Sea in ever-increasiug numbers,-and gradually 
spreading over the adjacent shores of Africa, bringing .with 
„them the laws and the institutions of Islam, and infusing 
their own blood into the negro tribes through inter-marriages. 
The Turkish conquest finally destroyed the last. remains of the 
Christian kingdoth of Dongola, which had endured for more 
‘than seven hundred years, and had survived the destruction 
of the Roman rule and the Christian religion in Egypt by the 
Arabs: and the Christianity of Eastern Africa found its last 
refuge in the mountains of Abyssinia. The. Turks for a 
time pushed their conquest with vigour, established Pashaliks, 
and stationed large, garrisons at Suakin and Massowah, 
attempted the conquest of the Abyssinian highlands, and 
sent fleets from Suez through the Straits of Babelmandeb to 
fight the Portuguese, in the Indian Ocean, Fora time they 
occupied Aden, where the name of “the Turkish wall" still 
bears witness of their rule : and Ottoman armaments attacked 
the Portuguese settlements on the East Coast of Africa, and 
the West Coast of India. But they were unsuccessful: and 
the speedy. decline of their power led to the. withdrawal of 
their advanced posts in Africa, They abandoned Nubia; 
and Assuan, the old Roman frontier station, became the 
southernmost frontier post of the Turkish Empire for the next 
three hundred years. 

Native Musalmag States, ruled by a hybrid Arab and negro 
race, were established after the withdrawal of the Turks at 
Dongola and Sennaar, and were, perhaps, already in existence 
im Darfur and Kordofan, In these kingdoms the Arabs 
"continued to live, as they do to this day, as pastoral nomads: 
the negroes were tillers of the soil, aud either they remained 
pagans, or their native’ fetish worship was only covered by a 
thin veneer of Semitic ceremonialism. M. Poncet, a French 
physician and diplomatist. who made his way from Egypt 
overland to Abyssinia in A. D. 1700, found the ruins of many 
Christian churches and monasteries still standing in Dongola, 

The kingdom of Sennaar was for long the most powerful 
of all*these negroid States, and the others were generally 
tributary to it. The traveller Bruce passed through it, on his 
return from discovering the sources of the Blue Nile in 
Abyssinia, in. 1772, and has left a minute description of it in 
his travels, and of the formidable bodyguard kept up by 
the king—a force of cavalry two thousand strong, all 
negroes and pagans. He visited one of their barracks near 
Sennaar, where four hundred men were lodged, -their horses 
picketed in rows outside, fine animals, much larger than the 
Arab horses, and quite equal to the weight of their heavily- 
armed and stalwart riders. On the wall at the head of each 
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mat’s sleeping-place were suspended, from pegs, a copper 
helmet without crest or plume; a shirt of chain-mail, with an 
antelope-skin jerkin, like chamois leather, to be worn under it, : 
and:to keep the rust from it when hanging up; a broadsword 4 
in a red leather scabbard, and a pair of leatlier gloves, with all 
the fingers in one, like a hedger's glove in England. But 
‘there was not à musket in theewhole country ; and-the people: 
were’as much amazed at, and as much afraid of fire arms as 
Robinson Crusoe’s savages. Bruce heard at Shendy thata 
queen named Hendaki once governed all that country, and 
thought the story might refer to Queen Candace. He heard 

in Sénnaar of the Bahr-el-A biad, the White River which joins 
the- Blue Nile at Khartoum, and mentions it as the probable ; 
cause of Diodorus Siculus's assertion, that the Nile takes its 
rise from large lakes in Central Africa: but he was satisfied 
himself that he had found the true sources of the Nile in those 

of the Blue River. Others, however, were not so easily 
satisfied : and in 1799 an  Englishman named Browne 
determined to explore the Bahr-el-Abiad, which he rightly 
surmised to be the true Nile. He started with a caravan from 
Egypt and succeeded in reaching Darfur, but was unable to 
prosecute his journey further on account of the dangers of the 
almost unknown country to the south. He heard of the 

f Gnum-gnum" cannibals in that direction; evidently the 
Niam-niam tribe afterwards discovered by Baker and.Stanley. 
He found that the people of Darfur kuew nothing of their own 
history; their most famous king was called Muhammad f$ 
'Turáb, Browpe says, from his habit of rolling in the dust 
(turábi when he' was a child: but, as the word is often used 
.in India .as a proper name in conjunction with Ali and 
Muhammad, we imagine its real signification to have been — 
that the king considered himself as the dust under the feet 

. of the Prophet. A curious instance of the survival of an epithet 
occurs in. Browne’s narrative: On an ancient monument near” 
Jebel Berkal, an inscription has been discovered to a king of 
Ethiopia in which his mother is apostrophised as the “ cow that 
has borne the Bull”: and the full titles of the king of Darfur 

in Browne's time were “ The Buffalo, offspring of a Buffalo, 
Bull of Bulls, Elephant of superior strength, the great Sultan, i 
Abdur Ruhmán ar Rashid.” 

'This mighty monarch sent an embassy tothe Sultan of 7 
Turkey bearing a tribute of three male and three female negro 
slaves, carefully selected out of the whole. slave population . 
for their strength and good looks, The Sultan confessed to 
never having heard of Dárfúr before, but he sent in reply 
the usual Turkish preseüts of a sabre, a robe of honour, end 
a diamond ring. 
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The opening of Egypt to European siviiiation by the 

astute, Muhammad Ali had a decisive -effect on the fortunes 
„of .thé Soudanese kingdoms. The Pasha had no sooner 
possessed himself of an army on a European model, than 
he proceeded to use it to thé detriment of his neighbours : 
and he got rid of his mutinous Turkish soldiery who declined 
‘to be re-modelled, by, sending them to conquer or die in 
the Soudan. Most of them perished, with les son Ismail. 
Pasha, at Shendy, surprised anf massacred at midnight amidst ` 
the flames of their burning camp by Mek Nimr (the Leopard 
King) and his Arabs. The Soudanese cannot pronounce the 
letter L, and clip the Arabic words in which it occurs :.hence ` 
Melek (king) becomes Mek, and Walad (son) becomes Wad, 
. asin the name, of Wad Nejümi, * the Son of the Astrologer,” 
* the gallant chief who fell atthe head of the ill-fated Dervish 
Army which was repulsed from the frontiers of. Egypt a few 
years ago, , 
. But Mehammad Ali persevered, and the Arabs and negroes, 
with nothing but spears and swords, could not stand against 
the cannon and firearms of the Egyptians: in a short time 
the new comers had overrun the whole country southwards” 
to Khartoum, and westward to the borders of Abyssinia. 

"The first opening of Africa to European adventure was 
decidédly an unlucky event for the negro race, On the 
West Coast the slave-trade orgaiuised to supply the labour of 
the American colonies, drained the Soudan of its population 
as €ffectually as the raids made by the Arabs on the East 
Coast to maintain the domestic institutions of Islam. But, 
up to the beginning of the present century and well on into 
it, the negro slaves were obtained -by the Arab dealers in 
human flesh mostly by purchase from tlie negroes themselves, 
."ás they were obtained by the English and Portuguese traders 
on the Slave Coast of Guinea, But now Egypt was open to 
European commerce, and so were all the ports of Northern 
Africa, after the practice of piracy by the Barbary States had 
been suppressed by Lord Exmouth ; and the consequence was 
that the country was soon filled with cheap fire-arms of 
European make, for which there was an enormous demand. 
Hitherto the Arab had been afraid of the negro, who was 
as brave and as. well-armed as himself; now, armed 
with his death-dedling gun, he hunted the negro as 
his human prey. It was the great ambition of every Arab 
ragamuffin in the bazaars of | Tunis and: Tripoli to beg, borrow, 
or steal the, wherewithal to buy a gun, to enable him to join 
a caravan of slave-hunters starting for the shores of Lake Chad. 
In a few years the Soudan was devastated thronghout its 
length Rad Dread Up to this time the negro tribes “had ‘led 
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a comparatively happy and tolerably peaceful existence, enjoy- 
ing comfort and plenty according to their limited ideas ; now 
they lived in a state of perpetual panic and incessant internecine 
© warfare, The negroid Muslem kingdoms of Bornu, Wadai, 
and others, urged on by their Arab auxiliaries, waged continual 


war with the pagans on their borders, and spoiled the whole ' 


Soudán with fire and sword, on the pretence of propagating 
the true faith, fhe profession of «hich conferred upon them a 
` prescriptive right over the persons and the property of all un- 
believers. 
Domestic and intertribal slavery, had always existed in 
- Africa, but this caused comparatively little misery to the mass 
of the population, compared with the European slave-trade on 
the West Coast, which necessitated the carrying on of wars to 
procure the immense number of slaves required, and hence led 
to the devastation and depopulation of the country. The 
Eastern slave-trade with Africa had also been carried on from 


time immemorial ; but not till the Arabs became easily possess.” 


ed of fire- arms did it become a serious scourge to the country, 
Many causes "were in operation also to mitigate it in former 
times." All Asia and a great part of Europe were available to 
supply the demand for slaves, created by the harem and domes- 


tic system of the oriental world. The 'slave-markets of Con- 


stantinople and Cairo were kept well filled by the cruises of the 
Barbary Corsairs and the raids of the Crim Tartars, In the 
seventeenth century one hundred thougand women .and 
children were carried off captive from their homes in Hungary 


and Poland by a Turkish army as the spoil of a single cam-- 


paign, Three thousand: European slaves were liberated in the 
Barbary regencies by Lord Exmouth’s fleet within. the present 
century. But the collapse of the Muhammadan power led to 


~ ae 
FN 


the successive closing of all these markets for human flesh, and - 


at last the Soudan remained as the sole soürce for the supply 
of recruits to the domestic institution of Islam. The capture 
of Zanzibar from the Portuguese by the Arabs of Muscat, and 
the conquest of the Eastern Soudán by the Egyptian flag, com- 
bined with the introduction of cheap fire-arms into Africa to 


enormously extend and amplify the Eastern slave-trade. The - 


English cruisers have checked, if they have not altogether 
stopped, the trade by sea from the ports of East Africa ; but the 
traffic has only been directed into other- channels, and it would 
require an army of police and a fleet of gunboats to stop the 
smuggling of slaves across the. narrow Red Sea, which a dec 
with a favouring wind can cross between sunset and sunrise, 
The Government of the Khedive, yielding to the pressure of 
rud philanthropy exercised through diplomacy, prohibi- 
ted slavery and the slave-trade in Egypt. with much the same 
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effect as the laws against betting and gambling in Eugland 
have on English turf transactions. 

The Khedive Ismail officially denounced slavery, while every 
‘servant in his own household was a slave. It is impossible 
for European Christians and Asiatic Mussalmans to understand, 
'or to appreciate, each other's motives and attitude on this sub- 
ject. The Anti-Slavery Society is regarded in Egypt as the 
Anti-Vaccination Society is in England. It is impossible for an 
Englishman and an Egyptian to occupy the same platform in 
this matter of slavery. The fact that the real rulers of Egypt 
for a thousand years, the members of the Military Corporation 
of Mamelukes, were everyone of them purchased slaves, is but a 
slight indication of the impassable gulf. between Eastern and 
Western ideas on this subject. 

Hence, in spite of commercial treaties and anti-slavery pro- 
clamations, the net result of the extension of Egyptian influence 
in the Soudan was an immense increase in the area of the opera- 
tions of the slave-traders. The result of expeditions under- 

taken with: the ostensible purpose of putting down the slave- 
" trade was simply to extend it. . 

When Sir Samuel Baker visited the Soudán, he found the 
slave-hunting Turks and Arabs flying the "Egyptian flag aud 
wearing thc Egyptian uniform. In 1870 he was appointed by 
the Khedive to command an expedition, to carry the Egyptian 
flag from Khartum to: the equator. The objects of this ex: 
pedition wére, in the words of his successor Gordon, * the sub- 
jugation of the countries south of Gondokoro, the suppression of 
the slave-trade, the introduction of a system of regular com- 
munication, and the opening up of. the navigation of the great - 
lakes of the equator. Nothing was really done towards the 
accomplishment òf these objects. . . . Baker's expedition 
was a mere conquest on paper" A few military posts, at vast 
distances apart, represented Egyptian rule in Equatorial Africa, 
In 1874 Colonel Gordon was appointed Governor-General of 
the Egyptian Soudan. He set himself earnestly and resolutely 
to suppress the abominable traffic; and with so much success as 
to make the name of the, Egyptian Government odious to 
every slave-trader and slave-holder in the country, 2 e. to every 
man of rank, wealth, and influence ; in short, to the whole free 
population. “ Gordon set the house on fire, and all his suc- 
cessors could do was to watch the flames." 

That the prohibition of the trade had been urged on the 
Khedive by Christians and Europeans, and that the task of its 
suppression was entrusted to the hands of. these infidels, was in 
itself enough to excite the resentment of the fanatical -Arabs : 
and their discontent was aggravated by the unheard-of theories 
put forward by Gordon and his European Lieutenants, that 
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pagans were entitled to the-same treatment and consideration 
as true believers. |. 

. After Gordon had resigned his post, the prevailing discontent 
was increased by the rapacity and corruption inherent in the 
Turkish system of government, which had only been in abeyance 
under his rule, and which burst forth with tenemen vigour under 
his successors. 

The good old yule and simple sian on revenue collection in 
the Turkish Empire is for every official to squeeze as much as 
he can out of those below him, and to disgorge as little as pos- 
sible to those above him. Applied to this system, the machinery 
of European administration introduced ‘into the Soudan, . only 
aggravated the misery of the people. 

The decline of the power and prosperity of Islam -has, for 
some time past, clearly indicated to the Moslem mind the ap- 
proaching end of the Dispensation : and it happened that in 
1882, the end of the thirteenth century of the Muhammadan- era, 
gave rise to predictions and expectations of a final catastrophe. 


movement headed by Arabi Pasha in Egypt, and in the ap- 
pearance of a Mahdi, or Musalman Messiah in the Soudán, with 
the mission of. first: restoring the True Faith to its pristine 
purity, and then converting the unbelieving world to it. - It’ is 
as difficultto draw the line between enthusiasm ‘and imposture 
in the case of the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad, as in. the case ‘of 
other Semitic prophets ; whether he believed in himself, or not, 
when he stood forth announcing a divine massage to the peo- 
ple— Thus saith the Lord," &c. The people at all .events 
believed in him ; and his mission was duly attested by signs 
and miracles. . Flames of fire played round the - spearheads- of 
his standards in the night, and the drums of the heavenly host 
who accompanied: him were heard: beating in the air: He 
preached war to the knife against the Turks, the head and front 
of whose offending was that they had adopted the dréss and 
manners of the Franks, and had thrust the sacred law given 
by God to Islam, eternal, immutable, from their judgment 
seat, replacing it by a code borrowed from Christians, of man's 
devising, a mere expression of poor, imperfect, human wisdom. 

Interest and fanaticism combined to,unite all the Arab in- 
habitants of the Soudán under the Mahdi's banner, and the 
isolated Egyptian garrisons fell by famine or-treachery, one 


after another. An army of fifteen thousand Egyptians. under . 


an English officer,-Hicks Pasha, was despatched to reconquer 
the Soudan, was citcumvented and cut off by the Mahdi, and 
destroyed | to aman: 

The defeat of this regular army with its rifles and artillery, 
by half-naked Arabs, aimed only with sword and spear, was 


|J 
These -expectations ‘had a great share in the'revolutionary-^ 
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the greatest miracle that Muhammad Ahmad had yet 
accomplished, and the most convincing proof of his divine 
mission. Itclearly indicated thé hand of the Lord. All the 
Soudán was now at his mercy : only the capital Khartüm still 
held out for the, Khedive, 

The English were now the real masters of Etrypt, and the 
English Cabinet shrank from the toil and cost of reconquering 
the Soudán. 

Mr. Gladstone described the Soudánese as a people rightly 
struggling to be free ; but when he said this, he probably did 
not know that the Mahdi held out to his followers the hope 
of enslaving everybody else. Instead of sending an army 
to save Khartüm, Mr. Gladstone sent Gordon there once more, 
Gordon did all that man could do, but he could not do the 
work of an army. Perhaps a single battalion of British 
' Soldiers might have saved Gordon and Khartüm. When the 
siege had lasted a year, and the state of the town was des- 
perate, a British army was despatched down the Nile too late 
tosaveit. Khartüm was taken, Gordon was killed, and the 
British army was withdrawn after some barren victories over 
the Arabs, - The whole Eastern Soudán now owned the rule of 
the Mahdi and obeyed the law of Islam. The slave trade was 
re-established in full vigour; and preparations were made for 
carrying the holy war into all the countries around. The 
Mahdi did not long, survive his triumph; his own success 
conquered him: he was not proof against the temptations of 
* wealth and luxury, the worldly pleasures which, when a poor 
' dervish, he had denounced so eloquently. He was carried off 
by an attack of small-pox, caught amid the promiscuous em- 
braces of his numerous harem. 

He was succeeded, after the precedent of the Prophet 
Muhammad, by his lieutenant, or Khalifa, Abdulla Taashi, of the 
Baggüra or "cattle- -owning Arabs, who have now, through this 
elevation of their clansman, become the ruling caste in the 
Eastern Soudan. The Khalifa seems to be a clever and ambi. 
tious man, and is reputed to have been the prime mover in the 
late Mahdi’s political and military operations, and the chief 
_cause of their success. He may, perhaps, prove the founder of 
a new dynasty and of a native kingdom in the Soudan, like 
that of Sennaar in past times: but the fanaticism which the 

"new State has inherited from its origin, makes it at present so 
‘dangerous to: all its: neighbours, that its very existence is a 
continual menace to their peace, and a temptation to them, 
by opposing, to end it. It is also the very stronghold and 
support of the slave-trade which it has resuscitated, and) which 
itis the great objéct of the civilised nations of Europe, and 
especially of England, to annihilate, The first care of the 
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: Mahdi and of his successor was to re-open the African slave- 


trade with Asia by way of Arabia; and for this purpose the 
slave-dealing leader, Osman Digma, was despatched to capture 
the port of Suákin, and so open a way for the easy export of ^ 
slaves. Many of the Egyptian posts on the Red Sea littoral were 
taken : an Egyptian army despatched to the relief of Suakin was 
annihilated, and a succession of fierce battles was fought with 
English troops sent for the same purpose. The attempt was 
for years continually renewed, and torrents of gallant Arab 
blood have dyed the sands round Suákin without avail; for, 
even were the town taken and the coveted port acquired, it 
would of course be useless for the purpose for which the Arabs 
require it, as long as the English gunboats have the command 
of the sea, Meanwhile the export of slaves goes on pretty 
briskly : the caravans being marched to some unfrequented pari. 
of the coast, where they are awaited by sailing craft which carry 


"them, under cover of the night, into Arabia. Public slave- 


markets have been re-opened in Khartüm, and the other 
principal towns in the Soudan, and the Arab and Nubian slave- 
raiding expeditions harry the negro tribes as far as the 
equator. 

Stapley rescued Amin Pasha, and carried him off to the 
coast, just in time to save him from sharing the fate of 
Lupton Bey and Slatin Bey, who were seized in their govern- 
ments by the Mahdis men, and casried as prisoners to 
Khartim. After Amin’s escape, the dervishes under the 
Amir Karamalla entered the Equatorial Province and des-3i 
troyed the last vestige of Egyptian rule in the Eastern Soudan, 
Some of the Soudánese soldiers, who had formed the Egyptian 
garrison of the province, escaped with Amin and Stanley: 
others fled later before Karamalla’s advance and reached 
Uganda, where they have now taken service under the English. 


But the déclared policy of the dervishes, * as the Mahdi's 
followers began to be called, was nothing less than the conver- 
sion of the whole world to the faith of Islam, and their mission 
was to commence with the expulsion of the Europeans and 
Europeanised Turks from the land of Egypt, which represents 
the civilized world to the eyes of the Arab of the desert. 
To the European, the Turk presents the embodiment of 







* The word Dervish means originally a poor man, and secondarily a 1eligious 
mendicant, a Musalman travesty of the begging friars of Mediæval Christendom, 
Monasticism was condemned by the Prophet Muhammad, who said ; “TA 
Rahibaniyat fi'| Islámiya"" : “there is no moukery in Islam :” but the Turánian 
nations, on their conversion to the true faith, brought their old Buddhist monastic 
institutions along -with them. The fighting Dervishes of the Soudán may be 
compared with the “ Sea-beggars” of Holland and Zeeland. who wore 
crescents in their caps, as a sign that they would rather gerve the Turk than the 

Ope, 
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Asiatic bigotry and barbarism ; to the Arab, he appeats as 
the type of the godless civilization of the Franks. We look at 
the qualities of his mind inherited'from his Mongolian ancestors. 
+ The simple: son of the desert, who judges only by externals, 
looks at his frock-coat and patentleather boots. Butin truth 
it needs only a flimsy excuse to inflame the natural race-hatred. 
between the Semitic Arab and *the Mongolian Turk, which 
shows itself in a thousand ways in all the lands where the latter 
has so long lorded it over the former, his stout arm and his 
keen sword making up for the dulness of his wits and the 
scantiness of his numbers. The rule of the Turk has been 
ever solely and simply that of brute force; and he still rules 
over almost all the lands of Islam at this day. 
_ The first expedition sent by the Khalifa for the conquest of 
Egypt followed up the retirement of Lord Wolsely’s army 
from Dongola, after its unsuccessful attempt to rescue Gordon 
and relieve Khartim. The Dervish force was small, and was 
easily repulsed by the English from the frontiess of Egypt, 
and driven back into the Nubian desert: The next attempt 
was made in 1889, when an army of chosen warriors, under 
the command of Wad Nejümi (the astrologer's son), one of 
the bravest and most fanatical, as well as the most successful 
of the Mahdist generals, was despatched from Khartim, 
burning with high hope and blessed with prophecies of success 
by the Khalifa. They, carried their wives and children, and 
their simple goods and chattels with them, to settle in the 
r^ land which the Lord should give unto them. They crossed the 
Nubian desert, but when their toilsome march approached 
the frontiers of the promised land, the English gunboats on 
the Nile prevented their access to the water, and they began to 
suffer fearfully from thirst. Bearing up bravely against their 
accumulating hardships, they continued to advance, their ranks 
daily thinned by death and desertion; and Wad Nejümi 
replied to the overtures of the English Commander, who point- 
ed out to him the hopelessness of contending against over- 
whelming force, that Providence was not on the side of the 
strongest battalions, but that God would give the victory to 
whom He pleased. In the battle that followed the Dervish 
army was annihilated, and Wad Nejümi died the death of a 
hero, and in his people’s estimation, of a martyr, 

To the east of the new Musalman state in the Soudán, and: 
‘overlooking its plains from a rugged mountain eyrie, lay the 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia. Never has the influence of 
the physical configuration of a country on the character and. 
fortunes of its inhabitants been more conspicuously illustrated 
than in this Switzerland of Africa, which, Christianised .soon 
after the death of the Christ, has temained to this day a 
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Christian oasis in the Islamite desert around it, simply because 
its rugged mountain fastnesses repelled the Turks and Arabs 
who overran without difficulfy all the surrounding plains. - 

The Turks gained the flat strips of coast between the-a 
mountains of Tigré and the Red Sea, and established a Pasha 


“atthe sea-port of Massowah, from whence they frequently 


attempted the conquest of*Abyssinia. But all their efforts 
were frustrated by the difficulty of the country, the courage of 


the Christians, and the opportune arrival of the Portuguese 


upon the scene, who brought with them fire-arms to oppose to 
those of the Turks. The discovery of the existence of a 


Christian kingdom in the heart of Africa revived the legends 


of Prester John, and promised a valuable ally to European 
enterprise in the new-found Eastern World. Priests and soldiers, 
and arms and ammunition were despatched from Lisbon and} 
Goa to the Abyssinian coast, and were welcomed with ope 
arms and willing hands by the natives. But, ag happened elsé- 
where, all the effect of Portuguese arms and diplomacy was 
neutralised by the insensate bigotry of the Jesuits, who subor- 
dinated every other question to their scheme for subjugating 
the Christianity of Abyssinia to the spiritual dominion of Rome. 

, The attachment of the Abyssinians to their ancient ritual was 
proportioned to their ignorance ; their indignation at Romish 
usurpation overcame their gratitude for their deliverance from 
Turkish invasion, and the Portuguese mjssions were expelled 
from the country, and for two hundred years more Abyssinia 
remained:a sealed country to Europeans, The French physi- 
cian, Poncet, visited it on a secret mission from Le Grand Mo- 
"argue, in pursuance of one of that kings magnificent Utopian 
schemes, and brought back a report of the wealth and power 
of the Christian kingdom, dictated more by a desire to enhance 
the importance of his own mission than by a regard for truth. 
He was accompanied by a missionaty priest, Father Brevedent, 
whose proceedings might afford us some clue to the ill-success 
of the Catholic Missions in Ethiopia. In the kingdom of 
Sennaar a sick Musalman child was brought to M. Poncet for 
treatment. In his narrative he says: “As the child was so 
ill that I had scarce any hopes of her recovery, Father Brevedent 
baptized her secretly, upon pretence of giving her a medicine; | 
and the child was so fortunate as to die, after having been 
received into Christ’s kingdom. Father Brevedent was i 
overjoyed at having opened the gates of heaven to this babe 
that he assured me, with such tranports as words could never 
express, that, had he performed but this single act in his life- 
time, he should have thought himself amply rewarded for all 
the fatigues and trials he had undergone during this journey." 
One hundred years later Bruce revived European interest in 
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Abyssinia by his journey to discover the sources of the Nile; 
and in our own generation the country was traversed by an 
English expedition, sent from India, to release Englishmen held 
in captivity by King Theodore, who had adopted this Irish 
method of inducing the English nation to join him in a crusade 
L against the Turks, When the Khedive Ismail sent Baker and 
Gordon to conquer the Soudán, he also renewed the Turkish 
attempts to: conquer Abyssinia; but the Egyptian armies, in 
spite of their superior armament and discipline, and the direc- 
tion of their operations by European officers, were repeatedly 
routed with great slaughter by the Abyssinians under King 
John. This monarch had gained the throne after the death 
of King Theodore, principally by the aid of the arms and 
stores which had been given to him by the English when they 
evacuated the country : and he set a high value on their friend- 
ship and good opinion, When the Mahdist revolt broke out 
in the Soudan, the English sent an embassy to King John and 
ursuaded him to give the Egyptian garrisons on the frontiers 
of Abyssinia safe. conduct to Massowah, their stores and arms 
and equipments being handed over to the Abyssinians along 
with the stations which they vacated: and the king was well 
pleased with the bargain. He hoped, through the good offices 
of his friends, the English, to obtain possession also of Massowah, 
the natural port and only outlet of Abyssinia on the side of 
the sea, The possession of the coast by the Turks had cut off 
Christian Abyssinia from all intercourse with the rest of Christ- 
endom, and had kept her people in a state of barbarism and 
savagery no way superfor to that of the Mus!im nations around 
them. To’ the philanthropist who yearned for the civilization 
of Africa, here was a door for the introduction of knowledge and 
culture into the dark continent. As Christians, the Abyssinians 
were capable of the civilization which no Musalmam nation 
has ever attained to, or is ever likely to attain. Here, then, was 
a chance for English diplomacy to confer lasting benefit on 
Abyssinia and on Africa in general, England had, of course, 


no more legal right to dispose of Massowah than she had to. 


occupy Egypt: but, as the ge facto ruler of the latter country, 
she might have exercised the natural right to restore to the 
Abyssinian nation its long-lost sea-port, and its only door of 
| communication with the outside world. But, instead of hand- 
Ming Massowah over to Abyssinia, England'gave it away to 
italy ! 

Our Government wanted the support of Italy in their Egyp- 
jan policy, and they thus purchased it by the cession of terri- 
tory that did not belong to them, It belonged naturally to 
Abyssinia, and actually to Egypt. 

kaly wanted a colony to receive her surplus population 
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which now overflows into the French provinces of Tunis and 
Algiers, or emigrates to the South American Republics. Tripoli 
lies convenient, and its climate is not insupportable to the 
native of Southern Europe: but it belongs to Turkey, and its 
occupation by Italy would haye aroused the jealousy of France. 
‘The tropical climate of Massowah is totally unsuited to 
European residents, and the long rule of the Turks had effec: " 
tually killed whatever commerce it ever possessed, But the 
Italians would not look theig gift horse in the mouth, and 
hastened to take possession of the island, and to occupy the 
adjacent territories on the mainland. 

King John was furious when he heard that Massowah had been 
given to the Italians. He even addressed messages to the 
Mahdi, offering to unite with him against the Europeans, who 
were the common enemies ofall Africans, and in whose faith and 
friendships no trust could be reposed. But it is conjectured that? 
these overtures might only have been intended to throw the 
Detvishes off their guard and lull them into a false sense of secu: 4 
rity, and that the bearers of them were directed to act as spies. 
Fhe attention of the fanatics had of course soon been drawn to 
the Christiah kingdom at their doors. Immediately after the 
fall of Khartüm, a large Dervish army under Wad Arbáb was 
despatched to the invasion of Abyssinia, A great battle was 
fought at Galabat, in which the Arabs were routed and Wad 
Arbab was killed. The Khalifa sént a larger army to avenge 
this defeat, under the command of his best and most trusted 
general, Abu Angar; who had, by his general talents and 
special aptitude for war, risen from the lotvest of slaves to be 
the greatest of chiefs, Unfortunately at this time King John 
and the bulk of his army and best generals had proceeded 
_ against the Italians at Massowah, and the troops he left behind 
him were beaten by Abu Angar, who invaded Abyssinia, 
ravaged the country, and sacked Gondar the capital, burning 
all the churches, and carrying off thousands of Abyssinian 
women and children into slavery, 

King John could achieve nothing against the Italians: his 
General Ras Abula surprised and destroyed two Italián com- 
panies which had ventured into the open, but the Italian 
defences were much too strong to be attempted by any number ` 
of Abyssinians ; and after wasting his time before them, the 
king hurried backjtoo late, to save his capital or to avenge 
its destruction on Abu Angar, who had returned to Galabat 
loaded with booty. He died of illness soon afterwards, and 
his successor Zeki Tumal was attacked by the whole Abyssinian 
army, led by King John in person, in his camp at Galabat;” 
The numbers and fury of the assailants overcame the desperate 
resistance of the defenders: the Zariba was penetrated, the 
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town set on fire, and the Dervish Army was almost annihilated, 
when King John was killed by a random bullet in the moment 
of victory, which was thus snatched from the grasp of the 
Abyssinians. Their army immediately broke up, every band 
making its way towards their own home.- The news was 
carried to the surviving Dervishes by Arab women who escap- 
ed from their fee in the confusion following on the king's 
death ; and, sallying out, Zeki Tumal and his men fell on the 
rear of the retreating Christians, inflicted great loss on them, 
and captured the king’s body. His head was cut off and sent 
to the Khalifa, along with the letters from the Queen of 
England urging the ‘king to make peace with the Italians, 
which were found by the Dervishes among the royal baggage. 
But the Arabs had suffered too heavily to take advantage of 
the anarchy which followed on the king's death, and their 
attention has now been distracted from that country by the 
jadvance of the Italians to Kassala. After King John's death, 


id Menelek, prince of Shoa, declared himself the vassal of Italy, 


=, 
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and with the aid of Italian. money and munitions of-war, has 
made himself master of most parts of Abyssinia, 

The Italians meanwhile gradually pushed westwards, ex- 
tending their dominions inland from Massowah* along the 
slopes of the mountains which form the northern boundary 
of Abyssinia. They raised and disciplined bodies of native 
troops, built forts, and established a simple system of adminis- 
tration suitable to the ideas and needs of the nomadic tribes 
who inhabited the country. They also strove, and with partial 
success, to open up, a trade with the Soudán ; but this trade 
was continually checked by the raids of the Dervishes, whose 


' bands, in 1885, plundered the country to within a few miles 


of Massowah. As the Italians advanced still further into the 
country, the conflicts between their troops and the Malidists 
became more frequent, and the Italians, being always victorious, 
occupied Keren, and pushed the Dervishes back upon  Kassala. 
At last, after the defeat and death of King John, the Khalifa’s 
nephew, Amir Ahmad Ali, who bad succeeded Zeki Tumal 
in the command of the Dervishes on the Abyssinian frontier, 
led a great host to attack the Italians at their frontier post 
of Agordat. The defenders came boldly out to meet him 
in the plain, and, though the Italians were far inferior in 
numbers, they gained a brilliant victory, Ahmad Ali, who 
appeared at the head of his army clad in glittering chain 
armour, was killed by a case-shot ;all the other Amirs were 
killed or wounded; most of the Dervish banners weré 


"captured by the Italians, and the routed army fled in the’ 


greatest confusion to Kassala. Tlie Italians, having been 
re-inforced, followed them up, again defeated them, and gained . 
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possession of Kassala, The Khalifa has assembled all his 
forces to attempt to re-take it, but they appear, from the latest 
advices, to be in no great hurry to try conclusions again with 
the Italians. - 

The object of the Italians in thus penetrating the interior 
-of the -Soudán is commerce, not conquest. They would be 
better pleased to trade with the Dervishes than to fight them ; 
and indeed the old trade of Massowah with the interior, which 
was interrupted by the Mahdi's rebellion against the Egyptian - 
Government, has been sever&l times re-opened under the 
ltalians, but as often closed again by the hostility of the 
Dervishes, All modern wars are wars for a market ; and as 
commerce lured the English forward, against the will of their 
rulers, to empire in India, so she may now guide the arms of 
Italy to conquest at Khartüm and on the banks of the Nile, 

But the progress made by the Italians, and their claim to 
suzerainty over Abyssinia, excited the jealousy of Ras Manka- 
sha, or Mangascia, the Christian ruler of Tigre. He foolishly 
drew upon himself their anger and the weight of their arms ; 
and the Italian steel was reddened no longer with Moslem 
blood, but with gallant Christian gore, General Baratieri 
invaded Tigre, captured Adowa, the capital of Ras Mangascia, 
and routed and destroyed his army, It is said that the Ras 
was secretly stirred up against the Italians by the Emperor 
Menelek, who repents him of his acknowledgment of a foreign 
suzerainty which is intensely galling to the national and 
patriotic pride of the Abyssinians ; and in this feeling the 
Emperor is encouraged by French emissariesfrom the settlement 
of Obock on the neighbouring shores of the Red Sea. 
These disinterested friends, with the amiable object of putting 
aspoke in the Italian wheel, expatiate on the strength of 
France and the weakness of Italy, and try to persuade the 
untutored mind of the Abyssinian Emperor that * Codlin is the . 
friend, and not Short," Whether their machinations have been 
successful, remains to be seen: it appears, however, as if the 
former friendly relations of Menelek with the Italian Govern- 
ment had been interrupted. , 

The Emperor has of late been chiefly occupied, as was 
natural, with the countries to the south of Abyssinia, in the 
vicinity of his own principality of Shoa. Instead of cam- 
paigning against the Dervishes, he has employed all the force 
of Abyssinia against the Musalman Gallas in the south, and 
has quite broken their power, slaying hundreds of them, carrying . 
off thousands of women aud children into Christian slavery, 
and forcing many of the men to renounce Islamism, He has 
occupied Harrar, lately one of the strongholds of Islam, and 
has turned its mosques into Christian Churches, A junction 
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between the forces of the Abyssinians and Italians would 
probably soon result in the destruction of the Dervish power, 
and the downfall of militant Islam in East Africa, 

The Eastern Soudán at this moment presents a curious 
panorama of contrasting social and political systems, and of 
varying phases of civilization, as developed by the different 
races of mankind, from the primitive village communities of 
the agricultural Dinka and Shillook Negro tribes along the 
banks of the White Nile, to the comparatively highly organized 
European system of administfation introduced by the Italians 
into their colony, of Erythrea. 

The late lamented Mr. Gerald Portal wrote of the work ac- 
complished by the Italians in East Africa, that “a good deal of 
progress has been made in the work of civilization and coloni- 
zation. A large tract of country running straight inland from 
Massowah has been declared an Italian Crown Colony, and is 
now known, in Italy at least, as the Colony of Erythrea, 
Massowah itself, which, under the successive rule of the Turks 
and Egyptians, consisted of a miserable collection of wooden 
huts and mud hovels, impregnated with filth and disease, a 
fitting harbour of refuge for all the scum ofthe Soudan, is 
now a well-built, clean, and well-organized village, where 
poverty is scarce, and crime almost unknown. From Massowah 
a railway now runs past Monkullu to Satrali, and then on to 
Ailet and towards Keren ; and all through this district any old 
woman with her umbrella could now travel with greater 
confidence and safety than would have been possible fora: 
party. of a hundred well-armed men, when we traversed this 
road, three years ago." 

Standing opposed to this modern European system is the 
old Semitic ideal Theocracy ; the Dervish Commonwealth, 
governed by the decrees of Allah as revealed in the past to 
His Prophets, and in the present through dreams and visions 
to His chosen instruments. Its policy is in accordance with 
the immemorial character of the sons of Ishmael who are its 
real rulers, “his hand against every man, and every man's hand 
against him." Agriculture and commerce are neglected; the 
only trade that flourishes is the slave-trade ; nearly the whole 
male population are under arms, employed in ceaseless raids 
on all the countries round, from which they return with the 
slaves and booty from which the revenues of the state are 
derived. The Dervish system has spread among the Negro 
kingdoms to the westward, and wars and fightings have been 
the order of the day, as far as the shores of Lake Chad: These 
countries have hitherto been under the influence of the power- 
ful sect of the Senusiya, a Musalman confraternity founded 
after the Freach conquest of Algiers, with the same object as 
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the Mahdist movement, that of resisting to the death the ad- 
vance of European manners and ideas. 

A Senusiya teacher in Kordofan, nick-named Abu Gemaiza, 
(the Father of the Acacia tree), from his habit of addressing 
the crowds of his disciples from under the shade of a spreading 
Acacia tree, gave himself out to be an inspired prophet, de- 
nounced the Mahdi and the Khalifa Abdulla as impostors, and 
raised a formidable rebellion against their authority: but the 
small-pox carried him off, too, in the hour of his triumph, and 
the movement collapsed with his death. 

All these countries are now as regularly ruined as by the 
exactions of the Egyptian tax-gatherers, and the last state of 
the Eastern Soudan is worse than the first. 

Egypt represents yet another type, that of the semi-civilized 
Muhammadan State, in which a thin veneer of European 
polish covers and conceals the barbarous condition of the 
rulers, and hopelessly confuses the moral sense of their sub- 
jects. Egypt is a striking ‘illustration of the proverbial folly 
of putting new wine into old bottles. The rottenness of its 
political condition is, however, alleviated by the administration 
of the country by English officials, and of the army by British 
officers, 

The future of the Soudán must soon be decided. The 
militant Dervish State is hemmed in by its mortal enemies ; 
the English in Uganda to the south, and in Egypt on the 
north, the Italians and the Abyssinians on the west. As long 
as it still continues to exist, and’ as long as Tripoli is in the 
hands of the Turks, the slave-trade, with „all its attendant 
horrors, will continue to devour Africa. At present it seems 
that wé must look to the Italians to end this state of things, 
and that their tri-coloured flag is destined to float over the 
Eastern Soudan, as that of France, in the Western Soudan, al- 
ready floats over Timbuktu. But England, from her position in 
Egypt and in Uganda, must also have much to say to the 
regeneration of Africa. For centuries past Egypt has been 
the funnel through which the false science and false morality of 
the religion of the False Prophet have been poured into Africa, 
till they have inundated the whole northern half of the Dark 
Continent. 'The mischief will take long to repair, but it is not 
irreparable. It is from Egypt now that the principles of true 
knowledge and real freedom may be disseminated by 
English hands. The Greek culture, which penetrated to 
Ethiopia two thousand years ago, was crushed under a mass of 
Semitic barbarism. Itis tobe hoped and expected that the 
modern civilization of the western nations, iow introduced by 
the English and Italians, may have a more enduring effect. But 
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the first step towards the amelioration of the lot of the dwellers . 
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in the Eastern Soudán must be the destruction of the modern 
edition of the Arab Khalifate at Khartám, There will never 
be wanting wild beasts to ravage Africa, as long as the thickets 
which harbour them are not cut down, 
F, H. TYRRELL, 
Lieut.-General, 
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Quem tu, Melpomene, semel R 

Nascentem placido lumine videris ` 

Illum non labor Isthmius f 

Clarabit pugilem.— Horace IV. Carm. iii. 


[ * The man whom the Muses have smiled on at birth 
May never illumine the Bench or the Bar, 

Gather K. C. B. honour for statesmanly worth, 

Or be thanked in the Senate for exploit of war.] 


PREFATORY. 
* ——— 


Have you ever, in a photographic studio, chanced upon a box 
of faded “negatives”? They seem dull and faint; but if you 
look at them earnestly, you find that they are not all blank, but 
harbour lines and shadows from which you gradually make out, in 
one a landscape, in another a building, in a third a face—loved 
once, now lost—framed in the forgotten fashion of a bye-goae style of 
hair and dress. i 

These pages are like that: nothing clear ar vivid, little that 
would be generally interesting, but things on which one loves to 
look at odd times, I do not call them * Reminiscences, for the 
word has been blunted by careless use. But that is whatthey are, 
if you will take the word in its original French accuracy and edge— 
* rappel d' un souvenir à peu p:às effacé ; acte par lequel nous cherchons 
&ressaisir un souvenir incomplet." 9 The act of seeking an in- 

. complete recollection is the act which I have performed here, rather 
than that of recording actual recollections, which some--abler 
than myself—have undertaken and will undertake again. 

The result of my efforts may not be very successful ; the memories 
are not concerned with many scenes of beauty, with many persons 
of high distinction. But no attempt has been made to give them 
more importance than is their due; and such claim as they have 
to prefer, is founded upon this, that they are neither stolen, imagined, 


nor “ touched up." They are certainly open to one serious objection 5- 


namely, that they relate to matters which have passed away and 
ceased all visible operation. Superficially, at least, that is so : but 
it is not a completely valid reason for not taking note of them. 
Nothing that can be urged as to the loss of recollection will suffice to 
show that the things themselves are lost : in fact, a little reflection will 
show that what has once been, can never return to nonentity, or really 
-- cease to operate ™ Doubtless the effect of such operation will be 


* Littré. 
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weakened by lapse of time; and the politics of Christendom are 
more influenced by the doings of Napoleon III than by those of 
Sesostris. Still it remains true, of small men, even as of great men, 
that the past engenders the present : which, again, is pregnant with 
germs of the future, In this sense nothing that has ever happeued 
Can be altogether nullified : in the fine phrase of Dryden :— 
* Not Heaven itself over the past has powgy, 
For what has been has been ; and I have had my hour,” 

Unimportant as I was, and’ obscurely as my hour went by, the 
relation is a fragment—small, but real—of the vast cycle of humanity, 
For those who care for the Indian Empire it has the additional 
interest due to a peculiar standpoint ; for it shows the end of a singular 
system anda rather remarkable epoch. 


CHAPTER I. 


1825.47. 

I was born, May 16th, 1825. in the house under the clock in the 

quadrangle’ of the (then) E. I. College, at Haileybury, 
where my father was Professor of Arabic and Persian, in 
‘addition to being Registrar of the College., An account of 
his varied career will be found in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Vol XXX. His mother was sister to the first 
Lord Harris, and his wife was daughter of a New England 
Tory gentleman, who had emigrated to London after the 
evacuation of Boston in 1776. His name was Wheelwright, 
and the tamily is still well-known in the state of Massachusets. 
Mr. Wheelwright had married his first cousin, Catherine 
Apthorp, who was great-niece of Sir Horace Mann, Walpole's 
correspondent, and was also first cousin to the Marquess of 
Cornwallis, There were five of these young ladies, my mother 
being one; a second, Catherine, married to the Rev. T. 
Chevallier ; a third, Alicia, engaged to George Corrie, afterwards 
Master of Jesus, but did not live to be married ; of theother 
two I know nothing of interest. My father had been, in his 
youth, a not undistinguished officer in the Madras Presi- 
dency, where he had served both in the army and in the Civil 
Service. - 

The College, as it impressed itself upon my infantine brain, 
was a somewhat depressing building, situated on a desolate 
heath, and almost inaccessible to public opinion. I have no 
recollection of any circulating library from which. we could 
get modern books or periodicals ; and I think the students 
were generally regarded with dread by the members of the 
Professors’ families, as a turbulent and lawless crew. But I 
have no intention of bringing charges against either classes 
or individuals ; much less do I presume to criticise my father, 
who was a man of simple piety and inborn harmlessness, 
combined with a naturally humorous originality and-a wide 
knowledge of the world, His manners were marked by the 
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.true courtesy of benevolence ; yet I think his life in College: 
was rather more solitary than was quite good for him. 

It may suffice to fix the moment at which my memories 
begin, if I mention that we used to drive our own carriage to 
town, where my  grandmother's second  husband—Mark 
Morléy— was a Proctor, or lawyer of the Ecclesiastical ‘Courts, 
who lived in Pauls Chain, mear the great cathedral on 
Ludgate Hill. My first recollections of London are therefore 
connected with the city, where, at night, I was lulled to sleep 
by the roar of the boulder-paved streets, the clang of the 
neighbouring clock, and the voice of the watchman calling the 
hour. Among our neighbours I remember an ancient American 
merchant named Vaughan, who lived in Fenchurch Street: 
He had been intimate with Benjamin Franklin; and I re- 
collect observing with wonder that he wore his hat at dinner: 
after an old fashion long since abandoned. (See Sainte Beuve : 
Lundis XIV, 375.) 

I must be thinking of 1830; for I can remember that the 
King, the crapulous George IV, lay dying at Windsor ; and when, 
one day in January, 1830, my father brought the news of the 
King's decease, I recollect wondering how the world would go 
on. In those days children were stil taught high ideas of 
the importance of crowned heads ; and I think mine came— 
at that period—rather from the Morleys’ cook, Mrs. Kingston, 
who was a great ally of mine. A word may, perhaps, be 
here said of my grandmother, Mrs. Morley, who remembered 
George the II's funeral, and lived to hear of the birth of the 
Prince of Wales. In the course of her long life she had 
seen many remarkable people, having met Dr, Johnson and 
been the guest of Washington in America. She was a woman 
of strong character and played whist at ninety. 

‘My father, being himself a scholar, had a high idea of 
learning. In our drives and walks, he gave me freely of 
his stores of knowledge ; and indoors I had the assistance ofa 
tutor, Mr. Knight by name. T still possess a copy of Phaedrus 
in which is thefollowing flattering, if ungrammatical, inscription : 
“To Master H. Keene, from his private tutor, a testimony 
of the sincere pleasure with which he taught him Latin and 
Greek at the early age of six; and that his talents and 
general conduct afforded considerable prospects of future 
character—]uly 20th, 1832,” The book out of which he taught 
me Greek was a New Testament in which the ancient text 
and the Roman equivalent were printed in parallel columns. 
To those early days also belong memories of the desultory 
self-education which is so, much more influential upon the 
mifid than what one gets from the teaching of others, how- 
ever kind and skilful they may be. I recollect the “ Book- 
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room " where I used to lie upon the floor, with some ancient 
volumes, secured with difficulty from the lower shelves, The 
Queen Anne “ Chaucer” by Terry, with copper-plates of the 
Pilgrims in the rococco costumes imagined as medieval by the 
artists of the day, has disappeared ; but I have at this moment 
before me the mighty folios of Rapin—translated by Tindal— 
from which the first knowledge of history was to be gained. 
I also remember Shakspere by Isaac Reed, and Beloe's Herod- 
otus, For lighter literature there was Rodinson Crusoe, 
with the Arabian Nights, some of Miss Edgeworth’s tales, 
and, dearest of all, The Pilgrims Progress, of which entrancing 
book the well-thumbed copy lies before me as I write, inscribed 
in my mother’s hand with date “ 16th May, 1833 "—not a bad 
outfit for a young soul making its first entry into life. The 
overthrow of the Bourbon Monarchy, July, 1830 ; the Reform 
agitation ; the removal of my grandmother to Hertford on her 
husband's death; and the chairing of Tom Duucombe (in his 
white hat), which I witnessed from her front windows; these 
form the first part of the first series of my faded negatives. 

The discussion of political principles would be out of place 
here ; yet I feel disposed to pause on this a moment. It wasa 
turning-point in the life of Europe, and marks an epoch and 
some new views of duty among those whose consciousness 
awoke in (or one 1830. Nor, indeed, could there have been 
wanting amongst p lder men some who were sensible of the 
new day's dawn. Among those who filled chairs during the 
short existence of the College may be named Malthus, the 
acute corrector of Rousseau and Godwin ; Empson, the son- 
in-law of Lord Jeffrey and his successor on the Edinburgh 
Review ; Sir James Stephen ; Sir James Mackintosh ; Jeremie, 
afterwards Dean of Lincoln; Melvill, the * golden "lecturer," 
and others of like, if less, ‘distinction. Such men, so near 
London, could not fail to attract visitors of a high intellectual 
rank, among whom I faintly recall a few, though no more than 
names to me. Some glimpses of the College society will 
be found in the Awsobiography of Harriett Martineau, who 
was the guest of Malthus between 1832 and 1834, at the end 
of which latter year the Professor died. Twenty years later, 
after the College had been doomed, Miss Martineau recorded 
her memories of the happy days that she had once passed 
there ; especially mentioning “the curious politeness of the 
.Persian Professor, " and the somewhat old-fashioned courtesies 
of the summer-evening parties, all over now.* 





© V. Memorials of Old Haileybury by Sir Monier Williams, London. 


A. Constable, 1894. 
* The Persian Professor was my father, of whom an account may be 


found in the Dictionary of National Biography as mentioned in the 
text above, 
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‘My intercourse with distinguished visitors to the College 
- was naturally but slight. The clearest recollection that re- 
mains is that of Lord John Townshend, who had a house half- 
way on the Hertford Road, where I remember being taken 
by my father. Lord John was a talloid gentleman, much 
afflicted  withegout, earned in earlier years by many a 
carouse with Sheridan, Fox and “the Prince.” And stories 
current in the neighbourhood seemed to indicate that these 
habits had not been quite abandoned yet, for it was currently 
believed that, when the ancient vzvezz went to any neighbouring 
house to dinner, he always made a preliminary arrangement 
with his coachman as to keeping sober ; for, said Lord John, - 
if Thomas got drunk in the servants’ hall, it would be for 
himself to drive home ; and contrariwise in the other case, 
if it were the master's turn, 

Nor should I forget John Linnell, then renowned as a 
portrait-painter, who came down by invitation to paint 
the celebrities, of the College in 1833. Malthus sate to 
him, as did also Batten, the Principal; Le Bas the Dean, 
and Empson the Law Professor; all their portraits being 
afterwards reproduced in steel engraving, of which copies are 
to be seen in Sir M. Williams’ book already cited. My 
sisters, brother and self were all painted at the same time in 
water colour; and I remember the distinguished artist asa 
small and lively man, who kept us merry during the sittings 
with quips and stories. My father, mother and grandmother 
were done in oils; and the pictures are still preserved in the 
family. Linnell, as is well known, became a remarkable’ 
painter of landscape ; was never a member of the Academy, 
and died, ninety years old—so late as 1882. 

Amongst a few other memories of that time is one of a 
journey to Broadstairs by water, and another to Cheltenham 
in a post-chaise, These excursions are worth mentioning only 
as. instances of methods of travel now quite obsolete. In the 
former case we went down. the river in a steam-packet and 
reached our destination the next day. In the latter my mother 
and I drove, in warm summer weather, through Buckingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire and part of Gloucestershire, in the then 
constant yellow chariot drawn by two horses, on one of which 
sat the driver, in a blue jacket and long napped white hat, 
with a shield upon his right leg to save it from the friction 
of the pole. No matter what his age, he was always the 
* Post-boy. " Each stage was about twelve miles, at the end 
of which the post-boy was relieved with a tip," and a new 
pair of horses was harnessed. A droll story of those days 
related to this method of movement—* Posting, " or “ travel- 
ling post," as it was called. There was a General Churchill, 
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a well-known and somewhat eccentric meniber of society, 
who had consented to act on the committee of a Conservative 
candidate in a Parliamentary election. Party contests were just 
` then waged with singular animosity, fraud and force being 
considered proper, to almost any extent. The gentleman 
. for whom Churchill acted was^ opposed by an eminent 
London hatter of those days? whose name may be indicated 
by the initial B. Neither candidate having as yet presented 
himself to the constituents in person, Churchill was hurrying 
down “ post" to open the canvass, and desired to be' first on 
the scene, On arriving at the last stage, he found only 
two pairs of horses in the stables of the inn, and was in- 
formed that both had been retained for a London hatmaker, 
: Mr. B., the Whig candidate, who was expected every moment. 
|. * Ah," cried Churchill, “old B. can't come to-day, and I am 
-to take his horses.” The landlord had no further objection 
to make, and the two pairs were “ put to" in Churchill's 
chaise. At this instant up drove B. with hotses smoking 
from the speed with wbich they had brought him the last 
twelve miles, To the cry of * Horses out" the landlord could 
reply only by pointing to Churchill :* This gentleman, Sir ; 
friend of yours." He's no friend of mine,” roared the indig- 
nant hatter; “and no gentleman either. Your card, Sir!” 
and the valorous citizen took out his case from his pocket. 
“ Certainly D." was the cool answer of the guardsman, as he 
slowly stepped into his vehicle ; “ there is my card” tossing 
it into the road; “Ido not think I need trouble you for 
your name and address, I fancy I have them in the crown 
of my hat.” This officer afterwards carried coolness to 
danger-point and even further; he went out to India on the 
‘Staff, and accompanied the army under Gough in the Gwalior 
campaign, by which Lord Ellenborough celebrated the 
Christmas of 1843. Before the action of Maharajpore, some 
one noticed that Churchill was joining a charge without his 
sword, and was told by the General that a horsewhip was 
the only weapon he should use against such rascals. After 
the battle was over, his body was found almost unrecognisable 
by reason of sabre-cuts received from the despised Mahratta 
horseman. ' 

But I am losing sight of my “ negatives"—such as they are. 
^ Among them a fairly clear impression of the old-fashioned 
posting-inns of those days; large comfortable houses in 
the quiet main-streets of country towns, with substantial fur- 
niture, plain food and old port wine ; where travellers could 
realise the enthusiasm of Dr. Johnson and the poet of the 
Seasons, Cheltenham was even then a popular sanitarium ; 
with its gardens and pump-rooms, its clerical severities under 
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the famous Evangelical Close; and the Duke of Gloucester 
conspicuous in pig-tail and Hessian boots. 

At the end of 1833 my father was much depressed by an 
unexpected domestic calamity; and, being in many ways - 
dissatisfied with his position at Haileybury, resolved to retire 
and take the family to Some quiet haven where he might 
have rest. His reasons must have been strong; for he 
gave up a good house and grounds, with many advantages, 
at an age when a man is not too old to continue his work, 
yet not young enough to undertake new occupations, We 
went first to Hastings, chartering a wholestage coach ; and, 
before the end of the summer of 1834, settled at Tunbridge 
Wells, Our own coachman brought down the carriage ; f 
and I recollect his telling us how oneof the horses had taken} 
fright at “ one of these ere Homnibusses" That commence- é- 
ment of democratised locomotion—said to have been originally: 
projected in Paris by Blaise Pascal—had been introduced into 
London by “the widow Shillibeer in 1829 ; and emnibi—as 
Joseph Hume called them—were still novelties to rural grooms 
and their equine charges. They were indeed portentous 

.machines, drawn by three horses, and carrying no less than 
twenty-two inside passengers. Coaches also ran to various 
suburbs that are now parts of “ town." 

After some preliminary experiments we settled at Calverley 
Terrace, where my father bought a house with garden and 
stabling, and where the dear man had hoped to pass his de- 
clining years, It was a superior house for that period, solidly : 
built of sandstone, with plate glass windows. Just across the 
road was the house, since turned into a hotel, where her 
present Majesty Queen Victoria then dwelt, with her widowed 

. mother, the hoüsehold being managed by Sir John Conroy. 
The young Princess was a very sweet-looking girl, who was 
often to be seen walking in the town and on the common ; 
and all that was heard of her bringing up announced the pre- 
-paration for an exalted destiny which is not always so well and 
wisely made, For example, we were told of her going into a 
shop where they sold the pretty marqueterie-work for which 
the place was celebrated (and which, under the name of 
* Tunbridge-ware" was the chief local industry. ) The toyal 
child—she was about fifteen—,takinga fancy to some choice 
sample of the ware, was told a price beyond the sum in her pocket, 
and reluctantly declared her inability to become the posses- 
sor. “ But we can send it and your Royal Highness can pay 
hereafter," “ No," answered the Princess firmly,“ I am not al- ` 
lowed to buy anything that I cannot pay for." 

I went to school at “Tom Allfree's" ; then a favourite place 

for boys. He had been employed in tuition in Russia—it 
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was said in the family of the Emperor Nicholas—and he had 
married in that country; so that, though born and bred a 
Sussex yeoman, he had a good knowledge of colloquial Russian 
and French, with a very respectable Continental connexion. ° 
Besides boys of high social rank in the British islands, Mr, 
Alfree often received foreign pupils, lads of good birth from l 
Russia, Prussia, Portugal and evep Brazil. In such an academy 
the classical fraining of childhood rather slackened, while 
French and geography, and a generally extended horizon, 
became prominent: there was also an interminable diatribe 
by the Principal, upon the not very fascinating subject of 
Russian rivers, beginning ;—“ The Mezéna, the Dwina, and | 
the Onega flow northward .....” A sort of desultory ac- 
quaintance with things in general was to be acquired at such 
„à place ; and, as far as one kept up a taste for Latin and Greek, | 
‘it could be cultivated with the assistance of Fred. Norgate | 
‘afterwards member of a well-known London publishing | 
firm. | 
The period from 1834 to the middle of 1837 yields but 
little to recollection. In the former year some excitement 
was caused by an unusual exercise of the Royal prerogative 
when King William, on the 5th November, dismissed the Whig 
Ministry. Sir Robert Peel, who was travelling on the Con- 
tinent, hurried home and did his best to form a government ; 
but he was not successful in making one that would work; 
and in April, 1835,°the King was obliged to reinstate Lord 
Melbourne and most of his colleagues, During this period 
occurred the fire at Westminster which consumed St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, the Painted Chamber, and all the rest of the old 
Palace where the Parliaments of England had assembled 
for five hundred years,—nothing of importance escaping, 
with the exception of the famous Hall of Rufus. One used 
to hear of these public events from living a good deal with 
adult—even elderly—people during the holidays, especially at 
Belmont, in East Kent, where my father used to take me to 
visit his cousin Lord Harris, grandfather of the late 
Governor of Bombay. This nobleman was exactly contem- 
porary with my father, and they had been comrades in the 
campaign against Tippu in 1799, both serving in the brigade 
commanded by the future Duke of Wellington, Lord Harris 
had afterwards taken part in the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope by Sir David Baird; and also in the operations 
under Bernadotte and Walmoden in 1812, and in the following 
year in Lord Lynedoch's winter-campaigu before Antwerp. 
At Quatre-Bras and Waterloo he commanded the 73rd, which, 
with the 3oth, held an exposed position on the extreme right 
of the British line ; and I have heard the veteran, with a-kind- 
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ling eye, relate how, at the end of theday, he had only fifty 
men left unhurt, every officer but one being either killed or. 
wounded; he himself suffered to the end of his life from ; 
the effects of a shot in the right shoulder received towards the y 
end of the action. 

I can date my first visit to Belmont pretty well by the fire 
at Westminster, of which I heard while there: we must have 
gone again, I think, in 1835,driving over in our own carriage. 

' The old lord lived a quiet patriarchal life ; but I remember 
a few other guests, amongst them Sir Robert Dick, a 
rubicund soldier, who was said never to open his mouth except 
to put something in. He died in 1846, gallantly leading 
his division to the left attack at Sobraon. We also spent a 
few weeks. about this time at Norton Court, the seat of the Rt.. 
Hon'ble S. R. Lushington, who had been Governor of Madras |. 
from 1827 to 1832, and afterwards M. P. for Canterbury. &- 
Among other vague memories of the year 1835 may be 
mentioned the long and severe cold season, which, beginning 
with a fall of snow in October, lasted until the latter part of 
‘the following May. It was during this protracted winter, I 
believe, that Murpiy’s Almanac got a temporary celebrity 
by the accident of its having correctly predicted the “ coldest 
day of the season,” which befel, if 1 remember rightly, on the 
20th January, 1836. 

This is not a work either of history or of criticism ; yet 
one cannot omit to notice the effect produced on a young 
intelligence by the appearance of the Pickwick Club, the 
first number of whose Papers was published in March of this 4 
year: “Sketches by Boz” having already become a favourite. 
Nothing can be compared to the swift success of the new 
book, which was, however, hardly due to the qualities which 
have since secured Dickens’ permanent fame, and made the 
once obscure newspaper reporter into a friend of the human 
race, Something strange and new there was in the book, 
compounded, I suppose, of high spirits, kindly whim, and 
racy language; but something also was probably caused by 
the state of the British mind and the nature of the light 
literature with which the public was then provided. At the 
time when the “Sketches” and “ Pickwick” came into notice, 
Eugene Avam and Gilbert Gurney were popular novels ; Rook- ( 
wood was the rage ; Mrs. Gore and Farquhar Tupper were 
just opening their respective gold mines. Upon such a world 4 
of melodrama, horse-play, twaddling sentiment, and sardonic 
humour, the broad cordiality and keen observation of the 
new writer came as a day-break. Old ladies shook their ` 
heads, divines denounced it in the pulpit, mankind generally 
devoured it with screams of laughter. 
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When I was thirteen I became head of the school, so far, 
that I was in no class, and had an hourto myself with the 
classical and mathematical masters. French, we all learned 

» together ; indeed, it was the language that we spoke all through 
the working day. We usually had the advantage of a resident 
* Monsieur," and I may say some of us learned French very 
well, and got an insight into the great writers of that language, 
which was far from customary at that time for English boys. 
I remember reading Té/émague, and some of the stories told 
‘by Marmontel and Chateaubriand ; also receiving real pleasure 
from Racine, Corneille and Molière. Nor were sports 
neglected : Tunbridge Wells was a great cricket-centre ; and 
I have often seen Alfred Mynn at the wicket, or bowling to 
Fuller Pilch, the great tailor from Town Malling. In such 
a scene cricket was catching; and in the winter we used 
to have a good deal of skating on “The Lake,” a private 
Piece of water on the Pembary Road. In June 1837, the 
eld King died, and the news reached us in three hours, being 
brought by the “ Telegraph,’ a coach known for good and 
rapid driving. ° 

In this way the pleasant years went by during which man 
is as near to Paradise as possible, without need or passion, 
and without the bitter knowledge of the forbidden fruit. 
In 1838 I spent a short and not very happy time (at Dr. 
Blimber’s) in Brighton. At length, late in 1839, or early 
in 1840, it was determined that I should go for a while to: 
my uncle ‘and aunt Chevallier, at Durham, my father ac- 
companying me on the journey northward, which was then 

Maot free from complications. On our way through London, 
we put up in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, where we hada 
relation married to Mr, Christopher Hodgson, who was a 
sort of ecclesiastical factotum, and at whose house one met 
Deans and Bishops. In fact I remember hearing him tell, 
as having happened at his own table, a story of Sydney 

Smith, which has become common property in various forms, 

and is by this time, perhaps, old enough to bear reproduction 
in its original shape. Mr. Hodgson told us that witty 
canon was dining with him, a number of other clergy of 
more or less exalted dignity being among the guests. The 
conversation turning upon the then new mode of travelling 
y railway train, some one spoke of the dangers to be appre. 
mended from the then prevailing custom of locking the 
carriage doors, “Ah!” said Sydney, “the Directors will 
never stop that until.a train has caught fire with some great 
man on board: as in the days of the Reformation, a Bishop 
must be burned." Then, recollecting that Blomfield of. London, 
(his own immediate Prelate) was present, he quickly added— 
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* Of course I don’t mean an extremely distinguished Prince 
of the Church, but surely we might spare Sodor-and- 
an, 

i mention public affairs only so far as my humble ex- 
perience is touched by them: otherwise, what a changed 
world would be disclosed by comparison with the state of affairs 
at the beginning of the still unfinished reign of Queen Victoria f 
Canada was then in revolt; “ Louis Napoleon,” an obscure 
adventurer riot yet serving as special constable, but fighting 
duels, and frequenting Lady Blessington’s; the sheriffs of. 
London appearing in custody at the bar of the House of 
Commons; the thanks of both houses accorded to Lord 
Auckland for his “sagacity and promptitude in the Afghan 
war" I remember going to the House of Commons, then 
in a temporary asylum, to hear Sir John Yarde Buller, 
and Sir Robert Inglis attack Lord John Russell; and I ac 
companied my father to see “ Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-, 
Gotha" enter London to be married to Her Majesty: wé 
afterwards received tickets for the ceremony at the Chapel-' 
Royal, St. James's; but for some reason did not go. This was 
in February ; and about the middle of the month we set out 
for Birmingham, which was then the end of the N.-W. Rail- 
way system, Here we changed into the mail-coach, which met, 
I recollect, with a stoppage on Shap-Fell, where the axle broke 
in the middle of a snow-drift. The affair was a general 
cause of annoyance; and when my father attempted to 
revive our spirits by attributing the accident to the weight 
of his luggage, which contained, as he informed the coachman, 
a piece of the Queen's bride-cake, the mild pleasantry was} 
universally regarded as inopportune. 

I have not much to record of my four months at Durham : 
the visit being chiefly memorable to myself as giving an in- 
sight into the peculiarly English form of life presented by a 
Cathedral-Close of those days. The Chevalliers occupied a 
good house in the precincts, locally known as “ The College, " 
although the University College, in the modern sense 
of a place of teaching, had been lately opened in the Cas- 
tle hard by. My "uncle"—so-called as married to my 
mother’s sister—had been something of a celebrity at Cam- 
bridge, as having been second Wrangler of Whewell's year ; 
and I do not think that I have ever met a man who was (in, 
the best sense of the word) "second" in so many subjects. 
Whatever Professor of the University wished for a holiday, 
Mr. Temple Chevallier was ready to fill his chair, no matter 
in what course, from Hebrew to Conic-sections, He was also 
an ardent astronomer, and kept a good telescope at his vicar- 

. age, a few miles out of the town. Among the Prebendaries 


ien 
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was Gerald Wellesley, a younger brother of the Duke of 
Wellington: and a general spirit of culture appeared to 
rule “ the College,” with pleasant evening parties, where excel- 


‘lent part-singing was often given by members of the Cathedral 


choir, I also remember going to a concert where “The 
Bay of Biscay” was sung by Braham, a German Jew, 
once the most famous tenor in Europe, but then nearly 
seventy years old: his singing was chiefly of the matter 
of declamation, but very fine still. . 

At midsummer I proceeded south, to prepare for entering 
the famous School of Rugby, then under Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, the well-known father of the poet, Matthew Arnold, 
and grandfather of Mrs, Humphrey Ward and Mr. Arnold 
Foster, M, P. The journey was made by sea, from New- 
castle, a passenger route long since abandoned in favour 
of the Great Northern Railway, At the opening of the 
autumn term of 1840, I was introduced into Mr. Anstey's 
boarding-house ; and also into his form—the* Upper Middle- 
Fifth, which was the highest into which a new boy was 
ever admitted; the peculiar result being that one missed 
the two main points of public school life, The Upper- 
Middle boys were not liable to be “ fagged,” and they had 
an excessive amount of attention directed to writing Greek and 
Latin verses, My tenderest gratitude is due to the good 
parent who, at the sacrifice *of much, sought to give me 
the advantages of Rugby; but the small use made of them 
by his unworthy son was partly due to the lateness of my 
entrance there, As this matter involves more than a mere 
personal interest, a few explanatory words may be allowed. 
The form under consideration represented an important 
périod in school-life, a sort of “ break-of-gauge.” The 
boys in it had risen, for the most part, through the earlier 
discipline of the lower classes, in which they had been 
grounded in grammar and prosody. They also had 
served their apprenticeship as fags—of that service there 
were two sorts; the fagging in  boarding-house, where a 
certain number of.juniors, told off to a certain “ prefect "— 
or 6th form boy—looked after his study and ran his er- 
rands; and the out-door fagging, in which any prefect was 
entitled to employ any junior who chanced to pass. The 


"three forms immediately below the 6th were exempt from 


furnishing either kind of service, though their members 
were not vested with the general privileges of prefects. That 
was the main distinction of the form in which I found 
myself; it was the lowest in which the boys were not 
fags; and a boy entering it on first joining the school 
missed the experience through which every one -else had 
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passed. The other peculiarity to which I have referred was 
that Anstey's scholarship was of a nature which inclined 
him to lay greatstress on the writing of Greek and Latin 
verse ; and this was a matter as to which, for my own part, 
no preliminary practice had made preparation. With consi- 
derable general information, my education, up to that point, 
had been defective in "grounding," probably—so far as I 
can judge, certainly—the classical rudiments are given in a 
still more imperfect manner at private schools in more recent 
times. Now, it is open toany One to argue against the study 
of what are called “the classical” languages, and to main- 
tain that a young Englishman can be well educated without 
their aid. Into that controversy we need not enter: but few 
will go so far as to recommend “alittle learning " in such 
respects ; no one would seriously contend that Chinese should 
be studied imperfectly, or Sanskrit taught the wiong way. * 
There is no need to recapitulate the petty details of 
long-passed disappointmeuts : there were initial reasons why ~ 
a boy of fourteen, always accustomed to the society of men’ 
and the pursuit of general culture, should not acclimatise 
himself to such a scene as Rugby. After a year of false 
quantities and scamped construing in Austey’s form, I was 
promoted to the “Fifth”, then presided over by a much 
younger tutor. This was George Lynch Cotton, the “ young 
master” of Jom Brown, and'afterwards better known still 
as Bishop of Calcutta. Many of those who sat on that 
form have made their mark in after-life : such as Matthew 
Arnold, Judge Hughes, the late Earl of D'erby, Lord Cross, 
Dean Bradley, Sir Richard Temple, Bishops French and 
Johnson and other worthy successors of Vaughan and Stanley. 4 
But these men either left me in the lurch, or, as my seniors, got 
into the Sixth, while my own career came to a premature 
conclusion in my seventeenth year. It cannot be denied that 
boys who have left public schools in this way must have 
started in after-life under great weights, as compared with 
their more happily-endowed competitors ; yet, perhaps, it may 
be well to note that Dr, Arnold’s character and system were 
partly answerable for their errors and misfortunes. To that 
pure arid high-minded man, the faults of youth were as 
bad as crimes, and so offensive as to blind him to a consi- 
derable portion of a school master's duty. To train and 
encourage studious and amenable boys, is, doubtless, as com- 
mendable as itis delightful; but there remains a wide field 
of education in which it is equally important to labour, , 








2 It is theless needful to give details of Rugby life, as they have 
been recorded by my learned contemporary, Judge Hughes, in his 
immortal Tow Brown's Schooldays. 
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even if less agreeable. For the majority of boys are neither 
amiable nor earnest, but just frivolous, greedy little human 
beings; prone to cherish wrong ideals and to contract evil 
^ habits; and it is to the correction and reclamation of such 
as these that the attention of the educator can be most 
usefully applied. No doubt, it is póssible to eliminate the 
worst specimens, and to gradually build up a scholastic 
community that shall appear to consist of Galahads and 

Crichtons : but that is not all—not nearly all--that the country 

has a right to expect of its most trusted educational servants. 

In many respects Thomas Atnold was a reformer of the 

system under which British soldiers, sailors, ecclesiastics, and 
| statesmen are produced : in other respects other Headmasters 
have done something; and much is still to do.* 

In the summer of 1842 Dr. Arnold died, in the very 
| midst of his work and distinction, and I left Rugby, still 
_g only a fifth-form boy, in my seventeenth year, I spent the 

“fest of the year with private tutors, parish clergymen in 

Suffolk and Oxfordshire. During that period I did not come 
in contact with memorable adventures or remarkable men, 
unless the epithet may be deserved by the Rev. Mr. 
Golightly. This once famous champion of old-fashioned Pro- 
testantism lived in Holywell, Oxford, near where Miss Rhoda 
Broughton has resided in more recent days. He united a 
horror of “Puseyism” to a taste for caricature and a cer- 
tain turn for comic versification : of all which things a blended 
sample occurs to recgllection. There was an Earls daughter 
who was said to have consulted Oakley—one of the ritualists of 
« the moment—as to attending a Romish Mass, and to have been 

informed in answer that there was no sin in so doing. Upon 
that basis Golightiy produced a sketch in which the damsel 
was represented on a couch, looking through an open window 
at her spiritual adviser, who, in monastic garb, was proceeding 
in the direction of a place of Popish worship! Underneath 
was the following legend :— 

There was a young London virago 

Wholanguished on Protestant sago, 

Till, much to her bliss, 


Her director said this ;— 
“To a Catholic Chapel you may go." 











= Among the less commonly noticed faults of our public school 
system, we have still to complain of boarding-houses, and the plan 
of '*sending away” troublesome boys. The former system is objection- 
able on obvious grounds : no gentleman should be exposed to the temp- 
tations and cares of hotel-keeping. As to the other matter, to ask 
parents to remove their sons, is' a confession of incompetence, where it 
is nota mere abdication of responsibility. It.is as if a horse-breaker 
were to refuse to take charge of a colt because he was wild. Obh-* 
viously it is the business of the breaker to tame the colt. 
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Golightly had another design, of a Roman Circus, into 
which a lictor was introducing an ecclesiastic of mild exterior, 
while on the opposite side a rufous Irish clergyman was 
rushing, in gown and band, towards a central pulpit. The 
warden of,,..in pratorian toga, was supposed to utter the de- 
cree, “ Newmanitas ad Curatos!” The whole being, of course, 
an illustration of Sydney Smith’s joke, that the supporters of 
the new system should be punished by being “ preached to 
death by wild curates.” My tutor, Mr. Guillemard, was vicar 
of Kirtlington, and used to drive me to Oxford to dine with 
Mr. Golightly and enjoy his latest squibs. Such things now- 
a-days would either go into Punch, or be eclipsed by that 
luminary ; but in 1842 Mr. Punch himself was but a babbling 
infant. 

At the end of the year 1842 I matriculated at Wadham, 
and with such success as to lead me at once into the highest 
lectures, /Eschylus, Aristotle, Thucydides, etc. Among 
the tutors were John Griffith, then, and for long years after, 
the Subwarden, and Richard Congreve, since distinguished 
among. the English disciples of Auguste Comte, Mr. Con- 
greve was a'very handsome man, who had been at Rugby, 
and had taken his degree at Wadham about three years before: 
he had not then embraced Positivism ; indeed, the founder 
had scarcely completed the publication of his work, and was 
not much talked of out of Paris. Moreover, the movement 
which has since developed into the extensive system of 
Evolution, as taught by Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer, 
was hardly even in embryo at the time tnder consideration ; 
and the matfers which then appeared ofthe greatest import- 
ance were connected with Dr. Pusey and Dr. Hampden, at 
Oxford, and the anti-erastian efforts of Candlish beyond the 
Tweed. The agitation of the Chartists was viewed with gen- 
era] alarm by the governing classes, who little foresaw that, 
before their generation had passed away, the five points de- 
manded by the agitation would be either granted, or at least 
discussed in the forum of practical politics. "The financial re- 
form which was to furnish the final distinction of our country, 
and take away the worst dangers of democracy, was recog- 
nised by Cobden and felt by Sir Robert Peel, who, in intro- 
ducing his Tariff-bill in the House of Commons, had boldly 
struck the note of free-trade, His words, which soon became 
famous, were to the effect that as to the general principle 
there was no difference of opinion, all being agreed in the 
general rule “ that we should purchase in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest.” If that was true, the British states- 
men must have been far in advance of the rest of their call- 
ing, for after the lapse of half a century the principle had not 
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yet been adopted by either of the two great Republics, on 
the European Continent,.or in America. Other events of 
the time were the tragic incidents of the Afghan war, and 
hostilities with China, into which elements of burlesque were 
supposed to enter, But indifference to “ practical politics" 
was among the peculiarities—some may think the glories-—of 
the Oxford of 1842. Surrounded by the rising tide of de- 
mocracy, faintly conscious of the distant din of Eastern war, 
the dons, and those of the, undergraduates* who took their 
tone from the dons, were principally engaged in discussing 
the Real Presence and the Apostolical Succession. We were 
High Church admirers of Archbishop Laud ; piners for ^ some- 
thing higher and truer than what satisfied the last century," 
On May 21st, Pusey preached, in the Cathedral, a sermon 
of which the doctrine was condemned by a Board of Heresy 
convened by tbe Vice-Chancellor ; and the preacher was 
suspended for two years, in spite of a strong protest in which 
he was backed by many resident members of. Convocation, 


` In the following month the proceedings of Commemoration 


were disturbed by a riot in the theatre, on the occasion of 
making Mr, Everett,the American Minister, a Doctor of 
Civil Law. It was an instance of the unreasoning fanaticism 
of youth, that the undergraduates opposed the conferring of 
this honour upon a foreigner who had once been a Unitarian 
preacher: Everett was aman of high distinction, who was 
pronounced by Victor Cousin to be one of the best Greek 
scholars whom he ever knew, but that mattered nothing 
to the young* champions of the Athanasian Creed, ' 
Oxford at that time was a different place from what it has 
since become. Being the University of the aristocracy, it 
was also the University of the rich: the noblemen went about 
in gold and silver, when they condescended to wear academi- 
cal dress at all, while the sons of wealthy men, who affected 
the society of the noblemen, had a similar costume without 
the gold, and ranked as “ gentlemen commoners ” on payment 
of extra fees, These payments were typical and formed a 
standard. The prices of everything were exorbitant, and, as 
the ordinary undergraduates aped the manners of the others, 
a general tone of luxury and extravagance prevailed. I soon 
saw that I had got into a set of conditions for which I had 
not the necessary self-control. I accordingly pointed out to 
my father that it was very improbable that I should get a fellow- 
ship, and that I might be ruined in the attempt, while he had 
other children to provide for. On these grounds I begged 
him to exert himself to obtain for me a nomination to the - 
Indian Service. He argued with unselfish tenderness ; his 
own recollections of India were not happy ; he would ,not 
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have me go to India as a soldier, nor even as a civil officer 
to Madras or Bombay ; of a * Bengal Writership " he saw no 
chance. He was at last persuaded to write to Sir James 
Lushington, a Director of the East India Company, and lay 
the case before him. Sir James had been in. the Madras 
cavalry when my father was in the Service, remaining a friend 
ever since; he now more than fulfilled expectation by confer- 
ring the scarcelyshoped favour ; and the first official envelope 
of all the many that I was to sec, awaited me on my return 
from Oxford for Christmas : I was to go up to town for exami- 
nation in ten days, with the promise of a civil nomination 
for Bengal. On presenting myself at the old India-House 
in Leadenhall Street, on the appointed day, I found a number 
of other candidates awaiting the ordeal, the examiners being 
three gentlemen, of whom I only recollect Canon Dale. The 
subjects somewhat resembled those of a Pass-degree of 
those days; two books-in Greek ; two in Latin, with the 
Greek Testament; Algebra up to quadratic equations, with 
four books of Euclid: Constitutional History of England, 
with Paley's Evzgences. This was passed easily. 

Admitted into Haileybury, January, 1844, I had at last 
a definite prospect of moderate success in life, dependent only 
on average good conduct and reasonable industry. The 
College course was liberal, if not hard. Empson still directed 
the study of “Law,” which consisted of an application of 
the principles of Paley and Bentham to moral science and 
.general jurisprudence. I do not think wee learnt much of 
English law—Bentham’s “ Grimgribber"—or that we were 
much the worse for the omission, Law, as a science, too, was in 
a somewhat unreformed condition; though its practical 
application in England was already showing signs of improve- 
ment, its origin and nature were little more observed than in 
the days of Montesquieu. John Austin had, indeed, begun 
the work of rationalising, but’ what has been called his 
“cast-iron system " was not much to the taste of Empson ; 
and Sumner Maine was then only a brilliant Cambridge man, 
and no one could foresee the glowing light that he was 
destined to throw on the rude foundations in'after-days. 
Another teacher, equally able with Empson and more stimula- 
ing, was the Rev, R. Jones, one of the Charity-Commissioners 
and a commentator on the systems of Malthus and Ricardo. 
He lectured on history, as well as on political economy. Classics, 
we read with James Amiraux Jeremie, a Guernsey-man of much 
culture, who afterwards became Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and died Dean of Lincoln. He lectured in the 
library, where he was able to illustrate the works of aucient 
poets and historians by constant comparison, and to quote 
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French and English writers in commenting on Cicero and 
Plato. In Oriental subjects we had the help of other able 
instructors ; and, at the end of theterm, our Oriental work was 
tested by the well-known Horace Hayman Wilson. Heaviside, 
afterwards Canon of Norwich, was the Professor of mathe- 
matics. 

With such teaching it wag the fault of the young „men 
themselves if they failed to finish their education in a manner 
to qualify them for the important work of their future lives ; 
and more than one of the men of that time turned out excellent 
public servants in India, some even attaining European 
distinctions. Among them may be mentioned Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart, who, after a distinguished course at Haileybury, 
went to India in 1846, served in the Punjab after the annexa- 
tion, became successively Chief Commissioner of the Central 
~ Provinces, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and Governor of 
^Bombay, and since 1885 has been Member of Parliament and 
Vice-Chairman of the London School board. A less promi- 
nent, but equally honourable, career has beén that of Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, who retired early, and has for many years 
devoted his fortune and leisure to ameliorating the condition 
of the working classes and forwarding the cause of peace and 
international arbitration. Both these distinguished men I 
have had the happiness and pride to call my life-long friends ; 
nor should I forget to add the name of the Marquess of 
Tweeddale, who did such excellent service at Simla during 
the great Revolt of 1857, and has in later years been a 
dignified and popular representative of the Queen, as Lord 
High Commissioner in Scotland. But, of all my contempor- 
aries, he of whom I was destined to see the most was John 
Walter Sherer, son of the officer of the same name who was 
the friend of Metcalfe, and the nephew of the Rev. George 
Corrie, already mentioned as the intended husband of my 
aunt Alicia. Mr, Sherer served in Upper India for over 
thirty years, part of the time on special tasks and duties: 
distinguished himself with Havelock in 1857, and was made 
a Companion of the Star of India. A witty and accomplished 
man, he has produced many interesting books, the latest being 
a valuable contribution to Colonel Maude's Memories of the 
Mutiny, a work of which his share at least may be expected 
to take a permanent place in the literature of the subject, 
Scarcely less remarkable among the students of 1844-46 were 
some who died before they could attain the full maturity of 
their abilities, or reap their due reward: among such I may 
just mention Fred. Cooper, C. B., distinguished in the Punjab 
during the Mutiny, and Douglas Forsyth, made a Knight of 
the Star for diplomatic service in Yarkand and at St. Peters- 
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burgh, the ablest of all being perhaps Fred. Shaw, who died 
before he had any opportunity of showing what he could do. 

Among other privileges which we enjoyed, or ought to have 
enjoyed had we known our good fortune, was that of hearing, 
on many Sundays of the year, one of the most famous preachers 
of the day, Hegry Melvill, afterwards “ Golden Lecturer” and 
a Canon of St. Paul's. His shetoric had a lurid splendour, 
which was much enhanced by a delivery of great skill and 
power and a voice of infinite variety, whereby our nerves 
were thriled, if our hearts were not permanently affected. 
I remember a terrific passage in a sermon on the last hours 
of Saul, king of Israel; one which the pieacher concluded 
ina truly startling way :— 

“I will be your Witch of Endor ; whom ‘shall I raise up 
for you ? Shall it be the father, whose admonitions ye despised 
and on whose gray hairs ye heaped the ashes of disappoint- 
ment? Behold! an old man riseth—and his face is covered 
with a mantie., Do VE Know Hmm?” W. D. (who was a son of 
this kind) ran out of chapel, white with rage, having barely 
succeeded, he told us, in repressing a shriek of defiance, 

' That surely i is what one understands by “ preaching ; " when 
a hearer comes away under the delusion that he has been 
personally addressed. Jeremie was also a moving pulpit 
orator, though at the opposite extreme ; and there were those 
amongst us to whom his refined pleadings, were more agree- 
able than the boisterous denunciations of the Principal. The 
latter lent himself more readily to imitations, some, I regret 
to say, delivered in unchastened hours by the more mimetic 
amongst the students ; others by ambitious Professors when 
their own turn came to fulfil the pulpit. 

Among our pursuits may be mentioned a Debating Society, 
in which, besides Pratt and Temple, a distinguished part used 
to be taken by Holloway, afterwards a Puisne Judge of the 
Madras High Court. It is difficult, however, to remember, 
at this distance of time, how many members of the “ opposition,’ 
or liberal party, there can have been—always excepting the 
faithful Abdiel, Pratt, whose life has been a consistent whole of 
sympathy with toil and genuine love of freedom. The rest 
of us were “Cavaliers ", I think, varied by a few Puritans 
of still deeper and narrower convictions. 

Some had gone through both phases, filled in the nursery with 
ideas of predestination, and then brought under the great revival 
of Church-principles,. It must not be thought from this that 
we were saints; far, indeéd, from the truth were that. But 
itwas better to look back on a romantic past than forward 
to a hopeless future: and a youth who had been accustomed 
to regard himself asan atom in a ceaseless stream of human 


* 
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souls rolling into the bottomless pit, might well feel relieved 
when asked to look up to a vision of Holy Grails and 
white-robed angels, as an orthodox penitent who solaced 
his intervals of mundane enjoyment by reading the Lyre 
Innocentium. 'Yhe type was an anachronism, perhaps, but it did 
not seem so then. . 

Towards the end of 1844, that bright and cultured society 
of unpractical aspirants known as “ the young England 
parity," came prominently forward, and . soirees were 
held in the Northern Counties, and allotments of land 
were given and speeches made by  Disraeli and some of 
his lieutenants, on which even the glorified commercial 

a traveller who was then engaged in attacks on the landed 
interest “did not disdain to smile.* To the College Magazine 
I was a contributor: but enough has been said on this subject 
‘in Sir Monier Williams’ book above referred to. Perhaps I 
may escape the charge of excessive vanity if I relate that 
I, one morning, received from Empson a note congratulating 
me on a bit of blank verse which had appeared with my 
signature in the Observer. As he was then editing the Egzz- 
burgh Review, and, moreover, finished his note by saying that 
he was going to show the lines to Wordsworth, who would, 
he felt sure, be as much pleased as himself, one was proud 
of the compliment and probably built more upon it than it 
was meant to bear. » 

In 1846 this pleasant phase of life came to an end. Temple, 
Pratt and Sherer were gone; and the work of preparing for 
the last examination loomed solid before a solitary man whose 
future destiny was at stake. Although more than nine lustres 
have rolled by since then, the long moment of sustained 
seriousness and strenuous exertion has left an indelible im- 
pression ; though, indeed, it matters little now. Determined 
to leave nothing.to chance, I worked at the whole varied 
curriculum, giving lectures in my rooms to any backward 
contemporaries who chose to consult me, and sometimes 
sitting up all night, The result was that—though not taking 
any prizes, for which indeed I never tried—I was accorded 
honours in every subject: and my good father was at last 
rewarded for all his patient exertion on behalf of anunworthy son, 
by the almost apologetic compliments of the College authorities 
on his coming down to witness the end of the term. They told 





* Cobden met Disraeli, John Manners, and George Smythe at the 
Manchester Athenzeum, in ‘ October 1844,’ complimentary addresses being 
exchanged. Manners—the “Henry Sydney” of Coningsby, and after- 
wards Duke of Ratland—was author of the famous couplet. À 


“Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die ; 
But leave us still our old nobility.” 
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him they had for some time done scant justice to his son, of 
whom—as they were pleased to say,—they now felt some hope. 
The excuse for so much egotism in this narrative is that it holds 
a double lesson For the teachers and guardians of youth 
it is an example of the danger that may be done by keep- 
ing but a very few pigeon-holes into one or otber of which 
each pupil must perforce be, crammed. To young men it 
furnishes an illustration of the anxiety and the surplus labour 
that they will incur if they fritter away the bright morning of 
life in the pursuit of butterflies. Many a broken heart, many 
a frustrated career, these two causes have combined to bring 
about: the white heads of disappointed parents, to quote 
from Melvill, the silent sorrow of sisters whose education 
has been neglected for want of money wasted on the training‘ 
of the boy—such have been among the too common conse- 
quences of a short, reckless career, ended in the remorseless 
bush, or the hospital of some great unheeding city. These 
dangers I had now escaped: but my health was recling under 
the effort, and I bad to take six months' leave before departing 
for India. I passed the time partly with my father, partly in 
Charles Street, where I shared rooms with Sherer's brother, a 
charming versatile fellow, who died many years ago, 

Daring those concluding months of my. last Haileybury 
term, the equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington by 
Wyatt had been drawn in triumph from thg studio of the artist 
in the Harrow Road to be set up over Decimus Burton's arch 
at the top of Constitution Hill. The arch then stood a few 
dozen paces to the north-west, and faced the windows of 
Apsley House, just where the more recent statue has since 
been erected, Richard Wyatt had been a pupil of Canova, 
and his groups of female forms were thought to have much of 
the graceful suavity of his master: but these were qualities 
hardly suited to the representation of the “ Iron Duke ;" and 
the result was a forced firmness that only attained the dignity 
of a stiff caricature, A few days after the statue had been 
mounted on its dizzy height—and a mounted man on the top of 
a doorway was itself an incongruity—,I happened to be riding 
towards Hyde Park Corner from my lodgings in Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square; when, just as I entered the Green 
Park and my eye caught the questionable figure, I began to 
think of the idea that posterity would form of the hero if that was 
to become the accepted model. At that very moment the man ` 
himself came towards me, with well-brushed high hat, starched 
white “ choker,” blue frock coat, and buckskin gloves ; trotting 
slowly on a chestnut cob, and followed by a groom. On the 
horizon was the bronze image, in a grotesque cocked hat, holding 
a pointless truncheon over the extended neck of an exaggera- 
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ted Arab charger: in my immediate sight was the neat and 
dapper little dandy, hastily snatching at the narrow brim of his 
most conventional head dress in reluctant reply to my salute. 
It should be added that the Duke himself did not disapprove 
of the statue, nor dislike having it opposite to his windows; 
for when, only a few months later, the Government proposed 
to remove it, in deference to public opinion, a motion to that 
effect in the House’ of Commons was withdrawn* on the ex- 
press. ground that His Grace might regard it as.disrespectful to 
himself, The removal did not take place uritil more than a 
quarter of a century after his death, when'the statue was taken 
to Aldershot, and the position of the afch was changed. The 
scornful Heine has spoken of the cefitrast between Napoleon 
and Wellington as indicated by” their faces: certainly the ` 
British soldier had not the clasSic, if somewhat theatric, mask 
of the Corsican. But there” was a certain ground of com- 
parison in their careers ;/each botn— within a few months of 
each other—in a conquered island; the former belonging to 
the dominant race and taking his domicile as a mere accident,* 
while the latter was one ofthe conquered, who, afterwards 
adopted the nationality of the conquerors,-vnly for his own 
ends, The ambition of the one was ts fule, of the other to 
serve; “glory” being the desire of the former, “duty” the 
passion of the latter, It is characteristic of modern France 
that Napoleon is her demi-gody Of Britain, that Wellington was 
her hero. P 
T O 
CHAPTER.—II. ~ 
847-49. 
47749. 
coking back on one's last days of 
thought in any way deserving of 
record, It was fop/fhe country.a moment of diminishing 
excitement, a story State of the public mind tending towards 
calm. In the b@inning of 1846 Sir Robert Peel had conceded 
the principle ot Corn-law repeal, avowedly as a measure of 
conciliati- between different classes of the community, but 
undey- peculiar and immediate stimulus from the failure of 
the’potato-crop in Ireland, with ensuing famine. In so doing, 
Xe undoubtedly laid a chief corner-stone of the great social 
‘evolution of which we have not yet seen the end ; but this 
s not the place for anything like party politics, The policy 
of Peel alienated his followers ; and he resigned in the middle 
nf the year, leaving the movement in the more appropriate 











LITTLE can be found i 
English life, that could 





* To some one asking if he were an‘Trishman, the Duke is said to have 
mswered : “If I had been born in a stable, I suppose you would hardly 
call me a horse," 
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hands of Lord John Russell. A political lull followed which 
lasted for iore than five years, during which, however, much 
tumult prevailed on the Continent, arousing echoes in Ireland 
and even in England itself. Money was abundant and specu- 
lation eager ; the extension of railway projects became almost 
a reproduction of the “South Sea bubble" of the previous 
century ; George Hudson, Mayor of York, taking a prominent 
part, which procured him the title of “ Railway King ”—with 

dethronement in the not very distant future, The literary 
event of the time was the bright forenoon of Thackeray's 
genius, long obscured. by such clouds as often surround the 
rise of originality. About 1846, he came over from Paris and 

set up house in Young Street, Kensington, where he was 
sometimes to be seen of an afternoon, a placid giant, looking 
at everything through inseparable spectacles: early in 19847^ 
appeared the first numbers of his Vanity Fair, recommended’ 
by the popularity of Mrs. Perkins’ Ball, and the. Szob Pajersá 
in Punch, to say nothing of a friendly criticism in the Quarterly 
braham Hayward, then the infallible Vice-Chancel- 

lor of English Letters, The drama of those days was of a 
less overpowering character than has been since the case: there 

was no Gartick or Ir taking rank in society by reason of 
mimetic popularity ; bù Macready, a Rugbeian, enjoyed a 

modest social and popular <yccess, and Buckstone, at the. 
Haymarket (of which house he ecame lessee and manager 
a few years later) was recogniséu, as the successor of the 
famous comic actor, Liston: Charles Maehews, William Farten, 

and the Keeleys, were all in their meridiha, As regards the 

musical drama, its home was alsogin the Haymarket opposite” 
the “ little theatre " ; it was known as “ Her Majes x a house 
now utterly demolished, but then the Mecca of music and its 
bright and beautiful temple. The chief celebrants were, 
Lablache, the Queen's singing-master, a big Neapolitan basso. 
profondo, whom his royal pupil-called “ Gros-te-Naples " y with 
him sang Mario, the greatest tenor on record, hough inferior 
as a musician to Rubini ; the chief baritones were 5 onconi and 
Fornasari: among women-singers the first place ‘salonged 

as of right, to Heines “singing-ffower,” Giulia Grisi wanti 
ful, passionate, but not quite an artist; she was surpasseaty 

knowledge and skill by Persiani, whose improvised embroideries 
often suspended the orchestral music and captured the listening 
house; the favourite contralto was Mrs. Alfred Shaw. Of th 

works produced with this splendid cast, much might not be, 
thought at the present day: there was, indeed, that immortal 
work which never fails to please, the rich and truly dramatic 
“Don Giovanni”, in which Lablache was an incomparable 
Leporello : some of Rossinis masterpieces were also in favour, 
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especially, I think, “Semiramide” But no less popular 
were the ballad-operas of which one now-hears no more; the 
luscious monotony of Bellini, and the more varied and inven- 
tive work of Donizetti: facile Italians who could not write 
an overture, and who made up as best they could, by charming 
melodies for their comparative failure in concerted music. In 
such a state of things there was evidently room *or improve- 
ment; and it was this very period of conventionalism and 
commonplace which gave rise to the new art of Verdi, 
Wagner, and Jenny Lind. The advent of the celebrated 
prima donna had been heralded by the praise of Meyerbeer, 
and the enthusiastic success obtained at Vienna. Coming to 
London after rapturous receptions in the Zzg/a del Regimento 
and Puritani, Miss Lind appeared in Meyerbeer's Roderto, 
May 4th, 1847, and was announced for the part of “ Norma,” 

, hitherto held sacred to Grisi: who was reported to be fired 
"with indignation at the bare proposal :—-'* Che cane siete voi ?? 
so the passionate Italian was said to have apostrophised Mr. 
Lumley and his advisers; “è una sola Norma, ed io son la 
Norma." The highest expectations arose, and with them the 
prices at Her Majesty's. The first night was fixed for June 15, 
1847; and I was to go on board at Portsmouth, outward- 
bound, the following day. By an outlay of-chirty shillings X 
succeeded in obtaining a ticket for the gallery; armed with 
which,late in the afternoon, I joined the expectant throng 
anxiously but .patieptly arrayed ,st the entry, and in due 
time found myself in my place, Phe spectacle was gorgeous : 
tiie house had been newly painted and decorated: the boxes: 
were draped in amber s#&; the greater part of the audience 
were in court costume, -9n the right hand side of the prosce- 
nium, the stage-box Was occupied by the Queen and Prince 
Albert ; yeomen of the guard, in their quaint medieval garb, 
stood on the.-tage below; the boxes immediately above 
were draped !n red, and filled with members of the houschold 
and offers of the Blues, all in full uniform. When 
the crtain drew up, it was soon made evident that 
the formance was to be worthy of the audience, Grisi’s 
reidering of the part had been intense ín the sense of 
_ à southern volcano ; and such a passage as her “Qual cor tradisti ” 
delivered with a rush to the footlights and a statue-like 
pose, had often thrilled the house. But the Swedish peasant 
had a reading of her own, in which it was soon clear that 
“earnest study was supported by natural aptitude; and her 
pale face, sweet smile, and golden hair went in harmony, to 
realise a convincing picture of what a British maiden might be 
supposed to have looked like in the days of Boadicea, When - 
this impersonation was added to a wonderfully sustained 
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breathing, a chaste and bird-like vocalisation, and consummate 
though unostentatious knowledge, the sympathies of all 
hearers were won, whether competent critics, or only casual 
visitors, attracted by curiosity or fashion. The rest of the cast 
was as good as the world could show ; with Lablache as Oroveso, 
and Mario asthe young Roman soldier: the Adelgisa I forget. 
The curtain fell on the joyous finale, following the really 
beautiful duet of soprano and contralto ; and the house was in a 
tempest of delighted’ admiration as I wandered out, with no 
heart for the ballet which was to follow, according to the 
custom of those days: there was a basis of sadness at my 
_own solitary position on the eve of exile, and there was the 
artificial sadness of a great excitement ended, as -I stepped 
into the colonnade. Here my reverie was roughly broken 
by a gruff voice saying :—“ Get out of “ere, young man," 
and on looking up I found myself in front of a towering form 
with cocked hat and nosegay, a sword and scarlet dress, in > 
whom “my ‚dazzled mind slowly realised a royal footman. 
AsI stared in silence, the gorgeous vision spoke again : — The 
Queen, Sir, the Queen ; " and there, a few paces in the rear, 
was the noble girl I hadso often seen at Tunbridge Wells, 
fairer than ever in the calm beauty of young matronhood, 
leaning òn her husband's arm and surveying the scene with a 
smile of quiet amustyent, There was no time for reflection ; 
behind me stood the€\British Monarch, waiting to walk to 
her carriage, in front the escort of gigantic men-in- 
armour, on their black charges lining the lower part of the 


street, and gleaming in the gàxipght with drawn sabres. On- 
either hand the colonnade vas Stocked by scarlet flunkies, 
On the spur of the moment I made desperate charge upon 
the horsemen in front; broke the lin@qf the valiant Blues ; 
passed their rear and flank, and flung, bréwpless, into Charles, 
Street ; thus finishing my last evening in Leadon by some- 
thing like a personal encounter with my sovereigh 

Next morning I set out for Portsmouth, accohaanied by 
my chum and faithful friend; and in due cour8s found 
myself on board “ Dicky Green's " ship Wellesley at Spitfead, 
where I was to share a cabin for the Indian voyage wey 
Fred. Cooper. The so-called “ overland route" was by tha 
time a certainty ; Waghorn having, nearly two years before, 
brought the mail of the rst October, 1845, by that channel in 
thirty days. But the discomfort and fatigue were still such 
that many passengers preferred the longer but easier voyage. 
round the Cape ; and the ships maintained for the service, 
though small, according to modern usage, were well found 
and well manned, with a high class of officers. 


The Wellesley, on board of which Cooper and I shared 
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a cabin, was a fine model of a ship, of 1,000 tons burden, 
commanded by a very competent man, afterwards, as Sir 
Frederick Arrow, Deputy-Master of the Trinity House. He 
had a good staff of mates and midshipmen, all gentlemanly 
fellows ; and the crew consisted, for the most part, of British 

^ seamen. * Small as the vessel would now be thought, she 
had considerable accommodation ; for she carried & company of 
Foot, the 18th Royal Irish ; four of us “ writers ;" several 
married officers, returning with their wives to India, and taking 
one or two children, among whom was the present Earl of 
Lauderdale; also some young ladies and some bachelor 
officers, with a few non-officials, among whom were an amiable 
French couple going to Calcutta to conduct. a candle factory 
in one of the northern suburbs. 

Nothing cam be duller than a long sea-voyage, except, per- 
haps, the description of one by a hand that does not hold the- 

` pen of a ready writer. After we lost sight of the coast of 

Portugal, we never saw land again for months, bnt sailed 
through soft airs, over the burnished surface of, the sea, until 
we came a second time across the Equator, on, or near, the 
$oth meridian of E. Longitude: and here the great calm fell 
upon us which has since obtained the name of * the equatorial 
belt of low pressure. The autumnal equinox was past, 
and the sun, swinging southward, appeared almost over our 
heads, Idly the good ship floated, while the more practical 
of her inmates could only swear or whistle for a wind; and 
the sentimental thought of the Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
and realised his phrase :-— 

Day after day, day after day, 

We lay—nor breath nor motion — 

As idly as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean.. 

Locksley Halt was then in the height of its vogue, bout to 
some by its own vigour, to others by Aytoun? amusing 
parody ; and its influence inspired me to a sorp^of echo in | 
this dreary season. The verses were afterwards published 
in Blackwood, and in a volume of poems produced in 1854; 
but they are quite cold now, and need not’ be recorded here, 
when nothing could warm them up. 

In the beginning of the cold weather we. landed in Calcutta, 
a little tired of one another and-cf the ship. I found Sherer, 

! Shaw, and Couper T still * in College, " chumming together 





^ S4 Arrow was a slight, _ner¥ous, highly intelligent man ; and Cooper 
said of him that his name-wás most appropriate, seeing that he was thin, 
sharp, and always in'a quiver: the last point being somewhat forced, 
for no one could be'steadier in danger, or in any form of duty. 
f Afterwards Sir George Couper, Bart., and Lieutenant- Qoveros of, 
the North-West Provinces, 
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in’ a house in. Chowringhee, where they offered me quarters: 
but I went, for the next few weeks, to stay with the Chief 
Justice, Sir Lawrence Peel, who had a beautiful house and 
grounds at Garden Reach, nearly opposite the Botanical 
Gardens, .. This-suburb-was-then-a-fashionable quarter, before 
it became the centre of steam navigation offices and the 
abode of anéxiled Musalman family. Sir L. Peel occupied 
one of many fine places there, on the bank of the river, a 
peculiar feature of the neighbourhood being the’ floating by 
of charred corpses of Hindus, whose heirs had Jacked the 
means of giving them rites at the adjoining “ Burning-Ghats,” 
and had committed them to the keeping of holy Gunga after 
a symbolical cremation, 

This winter was a kind of Eudtr’acte to one’s life-drama, 
The curtain had fallen on Europe, and all the actuality of its 
interests : there was no submarine telegraph, or “ alternative 
route;” and news that was more than a month old was a 
little faded ere it reached Calcutta ; like the noises of the street 
toa man dozing in his stall at a theatre, On the other 
hand the curtain had not risen on the performance that was 
to come, and the play-billtold us little that we could under- 
stand. Lord Hardinge was just returned from Símla, where 
he had summered after his work in the Punjab—a bright- 
eyed veteran, with broad brow and hairless face, whose empty 
left-sleeve told of Ligny and the last campaign of the mighty 
Corsican, Lord Dalhousie took over charge a few weeks 
later, the very model of a young aristócrat of genius ; and, 
among the comments of an able but ill-informed journalism 
giving welcome to the new ruler, it may be enough to note the 
following :— ` ` 

“ India,” wrote the Morning Herald, then the leading 
Conservative organ of London, “ India is in the full enjoyment 
of peace which, humanly speaking, there seems nothing to 
disturb?” `. ; 

A greater authority=the late J: C. Marshman—told us in 
in The Friend of India (20th January, 1848,) writing of the 
"new Governor-General, that he “ received the empire from his 
predecessor in a.state of tranquillity which has no parallel 
in our annals. He arrives at a time when the last obstacle 
'to the complete, and apparently, the final pacification of India 
bas been removed ; -when -the only remaining army which { 
-could create alarm has been dissolved, ? * 
^ When it is added that Marshman wound up with the. 
conclusion that,. the peace of. the country rests upon thie 
firmest and most permanent basis; " enough.has been said., 


p 


he 





.€ These quotatioris ate to be found in Hunter’s- Dalhousie (67-8), 
vhere they are saidto be taken from Sir E. Arnold's book on the 
ame subject. . 
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{ do not recollect much of this period, during which we 
youngsters were still in pupillary status, under the system 
which bad survived Lord Wellesley. His College of Fort 
William had lost its academic character, and * Writers Buildings" 
had become an abode of commerce ; but the name of the 
College still subsisted, and the young civilians were expected 
to present themselves, from time to time, for examination 
in Persian and in the vernacular of their respectiv® provinces, 
mine being Lower Bengal Hardinge left on the 18th of 
January, a man characterised by the Duke, as one who “never 
undertook anything that he did not understand,” So 
gencral was the belief in the durability of Punjab arrange- 
ments, that Henry Lawrence had withdrawn from the direction 
of affairs at Lahore, and now took a passage with the 
retiring Governor-General; their vessel. being a steamer 
called Muzafar belonging to the East India Company's 
“Marine.” In three months from that date the bloody ‘rising 
of Mulraj had begun, and a-few days later Dalhousie had 
made the speech at Barrackpore, in which he uttered the 
memorable declaration: “ The conquered Shiks desire a new 
war; and, gentlemen, war they shall have with a vengeance." 
A day or two later he set out for Ambala. 

The winter in Calcutta was a time of what a historian has 
called “ deep commercial gloom.” The previous twelvemonth 
had been marked by bad trade and general disaster at home, 
and these things were bound to find an echo in the East. 
The failure of sevesal prominent London houses had been 
„followed by a panic in the City ; Exchequer Bills had been 
sold at a heavy discount, and the Bank rate had risen to 8 
per cent. while consols fell to 84; fora moment the Bank Act 
of 1844 was suspended. All this became known in India before 

the end of 1847, and ere long the effect in Calcutta was the 
insolvency of several considerable firms, and the crash of the 

Union Bank. Some of the leading people in the English 

colony were implicated in serious charges; a Master in 

Equity was suspended, the Administrator-General lost his 

place for misuse of estates entrusted to his charge, atid was 

menaced with criminal proceedings. ` P dl D 

While these things were afflicting the metropolis of British 
India, Cooper, Shaw and myself had gone ór another sea- 
voyage ; being’ taken to the Isle oe ce by a good fellow 
named Buckle, commander of a sotintry ship called the 
Samarang. This was a former passenger-vessel of .7oo tons, 

hich had been chartered by an Arab syndicate to convey 
rice to the island; and her-crew was composed of Asiatics, 

classed as serangs, topesses, and lascars, with a Maltese 
gunner, a Scottish carpenter, and a couple of Persian super-. 
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cargoes, The chief officer was a gentlemanly young English- 
man, named Hayter, of whom I have never heard since—, 
with a second mate, afterwards known as a popular P. & O. 
Captain, by the name of Tom Beasley, These two messed 
aft with the Captain and passengers ; but the writer of these . 
lines is now the: sole survivor. The voyage was even more 
uneventful.than that in which Cooper aud I had shared a 
cabin the year before ; until the last week, when our repose 
was broken by an event which was very ncar bringing the 
ship and all that it contained to a dark and premature con- 
clusion. It was on Good Friday, as we sate atthe cuddy- 
table in the afternoon, that there suddenly fell on our ears 
the sound as of distant church-bells; The laity among us 
took it for asign of approaching land ; but the ship's officers, 
having the tendency to superstition so seldom absent in those 
who occupy their business in great waters, looked at one} 
another and were mostly silent, Next day, while we were at 
our one o'clock. dinner, the gale they had been expecting: 
swelled against us, and the wind brought up a sudden core 
of black sterm. Buckle rose from his seat and went out on 
deck, followed by Hayter. It happened that, shortly before 
the Samarang sailed, an ancient mariner, named Piddington, 
had published in Calcutta his Zaw of Storms, in which, I 
believe for the first time, the scientific theory of cyclones was 
attempted, if not explained : and Hayter was provided with 
a copy of the work. In a pocket attached to the cover was 
a small sheet of horn, inscribed with tircular diagrams ; and 
the idea was that, by applying this to the neighbourhood of, 
your vessel on the chart, you could- find out the probable 
course Ofthe hurricane and take your measures accordingly. 
Hayter now produced his hornbook and proceeded to argue 
that, by laying p ship to, with her head to the wind, we 
should have a Chagce of letting the hurricane blow over. 
Impressed by this reasening, our skipper resolved to turn his 
ships head to the E, NXE., in the hope that the storm might 
pass over us without delay'er avoidable danger. The glass 
was now falling rapidly, as Butkle “ wore ship" and “ lay to” 
with topgallant masts lowered, and<ourses and topsails tightly 
brailed to the yards, in which postion we encountered the 
swift approach: of night and tempest.\To leeward the sea 
seemed to rise in illuminated glaciers but as the ship 
rolled, the wind on the other side lifted waves that swept the | 
deck. In view of all this, manropes had been rigged from- 
bulwark to bulwark, by help of which Buckle and his officers 
crept about, while goats, sheep, and poultry were borne into 
the howling abyss. Every now and then the roar of the rain 
- and the wind slackened, but only to Be-renewed with louder 
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clamour, as a sail that had been'badly brailed was torn from 
the bolt-ropes and carried away into the storm like a puff of 
vapour, Meanwhile, as the ship leaned under tbe blasts, the 
bulkheads of the former cabins below the quarter-deck gave 
way under the pressure of the damp rice, which broke away 
to leeward and clung there, increasing the “ list,” or angle at 
which we were laid. Every now and then Buckle came into 
the cuddy in “sou-wester” and dripping water-proof, to 
consult the barometer, and apologise for having brought us 
into such a pinch. The Persian supercargoes cowered ina 
corner with their legs crossed upon the deck; the one, who 
had , played whist and drunk sherry, and altogether been a lax 
practitioner of Islam in fine weather, silent, or only crying 
* Bismillah!” when a charge of crockery was shot down upon 
him by a sudden lurch; the other, a Haji of devout habits, 
clasping his Koran in its silken cover, and calmly declaring that 
he meant to hold it over his head as we went down, so that the 
holy volume might be the last to sink. As for the native crew, 
they displayed the usual varieties of human character; some— 
as Beasley said—“ behaving like Jacks,” while others crept 
into any shelter, some even crouching supine under the cuddy- 
table. About midnight Mr. Lillingstone, the Scottish carpenter, 
came aft with his axes, prepared to cut down the mizen mast; 
and very setiously he took the matter, as we were sorry to 
perceive. But, before this extreme measure was adopted, Beasley, 
in the intervals of swearing at the sea for washing into his 
cabin, suddenly professed a happy thought. The timbers of the 
vessel were still staunch ; but, although there was no leak, the 
water washing in the hold was so deep, that we were in danger 
of being swamped if more camein. She was now almost on her 
beam ends; but it seemed to him that this was caused by the 
shifting of the cargo, and the obvious remedy would be to 
throw it overboard. My elementary knowledge of Persian was 
accordingly put in motion to lay the case before the super- 
cargoes, who hastened to accord the desired permission, to be 
entered, in due course, in the log-book, and hold the skipper 
free of responsibility in the possible, if not probable, event of 
our ever getting to land. The bewildered believers in Azsszez 
saw at once that this was a case when a benevolent Destiny 
might be aided by human exertion. They implored us to do 
whatever we liked, and we proceeded at once to avail ourselves 
of their liberal assent, There was a hatchway in the cuddy- 
deck, sheltered by the poop; and it was possible to open the 
stern ports: all the Europeans helped; and the rest of the 
night was passed in descending to the lower deck, raising the 
dislodged rice-bags, and heaving them into the sea. About 
four in the morning, partly by this and partly (I believe) by a 
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diminished violence in thé wind, the ship's inclination was 
sensibly decreased, and we turned in: Shaw, who was a man 
Of iai very cheerful courage, exacting a piomise from the 
officers, that he should be awoke before the ship went down, 

Fortunately this unpleasant awakening^ was-not. required. 
My own cabin was on the leeward side, completely urider water, 
but fatigue overpowered all other feelings, and 1 went to sleep 
with the raging waters audible above my head, When we woke 
the sun of Easter was shining on the ocean, still swollen with 
the agitation of the past night ; and the Europeans on board the 
Samarang had “Church” on deck, and discussed the storm 
with thankful hearts. What had happened was soon made 
plain, In the novelty of Captain Piddington's inventions, it 
had not been borne in mind that we were now many degrees 
S. of the equator, where the “law” acted exactly in an opposite 
direction from what it did in the Bay of Bengal. In applying 
the horn diagram to the chart, Buckle and Hayter had for- 
gotten this, and the ship's head, when she lay to, had been 
pointed in the wrong direction, Such had been the force of 
the wind, that, én taking their mid-day observation this Sunday, 
the officers found that we must have drifted about two hundred - 
miles since the vessel was hove to. 

In a day or two after this we entered Port Louis, the chief 
harbour of the Mauritius, situated on the N. W. of the island. 
As we gazed, in the spring morning, at the beautiful low- 
roofed town, nestling at the foot of an enormous mountain- 
wall, we realised the difference between life and death, while 
hoping that we might never again hear chimes at sea. The. 
alarm that had preceded our great storm appeared now to be 
traceable to a simple cause. In the harbour was a bell attached 
to a huge floating buoy: and the strength of the trade-wind 
must have brought to our ears what the ship's officers were 
quite justified in taking for a presage of tempest. 

The island of those days was different in some respects from 
what it has become since. There were no railways, nor was 
the cool central platean of Curepipe generally available for a 
health-resort. But the soft landscape immortalised by Bernar- 
din was occupied by the plantations of a courteous old-fashion- 
ed breed of Frenchmen, who remembered the old corsair days 
before the British conquest, when Surcouf and Leméme were 
the terror of Indian commerce; manners—if not morals— 
were still in a state of Arcadian simplicity, "The slaves had been 
emancipated, and the negroes were taking up the higher branch- 
es of skilled labour, while the coarser work in which they had ~ 
once been employed began to devolve more and more upon 
s coolies? men imported from India. The main island pro- 
duce was sugat--it is so still, I believe, though other industries 
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have been developed—but the growth of the cane and the sale 
of its produce were, even then, attended by great and growing 
difficulties, The manufacture of beet sugar was,indeed, far 
from showing its present vast proportions; and the price of 
all sugars was more than double of what it has since become. 
But the want of slave-labour was already making itself felt : 
the coolies, rigorously protected by law, preserved the infantile 
waywardness of backward races, who will not work steadily 
without compulsion, A strike for raised wages—perhaps, merely 
for a holiday——was almost certain to succeed if it took place 
at the proper moment ; that is to say, after the cane had been 
cut and while it still lay on the ground awaiting removal; for, 
lying there untouched in the heat of a tropical sun, it would 
soon ferment and be,of no further use, excepting as manure, 
unless the men were quickly satisfied and induced to renew 
work. Added to this, the panic in Calcutta had already spread 
to the island; money was "tight," and the planters—mostly 
of French extraction—were in a bad way. Nevertheless, the old- 
fashioned urbanity and hospitality remained: not only did the 
merchants in Port-Louis keep open house, but the good 
Creoles* were ready to offer bed and board to any fairly 
recommended guest who chose to visit their plantations. Thus, 
the four months of my stay made a most agreeable time, on 
which it is very pleasant to look back. I was an honorary 
member of the officer’s mess of the Fifth Fusiliers, of which 
one wing was at Port Louis and the other at Mahebourg. A 
worthy Scot took mie into his house at the former town, armed 
with whose letters I made a tour in the interior, where the life 
was easy and almost idyllic, With a Hindustani to carry a 
small valise, one wandered throügh woods of ebony and iron- 
wood, and across plains covered with palm-trees and loquats— 
locally known as “ Bibasse”—whose fruit, with water tapped 
from “the travellers-tree," furnished the midday meal. Some- 
times the way was shaded by gigantic tree-ferns ; arriving on 
a height, one often beheld a river winding at the foot of wooded 
hills, or leaping down from rock to rock in a precipitous cascade, 
Far away across the bright green of the low-lying cane-fields, 
the blue level of the distant sea was broken by lines of white, 
as it surged against the black basaltic reefs which rose above 
the water, At the end of the march appeared the enclosure 


-of the planter's grounds, with a formal drive leading up to an 


artificial tank, peopled by ornamental fishes; a one-storeyed 
house, or “bungalow” facing the approach, and on the sides 


‘a pavillion for bachelor guests, stable, coach-house, and store- 





* White Colonials. Homme blanc, originaire des colonies, Littré, In 
Mauritius the word applies to any colonial product : horses, rice, potatoes, 


etc. 
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rooms, In the decay of their fortunes the owners would have 
little luxury in the shape of food ; what they had they shared 
willingly with their visitors—often no more than a fish ora 
pair of pigeons, a dish of greens boiled with a little bacon, 
and a bottle of thin but genuine Bordeaux wine. But old- 
world French fefinement was not wanting ; harp and song made. 
music, furnished by ladies often educated in Paris ; and interest- 
ing talk with the host who—if old enough—would speak with 
kindling eye of days “ quand 7’ étais corsaire.” 

A clean bed in the pavillion aided the pleasant fatigues of 
the day to minister refreshing sleep ; and in the morning, after 
a cup of coffee—one went on a similar day's journey to the 
next plantation. The climate, at that time of year, was perfect ; 
the island rises in the centre, and the rise is marked by a pro- 
portionate fall of temperature so that when Fahrenheit regis- 
tered 85? at Port Louis, the mercury at Curepipe would be 
nearly ten degrees lower. Sometimes the rural repose would 
be varied by a chasse in the deep woods,--where an occasional 
hare would scuttle into the adjoining cane-field, leaving a 
momentary track in the dewy grass, or a rare deer might be 
driven across a glade in the forest, only to be shot by a happy 
combination of nerve and luck. Even if we went home to 
lunch with an empty bag, yet the early walk had been its own 
reward, 

Such an Arcadian state of society was naturally recommend- 
ed by the charms of the Creole ladies, famous ever since the 
days of “ Paul and Virginia,” that hapless pair whose supposed 
tomb at Pamplemousses was an established place of pilgrimage, 
But Cupid had adopted business habits since the enactment 
of the Code Civil, which— despite the conquest—continued to be 
the law of the island; and the great facility of divorce led to 
laxity of manners and sometimes to serious events. A case 
that came under my notice may be mentioned here, though 
the end was not apparent till some time after. The purport of 
the law was—~and I snppose is to this day—as follows: A man 
and his wife could go before a Magistrate, and, for a Court fee 
of two shillings and six pence, lodge a petition for divorce 
in their joint names. This petition, however, would not be- at 
once granted, but the incompatible parties would be dismissed 
after a friendly admonition from the Court, and permission to 
return and claim a decree absolute after the expiry of a twelve- 
month, should they unhappily fail to compose their disputes 
during that interval. A gentleman with whom I became some- 
what, intimate during my wanderings had gone through this ^ 
experience, being the husband of a lady of the most impossible 
habits and character, according to his representation of the case. 
On the completion of the year’s probation, therefore, M. and 
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Mdme. D....,... had made their last appearance as a 
married couple, and had received their decree absolute ; they 
parted at the door of the Court, and Madame had taken charge 
of her little girl and immediately left—for India, as was supposed, 
M. D.s... was now in a melting mood, and made me promise 
that, when I got batk to India, I would institute enquiry for his 
erring partner. I bore his request in mind, though unable to 
carry it into effect till some years later, as wil Ifin due course 
appear. 

Amongst excursions in the interior the most memorable was 
that to the foot of the Pieter-Both mountain. This remark- 
able peak, crowned by an almost detached crag, looking like a 
Cornish logan-stone of gigantic size, towers over the harbour 
of Port Louis, but is usually approached from the E, or land- 
ward side ; and, at the time of which I speak, it had not often 
been ascended. This was not due to its height, which was, 
I suppose, not much superior to that of some of the hills of Great 
Britain, but was caused by the peculiar conformation of the 
mass. Our party comprised Hayter, Tom Beasley, Lillingstone, 
the carpenter, Cooper, and a charming and accemplished artil- 
lery-man, Captain Swinney, who unfortunately died soon after. 
We slept in a hut on the plains of Moka, and the bulk of the 
party rose at 5 A. M. to begin the ascent; but I was too tired, or 
too lazy, and they had “to depart without me, When at last 
I rose, I could watch them as they emerged from the forest, 
which appeared to reach about half-way up the hill; and when 
T lost sight of thent, I found occupation in getting luncheon 
ready against their return, They had much to relate when 
they came back, having carved the name of the Samarang on 
the summit of the detached crag; they had succeeded in 
mounting, by the help of a rope- ladder, which, with nautical 
ingenuity, the sailors had contrived to throw up. Beasley, who 
was a skilful artist, drew the scene for me, but I have long ago 
lost his sketch, 

The Samarang returned to Calcutta, and we settled down 
to town-life during the midwinter months of June, July and 
August, when the climate of Port Louis is more than tolerable. 
I bought a horse out of the stables of the Governor—Sir Wm. 
Gomm, afterwards Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Armies ; 
and this animal I trained for the forthcoming races. The 
meeting took place on the Champ-de-Mars, in front of the 
Malartic monument; and my little nag won his race, to the 
delight of Lady Gomm, who watched the running with keen 


-interest from the grand stand. 


Of the officers then in garrison I do not know that any now 
survive, unless it be General Milman. He, perhaps, has forgotten 
a certain night when the gallant Fifth entertained the officers 
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of a French frigate which called at Port Louis, where they 
received the first news of Louis Philippe's fall and exile, The 
‘French navy was an aristocratic body; and the officers pro- 
fessed much indignation at the idea of being transferred to the 
service of a Republic. We offered respectful sympathy, and 
many speeches followed the dinner, in one of which expression 
was given to Royalist feeling by the senior officer present. The 
‘Captain had been detained on board, but the first Lieutenant, 
speaking on behalf of the whole ship’s company, assured us 
that they would maintain their loyalty with their lives. The 
wine went round—there was no smoking in mess-rooms then—; 
the night wore on ; at last it was time for our guests to seek 
their ship. We caught up the first Lieutenant, who was 
asleep on his chair, and carried him in triumph through the 
sleeping streets, which we roused—I regret to acknowledge—by 
the inappropriate strains of the ' "Marseillaise" Arrived at 
the landing-place, we found the ship’s boat, in which we left . 
the helpless and still unconscious officer in the charge of his 
astonished followers. Next day, a number of us went on 
board, by invitation, to inspect the beautifully kept vessel, and 
to lunch in the ward-room. It says much for the tact and 
breeding of our hosts, that no allusion was made to the 
reprebensible orgy of the previous night. 

` It became necessary to think of returning towards the end 
of the southern winter, so as to reach Calcutta by the begin- 
ing of the cool season, when our leave would expire, Cooper 
had already left; but I found him at Madras, whither I went 
alone in another “ country-vessel," We passed a few pleasant 
days at the Madras Club, then—and I doubt not still—one 
of the best in India, There were many clever and agreeable 
men there in those days; among whom, one particularly 
recollects Major Philip Anstruther, and Messrs J. B. Norton 
and Osborne, leading barristers, Anstruther was a stout field 
officer. in the Madras Artillery, who had taken part in the 
Chinese war of 1841. He had been captured by the enemy 
and carried-about in a cage, to be shown at fairs, like a wild 
animal He-‘was a kindly old fellow and clever as a carica- 
turist, one of his favourite subjects being himself, By and bye 
the old Wellesley turned up, on a fresh outward voyage, and 
we availed ourselves of the opportunity to return to Calcutta 
on board the vessel that had brought us out a year before. 
If was a season of terrific storm; and I well remember oue 
special hurricane that caught us just off the Sandheads; aud . 
the tragic sight in a trough of the sea, as night was falling. 
An Arab ship, having lost all her three masts, was drifting ~ 
helpless ; and the crew, in their very predestinarian apathy, lay 
écattered about the deck: one glance only as we passed y the 
ship and crew were never seen again by mortal eye. 
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Our good Wellesley was safely conducted to the mouth of the 
Hooghly by her able captain, and there handed over to the 
Pilot—a gentlemanly fellow who played to us on the flute— 
as we slowly ascended the river, brimming with monsoon-water, 
while his assistant hove the lead. 

I rejoined the College of Fort William in November, 1848, 
with health greatly benefited by the voyage, A few days 
later, an apparent trifle determined the course of my after 
life, My old friend and comrade, Fred. Cooper, had asked 
me to a luncheon that he was giving at Spence's Hotel; and 
among the guests was Captain Arthur Broome, of the Bengal 
Artillery, at that time in charge of the Hon'ble Company's 
gun-foundry at Cossipore, a suburb of Calcutta on the Barrack- 
pore road, with whom I had a slight visiting acquaintance. 
After we had risen from table, Broome took me aside and 
spoke with blunt kindness of my fatigued appearance, which 
had so struck his wife and himself that they were impelled to 
ask me to come out to the Foundry and try whether country 
air and a quiet life would give me strength. I was not 
unwilling to leave town: the group of my friends there had 
broken up—most of them having passed throught their College 
probation, had gone up-country to begin their official careers—; 
and I knew that the time was at hand when I must do like- 
wise; I was now approaching the age when Pitt was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and I had hardly left school. SoI 
thankfully accepted Mrs. Broome's invitation, thus seasonably 
pressed upon me by her good husband; removing my small 
paraplernalia to the pleasant house in a riverside garden, 
where they proposed that I should pass the winter as their 
guest, 

Broome has long since passed away, and has left no monu- 
ment such as might have been expected from his talents and 
his distinguished nature. A friend of Henry Lawrence, and 
an officer of intelligence and courage, he had married a beauti- 
ful woman, the young widow of a Dr. Kent, and had retired 
from military life to occupy the pleasant and well-paid admi- 
uistrative post at which I now found him. The Foundry stood 
on the bank of the Hooghly quite out of town ; and between 
the Foundry and the mighty river stood the house, one of 
the usual Bengal type, raised on a basement some 18 feet high, 
containing kitchen, offices, store-rooms and spare chambers, 
while the upper part, where. the reception-rooms and best 
bed-roomis were, was protected from the sun by bioad verandahs 
and green venetian-blinds, looking on the river and the grounds, 
shaded by the boughs of blossoming mango-trees and the 
Spreading banyan. Here, in the society of a scholarly man of 
the world, I passed my time during the cool months, sometimes 
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reading Bengali, sometimes accompanying Mrs Broome on 
visits to Calcutta. Broome was, like his friend Lawrence, a 
student of history, and his work on the Bengal Army— 
unhappily incomplete—is a valuable and attractive relic of 
- what ought to have been a far greater achievement. In our 
frequent conversations he used to praise the work of the 
versatile Resident of Murshidabad—the late Mr. Henty 
Torrens—on “The Scope and Uses of Military History " : while 
he would urge similar studies on his youthful hearer, particular- 
ly selecting, as à virgin subject, the lives of the European 
adventurers in the East, such as de Boigne and George 
"Thomas. 

One: morning, as I was dressing, I saw a carriage drive up 
to the door carrying a. charming young girl who was—to judge 
by the trunks and boxes—coming to stay. Doubtless, I 
puton a smart necktie and gave my nascent mustache an 
extra twist before going up to breakfast, where, in due course, 
I was presented to the new-comer, a young lady who had 
lately lost her father, Brigadier General Moore, commanding 
the Rajputana Field Force. The little lady was rather sub- 
dued -by her father’s death and other recent sorrows, but her 
resolute, clear-cut face told of a heart for any fate: and its 
delicacy of complexion was compensated by a rounded form 
and springy footstep. Cooper, who was a constant visitor at 
Cossipore, shared the general admiration excited by this 
charming creature ; but the deeper and more serious attractions 
of her mind were revealed only to inmates ,of the house. As 
for anything but a passing appreciation, I was protected by the 
broken state of my health and the fact that, being attached to 
the Lower Provinces, I had no reason to expect that it would 
long resist the hot and steamy climate of Bengal, Doomed 
to an early death, I plodded on at the language, corrupt and 
barbarous as it seemed, aud without a literature; so that all . 
the agreeable features of the situation were hidden in a despon- 
dent gloom. ; 

One morning I was sitting with my Moonshee, struggling 
with the difficulties of Bengali, when I suddenly laid down 
the book and told him I really could not study any more 
for the present at such an obscure and uninteresting task. 
“ The fact is, Hari Mohan, that your muddy country does not 
suit me, and it is the curse of my life to have to prepare for 
examination in its vernacular.” “You would prefer Hindus- 
tan"? asked the Moonshee. “ Yes,’ I answered; “my best 
friends are gone there, and I hear all sorts of glowing accounts _' 
of the lovely cold weather and the beautiful historic buildings; 
that you find there.” “Why not get an exchange?” he aen 
showing no annoyance at the disparagement of his 1 
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province, lanswered that I had applied for a transfer and 
been refused, “Yes,” he said, ‘you will not get the Govern- 
ment to move ; but why not effect a private exchange? There 
is Mr. Naesmyth—you know him-—he wants to marry the 
daughter of the Judge of Chinsura, and the only. obstacle is 
that he is for the Upper Provinces, and the lady does not wish 
to be parted from her parents.” It seemed wogth an effort: 
I wrote a hasty note and sent it, by a special messenger, to 
town, Unexpected success followed ; the messenger bringing 
in due course a kind reply. My friend received my missive 
while conversing with another man on the same subject. "But 
immediately I had read your note," said he, “I threw L, over, 
and am ready to exchange with you.” Mr. N, and* accordingly 
sentin out papers, and the exchange was at once effected. 
He married; and I suppose the lady ultimately conceded 
to the husband what she had refused the lover: they went 
to the Punjab; and he retired at the end of his twenty-five 
years, to settle as a country-gentleman in Scotland. He is now 
—1894—8Sir James Naesmyth, of Dalwick, Bart, 

At Christmas the Broomes took us to stay with Sir Herbert 

Maddock at Barrackpore: Lord Dalhousie was still in the 
Punjab, and Sir Herbert was conducting the affairs of the 
Lower Provinces and occupying the gubernatorial residences. 
Cooper and others were included in the invitation ; and among 
the other guests were Mr. D, Bethune, Law- member of Council, 
and Sir Arthur Baker, a Judge of the Supreme Court and 
former pupil of Thomas Carlyle. Lady Baker, wbo accom- 
‘panied her husband, was a charming woman; and the visit 
proved a very delightful episode. I was by this time relieved 
of my anxiety; had become an all but recognised admirer 
of Miss M. ; Cooper playing a part—to compare small things 
with great—resembling that of Goethe with Lotte and Kestner 
in the drama that led to Werther. 

One would not wish to prose about matters of no general 
interest : yet the memory of that bright moment is sadly sweet, 
and its perfume rises round the pen that stirs it. In the day- 
time we wandered about the delicious grounds, now consecrated 
by the monument of the beautiful Lady Canning ; in the evening 
there was music, and the energetic Cooper organised a perfor- 
mance of the * Midsummer Night's Dream " in which he played 
the part of Bully Bottom with rare humour, I left Barrackpore 
anengaged man, and went into lodgings tolive quietly and 
studiously until I should pass in Hindi and start in active service, 
After a successful examination, I was gazetted to the North 
West Provinces. We were married, very quietly, at St. John’s 
Church, then known as “ The old Cathedral on the 8th of 
February, 1849, Cooper being my groomsman 3 and, after a few 
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days at Barrackpore, my bride and self set off for Agra (the 
then seat of the local Government}, taking a couple of horses and 
a man-servant, and driving by easy stages as far as Benares, 

Excepting for a few short meetings, I never again saw any- 
thing of Cooper; and he has long since passed away, like 
Broome, in thís, that he has left no mark commensurate with 
his talents and the expectations which they created in the 
minds of his friends. The son of a London clergyman, he had 
been educated at Westminster, and had been contemporary 
with Shaw, Temple, Pratt, Sherer, etc. at college. Of his 
scholastic course there was nothing to be noted; perhaps his ` 
very versatility impeded distinction in any one line. But, 
in truth, it was that quality which made him so noticeable. 
With a slight frame, he was muscular as a tiger; excellent at 
billiards, cricket, field-sports and arms, with a perfect ear, a fine ( 
touch on the piano, a voice of much compass and strength, 
equally suited for singing and ventriloquism, witty in conversa- ~ 
tion, and gifted with an inexhaustible faculty of speech. 
Nor were all these gifts merely superficial ; on the contrary, 
they were the'outcome of a strong will; and when the time 
came, we saw that they were part of a character full of 
resource, During the troubles of 1857, he was one of the 
most distinguished of the many able provincial administrators of 
the Punjab, where his capture of a mutinous regiment was 
a brilliant feat for a civilian, however people less tried might 
shake their heads at the wholesale slaughter that followed. 
What was wanting to complete glory, proved to be a lack 
of prudence and of dignity. His natural high spirits got so 
much the better of his taste, as to hurry him into publishing 
a description of the tragedy, which led Lord Canning to say, 
in his report on the subject, that he recommended for recogni- — 
tion Mr, Cooper, whose deeds would, ' His Excellency hoped, ' 
be an excuse for his method of relating them.” Cooper was 
made a C. B. ; but from that day his star appeared to decline. 
But I must hurry on with my own recollections. ^ 

We followed the “Grand Trunk Road," then recently 
completed, driving some ten miles a day and resting at the 
traveller's Bungalows erected for the purpose at evety stage. 
After leaving Burdwan we found the way surrounded by 
picturesque hills, the chief among them-being the sacred place 
of Jain pilgrimage, Párasnáth, since then the scene of an 
abortive attempt to found a convalescent station for European 
soldiers. At Sherghati we descended into the level plain 
of Bihar, and drove tandem through the broad Sôn in a dust 
storm. At Sasseram we visited the grand mausoleum of the 
famous usurper Sher Shah; and arrived at Benares about 
a month after we left Barrackpore. Here, as the weather was 
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now becoming hot, we resolved to push on: an enterprising 

Babu had recently established a service of horses—or rather 

ponies—placed in relays, to take travellers from stage to 

stage, Leaving our horses and buggy to follow: us by ordinary 
' marches, we set off for Agra by the new system, and, arriving 
in due course, became the guests ‘of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Hon’ble James Thomason. The life of this good, able. 
public servant has been related at sufficient length by Sir 

Richard Temple, aided by the recollections of others ; and those 

who desire to know more about “a forgotten worthy "—as Mr. 

Thomason has been called, will find much of interest in Temple's 

monograph. How well he deserved the monument raised 

to him by his distinguished pupil and biographer, may 

be supposed, if only by noting the words recorded at his death 

by Lord Dalhousie : “Conspicuous ability ” wrote the Governor- 
/ General, “devotion to the public service, and a conscientious 
ë discharge of every duty, have marked each step of his honour- 
able course; while his surpassing administrative capacity, 
his extensive knowledge of affairs, his clear judgment, benevo- 
lence of character, and suavity of demeanour’ håve adorned 
and exalted the high position which he was wisely selected 
to fill.’ 

‘Such was the patron and preceptor under whom civil 
officers of that time started in the N.-W, Provinces; far in the 
remote past are the days when we sate at the feet of 
Gamaliel and learned the lore to be applied, in discomfort 
and drudgery, to the service of the poor. The matters to be 
dealt with were obscure and the details difficult; the skill and 
knowledge of a handful of foreigners must have often been 
at fault; but at any rate our master was not to blame. 
Brought up in traditions of benevolent and unsparing labour, 
he became (in the best sense of the word) a specialist. Grasping 
the principles of great predecessors—however they might vary 
in their practice—he learned from Sir Thomas Munro the 
importance, to rulers and ruled alike, of a strict administra- 
tion of the land, while, in the school of Lord Metcalfe, he 
acquired a conviction of the advantage to be obtained from 
holding the people of each village together in joint manage. 
ment and common responsibility. It was this conviction, 
, based on intelligent study and observation, that gave interest 
“and even romance to a subject in itself dry and technical, 

“ Settlement "—.in other words the adjustment of State demand 
“upon the land with general organisation of agrarian economy— 

was more than a science to Thomason; it was a benevolent 

scheme, which has been largely realísed. Wherever, from the 
borders of Bihar to the Punjab, a community of industrious 
yeomen till the light soil, while their children are instructed 
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in the village-school, and the traveller pursues his unmolested 
way along the Grand Trank Road, all attests the wise and 
well-applied fore-thought of the  Lieutenant-Governor of i 
1843-53. 
Mr, Thomason lived in a handsome house of one storey, '/ 
with wings for the Staff and visitors, and standing in extensive ~ 
grounds. The lasttime I wasat Agra, it was still standing, 
and the property of the Maharaja of Jaipore. In those days 
the seat of Government had been moved from Allahabad— 
whither it has been again transferred since the Mutiny—,and 
the Lieutenant-Governor was expected to live there all the 
year round, unless when totiring about his Province in camp. 
Mr. Thomason was a widower, but the household was admirably 
managed by Captains Minchin and Grant, his staff-officers. 
Among the other high officials of the station of Agra were 
Mr. Lushington—since Sir Henry Lushington, Bart—,who 
was a Judge of the Chief Court; Messrs T. J, Turner and 
F. H. Robinson, of the Revenue Board; and Coverley 
Jackson, afterwards the first Chief Commissioner in Oude 
after the anmexation. Mr. Turners family I remember well : 
one of his lovely daughters afterwards married Mr. Philip 
Trench, the able and accomplished brother of the late 
Archbishop of Dublin ; they were four in all, and very fine girls. 
After a short initiation into Mofussil society, and into the 
art and craft of "Settlement, I found myself posted to 
Muttra, where my friend Sherer was already Joint-Magistrate, 
in succession to Temple, transferred td the Punjab. "This 
appointment. was partly my own choice, Mr. Thomason not. 
altogether adopting the arbitrary methods of some dispensers 4 
of place, who make their arrangements without consulting 
those interested any more than if they were pieces on a chess- 
board, He gave me my choice of at least two vacancies, and 
of the two I chose Muttra. 


(To be continued.) 


ART, V.—OUR TRADE WITH THE PERSIAN GULF. 
IL ' 
HE exports from Muscat amounted to $1,005,595, with 
specie $400,000. Of these exports the principal were dates 
and fruits, $569,500, which'all went to India, less $65,000 to 
America ; pearls $55,000 all for India ; cotton goods $120,000 
for Zanzibar, Yemen and other parts; grain, $54,000, of 
which $40,000 worth went to the Persian Gulf, and salt, 
$45,000, which went to India and Zanzibar. This salt was 
brought from the island of Kishm (Persian Gulf), where it is 
¿found pure and easily accessible. No tax is imposed on it 
& by tue Persian Government, the Persians holding it to be a 
necessary OF life—as it is—and having a very contemptuous 
proverb regarding taxing it. It will be seen that some of this 
exported salt Went to India. It paid the Muscat traders to 
import the saltinto Muscat, and then to re-export it to In- 
dia, shoWing that, under efficient management and proper work- 
„Ag, it would pay an English syndicate to export it direct to 
India. Considering the higher price of labour in England, the 
distance from the Cheshire mines to India, and the profits still 
made. on the salt exported from England to India, there can 
be no doubt that thé trade would prove very profitable, and, 
it may be, even lessen the cost of salt to the Indian consumer. 
To the above list we may add an export of salt fish to India and 
Mauritius of $24,000. The Persian Gulf abounds in good fish, 
and, considering the demand for it, as an article of diet among 
the natives of India, and the ease with which it is cured, 
this trade, too, would seem to be capable of large 
expansion. Literally thousands of tons of fish are annually 
cured after the most primitive fashion on thesandy beaches of 
the Malayan Peninsula by the native Malay fishers for con- 
sumption in Bnrmah, the Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, and 
other parts further east, and why cannot the same thing be done 
bere under British supervision ? As for natives and native boats, 
they may be had in any numbers. 
Of the imports into. Muscat which are more clearly distin- . 
guished in the returns —those from India amounted to $1,358,340 
^with specie $80,000 ; from the Persian Gulf, Bussorah, and the 
Mekran coast, $325,640, with specie, $20,000; from South 
Arabia and Africa, $149,710, with specie, $35,000; and from 
the United States, Mauritius and Singapore, $3,150, with 
specie, $10,000 ;—in all $1,981,840. Of these imports the 
principal were grains and pulse, $707,000, from India—there is 
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no agriculture worth speaking about in Arabia—; cotton goods, 
$278,000, from India; sugar, $63,050, from India; coffee, 
$54,000, from South Arabia and India; twist and yarn, 
$42,500; silk and silk goods, $46,000; oil, $46,000—all: 
these also from India; ghee, $45,000, from the Persian 
Gulf; pearls and mother of pearl, $141,000, from the Persian 
Gulf, South'Arabia and other parts, Muscat is largely a depót, 
and much of allthe above imports are re-exported—cottons 
largely, grains partially, salt very largely, and pearls almost 
wholly. There seems also to be a considerable import of fowling 
pieces and arms. These go inlandto the Arab tribes, helpin 
hem to slaughter each other. It may be noted here t 
fire-arms are also imported into the Persian Gulf ports, 
withstanding the express prohibition of the Persian Government 
The large quantity of grain imported shows how depexaeist 
Arabs are for one of their principal food supplies 


4 
hat 













sources. Arabia could be starved into submissig" Veer) E 
off her food supplies. Some portion of the«ce SES are 
re-exported to the Persian Gulf ; but, as willsbe: S¢en;betow, the 
import of piece-goods for Eastern Arabia seems Qpe so very 
disproportionate to what may be presumed: tobe teactual 


demand, that the subject calls for special investigation a d 
enquiry, As regards ghee, it is cheap in Persia, and considering 
its high price and the universal demand for it in India, it is 
strange that'there is no import of it from the Persian Gulf 
into this country. The total of the exports and imports for 
Muscat amounts to—for an' Arabian port—the very respect- 
able figure of $3,387,435. As elsewhere iri the Persian Gulf ports, 
the Customs are farmed out here, to Hindoos, for a considera- 
bly less sum than they would bring if taken in hand by the 
State. As is customary in the East, everything is farmed out, 
to the loss of revenue and,tlie weakening of the central autho- 
rity : even the Post Office! | 

In Persia the farming system allows every latitude to inequa- 
lity of incidence, bribery, and personal ends. 

“We may now view the trade of Bahrein, an island off the 
Arabian coast, which does the next largest trade to Muscat, 
Bahrein, too, is, even more than Muscat, a receiving and dis- 
tributing centre, importing for re-export, especially to the 
Arabian coast opposite, whence the goods are carried by caravans 
to Central Arabia inland. The’ principal imports into 
Bahrein were, coffee, £20,039 ; cotton goods, £38,866; grair 
and pulse, £83,802 ; pearls, £107,500; and dates, £11,750.. 
Of these there were re-éxported, coffee, £14,063 ; cotton goods, 
£21,875 ; grain and pulse, 428,953 ; and' pearls, £307,813. It 
will be seen that Bahrein produces pearls. The. total imports 
and exports amounted to £751,168, with specie, £213,251, 
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The imports from British India and colonies amounted to 
$272,802 ; and the exports to £319,012. The imports from Tur- 
key (Turkish Arabia) amounted to £146,101, and the exports 
to £139,356. These were the largest customers. Of shipping, 
there entered a total of 847 vessels, of 91,077 tons. Of these 
57 were steam vessels, of 61,327 tons, 56 of these vessels 
being British, The remainder were native ailing craft, 
5o being British, 320 Arab, 3g0 Turkish, rro Persian, and 10 
Muscat. There cleared altogether 827 vessels, of 90,847 tons ; 
57 vessels being steamers, and 780 sailing craft. The grand 
total of tonnage inwards and outwards was 181,924 tons. We 
pay a also note here the shipping of Muscat which we omitted 
: in the returns they are not separated into inwards and 
ac both being put together. French steamer 1, ; British 










In ;from Mauritius and Bauihon s. Persian Gulf 
ee n 9; ; Red Sea ports 4; Zanzibar 3, —these were all 
id American — Native craft 314 : grand total 413. 
na isnot stated! And yet there is in Muscat. 
an Aen pr p'olitióal " Officer, with his so-called ^ consular ” 
de arimer s ‘The last separate, and very indefinite head- 
ange, in the- "feturns, is “ Arab Coast ports on Persian 
“Gulf.” After the closest examination, we don't know whether 
to reckon the returns here as independent of those of Bahrein, or 
whether they are included in them. As Curzon put it, in regard 
to Linggah, the same figures seem to do double duty here. For 
instance, the cotton goods amount to the difference between 
the Bahrein imports and exports in that line, So, too, as 
regards the pearls. The principal imports were coffee, 
£15,000 ; cotton. goods, £18,750; dates, £30,000; grain and 
pulse, 456,250 ;.and sugar, £8,437. The item of pearls formed 
the main export, the value amounting to £328,125. The total 
trade was £526,295, with specie, 503,750. Of this total British 
India and colonies figure for £28,656 only ; Muscat for nearly 
£26,000 ; and the Persian ports and: Mekran for £547,412, the 
great bulk of the trade. This will show, what we have stated 
before, that much of the Persian Gulf trade is inter-local in the 
Gulf itself, It will have been noticed how very smallis the 
quantity of piece-goods for the whole of Central Arabia. In 
shipping, there is a total absence of steamers, there being 
880 sailing craft, 120 of which, are British, 400 Persian, 
200 Muscat, 10 Turkish, and 150 others ;—in all 19,100 tons 
entered, of which there cleared 780 vessels of 18,100 tons. 
The figures for the Arabian and Turkish-Arabian side, in thes 
returns furnished by the Baghdad Consular district, include 
the port of Bussorah. The major part of this trade concerns 
Arabia, a small portion being with Turkey, and (probably—for 
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there is no means furnished of ascertaining it) a still smaller 
portion with Persia. The total of this trade, as given in 
the returns, is £3,280,138. But if what the “ Political 
Resident"—a galant Colonel here as elsewhere in these parts, 
, and no Consul.proper-—affirms in the following lines, which he has 
. taken the trouble to write to us, be true, the total of the trade 
ought to bg about five millions sterling !—Whatever may 
be the truth, we must take leave to doubt this enormous figure 
for the Baghdad district. We have distinct reasons for doing; 
so, though we cannot at present stop to state them. He writeg 
asking us to—' Note that no statistics regarding the export 
and- imports of Turkish Arabia are ever procurable fro 
the Turkish , Customs, and that, so far as Baghdad 

concerned, the tabular statements of imports never ca 
or do show, more than the amount carried by the two steamer 
of the Euphrates and Tigris Company, as courteously furgzef. 
to this Consulate General by the Agents of the Cone, and 

. . M 

that as much of the cargo carried by them is manifested 
' merchandise’ merely, and as no means exist of kn#ying wh 
much of the ‘ merchandise’ shown in the tabula£ «emen 
consisted of—whether toys or canned provisions, g; ; 

: silk handker 
chiefs or saddlery &c, @&c, and as regards tàbuic. -rated 
ments of exports, such showing only shipments by steamers of 
the Euphrates and Tigris Company, plus those of a few mer-! 
chants out of many,by Turkish steamers and native craft :' 
and considering that the proportionate amount and value of 
the cargo now carried by the Turkish steamers under the ex- 
ceptionally able administration of Commodore Emin Bey in 
Basrah, in relation to that carried by the steamers of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris Company cannot be known, but is generally 
supposed to be from double to three times as much, I do not | 
intend to append to my trade report of Baghdad for the year 
1893 any such tabular-statements. The returns furnished by the 
Basrah Consulate are more valuable, because, nearly the whole 
export and import carrying trade (to or from the sea) being by 
European or British Indian owned vessels, from whose agents 
statistics are procurable, a very exact idea of the amount of the 
exports and imports of the port at Basrah may be got from 
them." 

The total of the exports from Baghdad " to Europe and Ameri- 
ca” (India seems to be omitted most unaccountably ! ) amounted 
to £479,773, of which the leading figures were wool, £321,056; 
gum, about £42,000 ; skins and hides, £22,830; carpets, £20,875; 
galls, £20,765 ; wheat, £13,320 (of this during the previous 
year there had been an export of £105,800) ; mohair, £11,622; 
and dates, about £11,500. In the returns ofthe imports, those 
“from India” are fortunately separated from those “from 
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Europe,” though in regard to these last we are left to guess how 
much was British and how much foreign. The total of the 
imports “ from Europe” was £595,358, of which the principal 
figures were “ merchandise ” (!), £491,834 ; sugar, £60,507 ; and 
fron, copper, and paper, each about £7,000. The total of the 
import trade with India was £251,955, of which the principal 
figures were“ merchandise” (!), £90,490; indigo,” £47.061 ; 
coffee, £30,804 ; tea, £12,814 ; tobacco, £18,446 ; and sugar, about 
$8,000. With regard to these imports, it is stated that there 
was “an accumulation of many-thousands of bales of piece-goods 
in Bussorah"—the port for through trade to Baghdad and 
districts, and thence to Persia—and that this was not worked 
off till late into the year under review (1892.) “Goods order- 
ed out for the early winter market arrived here at the approach 
Jof spring. The consequence was that the market was flooded 
with out-of-season goods, and those who could not stand the 
loss or wait for the next season, threw them on the under-writers’ 
hands on the slightest pretext.” Business during the whole 
year is said to have been in an unsatisfactory state, and carried 
on." with difficulty." As regards the exports, it is noted that 
"in gum-tragacanth, which comes from both Persia and 
Sulimania, a larger trade was done than has ever taken place 
in past years. This is an article which some years ago was 
almost unknown here, and now it is one of the principal exports 
of the country, and promises to become of more importance 
year by year.” Tha wheat crop was small, and the export 
compared unfavorably with last year, as already noted, The 
wool clip was unusually large, though the quality compares 
very unfavourably with Australian wool. “In Persian 
opium there was a large trade done” [but this ‘large’ 
trade dwindles down to only £2,310, or is not shown,} “and 
buyers generally realised good prices both in China and Londén, 
The drug at first fetched as much as £70 per case, but even- 
tually fell to £50.” To write of a ‘large trade’ which amounts 
to £2,310, savours something of the ridiculous. But perlfaps 
most of it was carried on in the Turkish steamers, mentioned in 
the letter we have printed iz extensos In any case, even with 
the figures we have supplied above, we are left very much in 
the dark as to the most essential matters of the Baghdad 
trade, as: to its real total, the proportion for Great Britain, 
for Persia, &c., &c. 

.We may now proceed to view the Bussorah trade. The 
total amounted to £1,953,052; of this the imports amounted 
to £838,737, and the exports to 41,114,315. In the former 
or imports, the principal figures were “cloths” (which include 
cotton, silk, and wool), £325,825;sugar (loaf and crushed), 
£100,000 ; gunnies (bags), 434,866 ; date boxes, £34,500 (1) ; 
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planks, 413,419; iron and steel, £27,325; copper, 424,044; 
coffee, £18,305 ; spices, £24,820; raw cotton and twist, 
£16,040 ; kerosine oil, £14,498; glassware, £10,014, and coal, 
412,146. In the exports, wool, £221,640 ; wheat, £160,000 


atia ama. 


(in the previous year it was £355,504) ; dates, £311,312 ; barley, . 


£123,751; rice, £56,890; ghee, £38,019 ; horses, £37,504 ; 
edra (a grain), £30,990; gum, £20,405; seeds, £18,848 ; 
gallnuts, £15,332; hides and skins, £12,832; paddy, £14,233; 
liquorice root, £9,838; and carpets, £9.660. ‘Dates and 
grain by native craft,” which figured the year previous for 
£500,000 (!), are stated to be “shown under separate 
heads this year," though where, we cannot gee, Such an ex- 
tensive trade—a really “large” one, as compared with the opium 
afore-noted—should surely have been put down. There had 
been no statement of shipping and tonnage for Baghdad, but 


they are supplied for Bussorah. British steamers, 124, of 


129,742 tons, all other steamers, 5, of less than 5,000 tons ;—sail- 
ing vessels, English and British Indian, 147, of 15,162 tons, Arab 
and Turkish,,298, of 11,549 tons, Persian, 210, of 12,678 tons, and 
French, 6, of 846 tons. The grand total of all was 790 vessels, 
of 174,901 tons. There is no division made between inwards 
and outwards. Of the British shipping noted above, 78 steamers, 
of 68,074 tons, belonged to Bombay, and 38, of 53,162 tons, to the 
United Kingdom—all it seems went to London. In the 
report accompanying the returns for Bussorah it is stated that 
“imports were considerably affected b the cholera, which 
‘closed all roads from Baghdad, and the volume of upward | 
cargo has not been as great as during preceding years ; 
thus piece-goods, which are one of the chief articles of import 
into Russia, via Bussorah, show a considerable falling off. " 
We cannot understand this import of (presumably British) 


ue 


piect-goods” ito Russia. There must surely be an error 


here, As for other imports: matches: “there is a constantly . 


growing increase in this article.” Itis not stated from where, 
though we may supply the information. Most of the matches 
come from Austria. We may also add an incident that lately 
happened, in regard to a large shipment of matches, as illustrat- 
ing the insane jealousy and unreasoning fear of Turkey as 
against Russia, The maker or exporter of the matches from 
Vienna had put on one side of the boxes the Turkish flag, with 
the eagle of victory sitting on it. Doubtless this was done by 


the simple-minded Viennese to pamper the Turkish national - 


sentiment. At the Custom House on the Tigris, however, tie 
Turkish authorities took it just the other way They interpret- 
ed the eagle to mean Russia, and that it was flying away with 
the Turkish flag! The “exceptionally able ‘Commodore’ 
.Emin Bey” ordered the whole consignment to be destroyed and 


a 
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pitched into the Tigris! This was, of course, doiie, and no de- 
fence heard, Among the remarks in the report, we also see it 
stated.that wood-fuel is brought in considerable quantities in 
native craft all the way from India! “ Wines and spirits are 

~ also imported yearly in increasing quantities," but there is no 
entry of them in the figures! Finally, of earthenware and glass- 
ware: “ The import of these articles of the cheaper qualities is 
increasing. British goods, however, cannot compete with 
other and cheaper goods from European markets." 

Of the exports, the shipment of grain to London with a falling 
market was “an unprofitable undertaking." Of dates, it is noted 
that " though the production has increased five-fold, the demand 
for dates packed in baskets and skins in Europe and America 
remains as before, but the class packed in boxes—-almost entire- 

/ ly exported to England and America—has increased five-fold.” 
Finally, *liquorice root is obtainable in large quantities on the 
banks of the Tigris, and considerable expansion in the trade 
may belooked forward to, it being in good demand in America 
for manufacture of tobacco." 

The officer making the Bussorah report is styled “consul”; 
but, owing to the loose way in which the term is used in these 
parts—for instance, we have seen that the “ vice-consul” at 
Bushire is no “vice-consul” at all, but merely an ordinary 
member of the ordinary clerical “ establishment ” of the Politi- 
cal Resident—we are not sure whether he is to be classed with 
the “ genuine article " at Mohommerah, or only a ‘í make-be- 

--]ieve," as him of Bushire. If he should be the “ genuine article,” 
a consul proper, does England, or India, bear his charges? And 
if he be the genuine article, then we have, with him, two 
consuls proper, of the consular department that we have recom- 
mended to be formed for the Persian Gulf and ports. 
Several obstacles to the trade of Bussorah are noted in the 
report. One of these is that the "lighter" agent is his own 
master, and it is impossible to obtain compensation for losses 
incurred between the ship and the Custom House, Another 
is the bar at the mouth of the river. At present vessels draw- 
ing only 18 feet to 19 feet can pass the bar. A third obstacle, 
often recurring, is noted thus :—" Owing to the rising of some 
Arab tribes on the Tigris .... navigation on the river between 
Bussorah and Baghdad was for a considerable time unsafe for 
lighters, and hence the carrying trade by such means was con- 

\, siderably hampered.” While the two previous obstacles may 
be easily remedied, the last shows the feeble hold Turkey has 
over Arabia even when in close proximity. Much slighter is 
the hold further down the coast ; while still further it ceases 
altogether, the country being under the Sultan of Ryadh, the 
Central Arabian Wahabi state, In the Persian Gulf there 
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is only a very small strip of coast, from the mouth of the 
Tigris to opposite the island of Bahrein, over which the Turks 
exercise sovereignty, and that solely by means of a gunboat 
or two, and bolding on to two or three ports, such as Ojair and 
Koweit. What sort of a sovereignty it is, and the way the . 
wild Arab tribes recognise it, may be seen from the follow- 
ing account fürnished us by the last report on the Persian 
Gulf. . The “Wali of Bussorah " referred to seems to be 
identical with the “exceptionally able ‘commodore’ Emin 
Bey" whom we have already  noticed:—'* The Wali of 
Bussorah appears to have arrived [with a Turkish regiment] 
at Al-Bidaa (in El Katr) towards the end of February, with the 
object of calling Shaikh Jassim to account for his supposed 
complicity in the doings of the Beni H'jir, Manasir, and 
Al Morreh tribes, His excellency wrote to Shaikh Jassim, 
who was at Wajbah, about four hours’ march from Al-Bidaa, 
to come in and pay him a visit. Shaikh Jassim declined to 
do so on the plea of his fear of arrest, and the Wali, on the 
other hand, refitsed Shaikh Jassim's proposal that they should 
meet at some place in the desert, attended by small escorts, 
to discuss matters. After refusing all Shaikh Jassim's offers 
for a settlement which would not involve his personal surrender, 
the Wali imprisoned the Shaikh’s brother, Ahmed, and twelve 
of the principal men of Al-Bidaa, and marched out to surprise 
Shaikh Jassim at Wajbah. In this hefailed, the tribes being 
on the alert, and in the action which eüsued, the Turks lost, 
it is said, about 150 men, the Arab loss being more than' 
400,and the remainder of the Turkish troops fought, their 
way back to the fort at Al-Bidaa, the Arabs being kept at 
bay by the fire of the gunboat S. S. Mirrikh.{the Wali had 
two gunboats] to which the Wali himself [very prudently] 
retired. Shaikh Jassim now seized on the wells on which the 
water supply of the town and fort depends, and was thus 
. able to dictate terms for the release of his. brother and the ` 
other Arabs, The Wali was compelled to sue for the safe 
conduct of his cavalry overland to El-Hasa and for the protec- 
tion of the troops in the fort of Al-Bidaa, pending a reference 
to the Ottoman government. ” 

The Wali certainly showed himself “ exceptionally able” in 
clearing out. It is not surprising that, where the government is 
so weak, where there are a dozen cut-throat tribes in a hundred 
miles, Arabia is unsettled, and trade below its legitimate propor- 
tions. The last report, from which we have extracted the above, 
contains notices of numerous acts of piracy on sea and murder 
on land with robbing of caravans, and though the former have 
been much checked since that date, the latter still continue. The 
Turkish authority in the northern part of the Arabian coast of 
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the Gulf is, as we have seen, of the nature of a compromise. 
After that, further to the south, the coast tribes profess obedience 
to tbe Ryadh Nejd authority, and also have relations with the 
British Government. Then succeeds the Muscat territory, 
which is very much under British influence. 

As we have seen the trade of the Arabian coast of the 
Gulf amounts to about a million sterling—a trade capable of 
alarge increase—while that of the Bussorah and Baghdad 
portion, taking the liberal allowance set forth in the letter 
from ‘the Consul-general, and: deducting—for the present—a 
million for the Persiau side, we have four millions sterling as 
the total trade up the Gulf for the Arabian- Turkish side, and 
six millions sterling as the total trade for the Persian side of the 
Gulf, or a grand total of ten millions sterling. From the returns, 
however, much of this is seen to be purely Gulf trade, from 
port to port. How much is entered twice ; how much is foreign 
or-external to the Gulf;.and what portion of this external 
trade is English, what portion Indian, what portion Chinese, 
&c,—cannot be known. The foreign, as distinguished from 
the British (& Indian), trade is certainly increasing, even if 
we don't believe that British. piece-goods go to Russia by 
way of Baghdad. This is seen, not only in glassware and 
Chinaware, but in furniture, Austrian stationery, French products, 
such assugar and wines, China and Java tea, Russian petroleum 
and a variety of other products which we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of considering later on. Most of these foreign imports 
enter by way of Bombay, while the exports to foreign parts 
„mostly leave direct. The imports considerably éxceed the 
exports, probably in the proportion of three to two; and 
if, aftera close study of all the figures, we may venture to 
make an approximation, we should put the British and Indian 
trade at a total of five millions ; the foreign at three millions; 
and the purely Gulftrade, with double entries, at about two 
millions. Owing, too, to the imperfect returns, it cannot be 
seen what, if any, advance has been made in the British trade ; 
while, as the volume has decidedly increased, it would seem 
that ‘the greatest advance has been made in the foreign 
element and in the purely Gulf trade, If so, we are only losing 
ground. And accordingly it behoves us to set our ledger- 
entries, our trade returns, right, as a first step. And for this 
end the entire consular and political staffs must be revised, 
re-constituted, and separated from one other. It is'perfectly 
useless for us to maintain an enormous expenditure; and 
‘an imposing, numerous, and high sounding staff; when we 
cannot know the e, 4, c of the figures of our trade. 

We have seen, for the Persian side of the Gulf, the other 
things, as roads, &c., which would tend to increase traffic. For 
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the Arabian side we require more ports, and more security ; and 
for this last purpose we require to take up the threads of the 


policy initiated by the late Sir Lewis Pelly, and enter into ` 


closer and friendlier relations with the Central Wahabi king- 
dom of Arabia, For this purpose the present Political Resident 
at Bushire cannot do better than follow the late Sir Lewis 
Pelly’s example, and himself see the Sultan at Ryadh. We 
are told by the older people who knew Sir Lewis Pelly, and 
have observed the course of his numerous successors, that 
his personal force of character was such as to carry him 
through in all his projects, and that whatever we see at present 
in the Gulf is due to him. That is now thirty years ago; 
at present we require a further expansion. And it is a strange 
fact that the older “reports” and returns of figures were 
full, interesting, and as detailed as could be wished. 
Assuming that the Political Residents have not degenerated, 


how is it that these last—the returns—bave come to be what - 


they are—short of all detail, accuracy and utility? Having 
no help for it, ewe are. obliged to use them; and about as 
accurate will be found the figures for Resht and Meshed. The 
British trade of these northern parts of Persia. will not be 
found to amount to much. But in any case, with them, we 
shall have had,a bird's-eye view of the whole British trade in 
Persia. - 

We have gone into some detail in treating of the figures 
of the trade of South Persia, and, assuming the correctness 
of the official returns, and allowing for their deficiencies, which 
are many and notable, we have arrived at an approximate 
conclusion, that the total is about ten millions sterling ; of 
which five millions are British (England and India) three 
millions foreign, and the remainder the Gulf inter-local trade, 
with double returns, &c. We are not content with these figures, 
but we are obliged to take them. It may be said that we. 


have put the foreign trade at tco high a figure. We shall see 


below, however, when we enumerate the foreign products 
and articles that enter Persia, that it is not so. There are 
mot the same reasons for our covering so much space with 
details and figures for North Persia. There are two consular 
districts, Meshed (Khorassan) and Resht (Tabriz and Azerbijan), 
and their united trade amounts to only about a couple of 
millions sterling, of which British trade represents only about 
a third, the remainder being Russian, or of other foreign. districts. 
A good deal of the Meshed trade, too, that is British, comes“ 
north by way of Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf, and „has 
already been entered. Again North Persia extends along 
Russian ground, with railways and ports in full activity, and 
until the Persian empire is fully opened up by roads ang 
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railways in the south, we can never hope tocompete with 
Russia in the north, even though we retain a eommand of the 
tea supply, and our cotton and woollen goods carry the day 
in Resht. Considering, then, that the total trade we have 
with North Persia is represented by only three-fourths of a 
milion sterling, and the almost hopeless character of the 
struggle there with Russia, we shall eschew details. 
For roundness’ sake, we may take the figure of our trade ia the 
north at a million sterling, including in it the trade that passes 
north by way of Baghdad also. The total foreign trade, includ 
ing Russian, Austrian, French, Turkish, &c., we reckon, in the 
same way, at a couple of millions sterling. The approximate 
total trade of Persia, thus, is eleven millions sterling, being eight 
millions for the south and three millions for the north. Of the 
former England and India claim five millions,—it will be seen 
that we exclude the figures. for Turkey and Arabia,—and 
other foreign countries three millions; of the latter, England 
and-India claim a million, and other foreign countries two 
millions. That is, the British trade in Persia, north and south, : 
amounts to about six millions, and the other foreign trade 
amounts to about five millions. : 

Assuming the correctness of these figures, the result 
is not a satisfactory one. We do not show much 
improvement during the last four or five years; while the 
other foreign trade has more than doubled itself, is rapidly 
gaining on us, and its rate of increase, as compared 

gi. ours, shows that it will soon pass us, Even two years ago 
Curzon estimated the Russo-Persian (northern) trade alone 
at over a couple of millions, A bare enumeration of 
the imports from British and from other foreign countries 
will show how this happens, and in this connection we 
may omit going over the Persian Gulf ports again. Let 
us take Ispahan in the very centre of Persia, Here we 
have cotton goods, copper, crockery, and some candles from 

ngland, tea from India and raw sugar from Mauritius, 
Lo set against oil and prints and candles from Russia, glassware 
and woollen stuffs and cloths from Austria ; these latter and 
loaf sugar from Germany; candles from Holland ; tin, raw 
sugar and tea from Java ;this last also from China, and loaf 
sugar from France, Or let us view Shiraz in'the south, served 
almost wholly by the Persian Gulf. Here we have again 
.cotton goods and copper from Englaud, with raw sugar from 
Mauritius and tea from India and Ceylon, as against woollen 
tissues, cutlery and crockery, and glasswaré from Austria, wool- 
len goods from Germany, copper and candles from Holland, loaf 
sugar from France, tea from Java and China, and other goads, 
as oil, &c., from other parts. We make up the bulk of our 
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trade in a few lines, principally in piece-goods, and the rest in 
metals, tea, indigo, and sugar. Other foreign countries not 
only have a monopoly of the loaf-sugar and oil, but spread 
their trade over a large number of articles which bring up the 
total. 

We have already stated and shown that our trade in 
piece-goods,«tea, and even in metals, may be largely increased; 
but it is in the other articles that progress is certain, and 
there is no reason whatever why we should not also take our 
share of them. For instance, no Continental house can show 
more rich and varied glass-ware than Osler's of London and 
Calcutta. Their show-rooms furnish an exhibition: unique 
and graud in itself. One such show-room in Teheran would 
catry the day for British glassware over all Persia. We 
may say the same for British woollen goods, lamp-ware-' 
furniture, crockery, and the rest. Our class of goods may 
be dearer, as they are superior, but there is a large ` 
wealthy class in Persia who would prefer the better and dearer 
articles, We,speak with knowledge. At the same time, there 
is no reason why goods of inferior make and prices should not 
be specially made for foreign markets. The same remarks 
would apply. even for India, where Germany and Austria are 
particularly active, and where the cheap-goods trade, amounting’ 
to many millions sterling, would give employment to half.the 
unemployed population of England, l 

It is strange what mines of industrial and other wealth are 
thus neglected by England even as regards India, IX 
work on Persia, Curzon takes the total trade in 1889 to 
have been seven and half millions sterling, and furnishes 
one or two figures showing the activity in, and value of, 
the inferior lines of goods, and both the total and these 
figures are instructive as connected with our preceding 
observations on the slow „progress we have achieved as com- 
pated with other foreign countries in the cheap goods trade. 
Our present total we have made out as eleven millions; so that, 
during the last five years our total trade has increased b 
only three and half millions, For 1889 the imports into Persia 
of English calicoes is given at ‘omauns 6,000,000 by Curzon, 
. and of Russian calicoss at ¢omauns 500,000. The import of 
silk was distributed as follows :—English £. 1,800,000 ; Austrian 
f£ 100,000; French Z4 $0,000; Russian Z 50,000. In “cloth” 
we have only Austrian 7, 100,000 ; and Russian £ 500,000,— 
no English. In hardware English £ 70,000; Austrian 2, 
20,000; and Russian Z 10,000. In glassware and crockery 
Austrian #, 120,000 ; French #. 80,000 ; Russian 7, 100,000 ;— 
again no British, If, therefore, we should suffer an eclipse of 
out trade in Persia, and let other nations beat us, it will not 
be for want of warning. 
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Besides our Chambers of Commerce, our merchants and 
producers as a body, rousing themselves to take a more 
intelligent and practical view of the subject, we ‘may 
recommend the following practical steps to be taken. 
. First ; there should be a permanent exhibition of British 
products and manufactures in Teheran, The uses of sucha 
visible and standing advertisement for England need not here 
be enlarged on. Besides, it would add to the prestige of Teheran, 
and—the increase of trade orders also bringing in an increase of 
revenue in customs—the Shah should be only too glad to wel- 
come such an exhibition. It would also, for the trades, be worth 
a hundred special and private agencies. Next ; there should be 
„a few agencies in the larger cities for such articles as tea, &c. It 
| wasin this way that Indian tea was introduced into Australia. 
Third ; there should be some few ‘commercial travellers” 
even in Persia,” Fourth ; we may add the deputation of some 
special agents—and this as well for the Arabian and Turkish 
ports as for Persia—to ascertain the peculiarities ef the trade in 
general; the, capabilities and expansion of particular lines, 
and especially of those they represent ; the starting of trade 
in new products; and the ways and wants of the natives. 
These special agents might be sent either by the Chambers 
of Commerce or by private firms, and should be thoroughly 
capable men, and quite distinct from mere commercial travel- 
lers, getting orderse for their firms, or even trade agents, 
employed at the exhibition above recommended, or stationed 
r "fn the different cities and towns. Fifth ; à new and good route 
should be opened into Khorasan by way of Quetta or Chaman ; 
or, if our ally of Afghanistan can be brought to see his interest, 
by way of Candahar north-west. This would be the route 
for trade with India, except for sea-borne goods from Bombay, 
for which Bunder Abbas must still be used, Some such 
land route already exists, either by way of Beluchistan, or 
through Afghanistan, for we find Curzon noticing the former, 
while there is certainly an entry of traffic into Meshed from 
Afghanistan. i 
The next step, it will be readily seen to those who have 
followed us from the beginning of this article, is the sepa- 
} ration of the “political” from the “consular” department in 


Persia, especially in the Persian Gulf; the reduction of the 
former, and the increase and reconstitution of the latter. 
Instead of five “political” military officers in and about the 
Persian Gulf, there should be at most two. And instead of 
only one “ vice-consul” at Mohommerah, and another nominally 
, such, but really the chief assistant in the political department 
at Bushire, there should be at least seven or eight ; two “consuls,” 
one at Bushire and the other at Bussorah or Baghdad, and 
VOL. CL] 2 
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six or seven vice-consuls distributed from Muscat northwards 
viz. at Muscat, Bunder Abbas, Linggab, Bahrein, Oojair or 
Koweit, Mohommerah, and Bussorah or Baghdad, As we 
have seen before, a trade worth some ten millions sterling, 
over an immense extent of oceanic and inland territory, and 
including three countries—Persia, Arabia, and Turkey—is left 
to struggle as it best may, and that with numerous obstacles 
and opposing forces. The principal and most essential thing, 
then, is this reconstitution and strengthening of the consular 
department. And if some three or four other officers—consuls 
—wete thrown in between Bunder Abbas and Meshed in the 
interior, at the tradé-centres, as recommended by Curzon, 
there would be no harm done. Seventh; the returns and de- 
tails of tradeas furnished at present must be improved and 
rendered accurate, complete, and exhaustive, They are incom- 
plete and delusive at present. As we have seen, not even the^ 
British, as distinguished from the foreign trade, can be made 
out! And thie appears the more strange and inexplicable when, 
ten years back, the returns were as full, accurate, and complete as 
the heart of commercial man and the British public could 
desire, Every. particular line of goods, every product and 
article, could be checked as going to or coming from a particu- 
lar port or country. We cannot eveu conceive why these 
older forms were thrown aside for the present, which are hardly 
worth the paper they are printed on, unless it be, as we have 
previously suggested, that there was no proper separate staff 
to keep them up,or the military “ political” officers of the 
present day considered trade matters beneath their attention. 

These, with the opening up of a road from the Karfin, 
for which we refer our readers to Curzon's work, are the 
eight recommendations we venture to make after a study 
of these matters on the spot. i 

There are two interesting matters which have, or have had, 
some bearing on trade in the Gulf, and the opening up of Persia 
to British enterprize, viz, Arab piracy in- the Gulf, and 
the (late) Mining Rights Corporation. With regard to the 
. former, it is not too much to say, that were the British power 
and protection withdrawn- from the Persian Gulf, its waters 
would again swarm with Arab pirates, who would sweep not 
only the islands but the coasts of Persia, and even threaten the 
existence of Bussorah. Trade, even in square-rigged vessels,” 
would be impossible. Not even our unarmed mail and othér 
steamers would be safe, These pirates are recruited fromthe Arab 
coast tribes south of the islands of Bahrein, down to the Straits 
of Ormuz. They are blood-thirsty and- crue], often add- 
ing murder to their depredations. Nature, however, bas been 
very unkind to these Arabs as to the Bedouin tribes in general. 
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Food cannot be grown in their barren and sandy tracts, where 
there is no rain. They have neither arts nor manufactures 
to exchange for food. So those on the coast turn sea-robbers, 
just as those in the interior plunder caravans, There is no 
* doubt that such has been the origin of piracy in the Gulf, joined 
with the temptation of making large hauls in the extensive 
pearl fisheries and traffic found in Bahrein, Ormuz, Jinggah, 
and other parts of it. As we have seen, the pearl traffic 
amounts to close on a million sterling per annwe, and oné 
moderate haul off a pearl boat would íeed a tribe for a 
year, while other boats also would furnish silks for their 
wives and daughters! And so the system throve and flourished 
till we took them in hand, and have nearly succeeded in curing 


ithem 

/ Even in the last published report (1892) we find the 
following notices :—(Bahrein) * Piracies by the Beni Hajir con- 
tinued during this years pearl-diving season. Several boats 
belonging to Bahrein were attacked and plundered by them." 
"In August last fears were entertained by the Chief of 
Bahrein of an attack on the island by . .. 
The alarm became so acute that the British Indian sub- 
jects at Bahrein embarked their property in boats in the 
harbour. “ Towards the close of the year, the Porte, having 
raised a question of the right of British officials to take up 
the cases of Bahrein subjects who had suffered by the piracies 
of the Beni Hajir, was informed that Bahrein was under British 
"Protection."—( El Katif.) “The Beni Hajir pirates carried on 
their depredations at El 'Katif itself (the mainland opposite the 
island of Bahrein) and close to it. In May last two boats 
were reported to have been seized by them at Ramus to the 
north of El Katif. They were pursued, and put to flight by 
Muhammad bin Abdul Wahab, who recovered one of the boats. 
In the following month another band of 25 Beni Hajir seized. a 
buggalow at El Katif and put to sea in search of plunder. 
The Turkish soldiers who were sent in pursuit, failed to over- 
take the éuggalow, which a little later came up with a boat 
belonging to an El Katif merchant, with a cargo valued at 
Rs, 1,300. The Beni Hajir, after plundering her of everything, 
including her gear, restored her to the »acoda [supercargo] 
with three bags of dates, a little water, and a small sail. The 

“Turkish soldiers, after cruising in search of the pirates without 
success, returned to El Katif.’ In September a party of the 
Beni Hajir were reported to have boarded a Persian boats—~ 
They killed the sacoda, wounded two of the crew, and carried 
off $700,” (El Hasa—also on the mainland opposite.) “A 
caravan proceeding from El Hasa to Ojair under an escort of 
twenty-five Turkish . soldiers was attacked by 300 Bedouins 
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of the Manasir, Beni Hajir, and Al ‘Murreh tribe, who were 

reported to have killed fifteen and wounded ten persons, carri- 

ed off booty estimated at $50,000 in cash and $20,000 in 

goods, and plundered some forty pilgrims with the caravan."— 

(El Katr) “A gang of the same tribe under Saliman bin 

Yatimeh were concerned in an attack on a Persian pearl boat 

from Jezza, in which they killed ten of the crew, wounded 

thirteen, and carried off the pearls on board."—(Fars and 

Persian coast.) "In June a Bahrein boat lying ‘off Kasr Konar 

was plundered by eleven armed men at Bunder Tibbin, and 

cash and goods valued at Rs. 880 were stolen. Application 

for redress was made to the Persian Governor of Fars, but so 

far, without result, In August a determined attack was made. 

on Kasr Konar by the Al Bu Fakhara, who formerly farmed* 
it, but were supplanted by another tribe and emigrated to El \ 
Katr, where they have resided for the last 18 years, Accord- 

ing to the accounts received, seven- of the inhabitants of Kasr 

Konar wereekilled, and property valued at 70,000 krans was 

carried off.” 

To these we may add the following extract which throws 

a side light on these piracies and land rebellions :— 
“The influx of arms into Persian Arabistan still continues, 
and about 1,000 Martini-Henry rifles were imported at 
Bunder Mashur by native merchants from Koweit”? This 
importation is illegal ‘The slave trades too, goes on, notwith- 
standing that there are at least two British vessels, age 
a gun-boat and the other belonging to the Indian Marina; 
generally lying idle off Bushire. One way or other, we have 
occupied or been in the Persian Gulf—a well-defined and con- 
tracted area—for nearly a century ; and we find not only this . 
slave-trade, but these frequent murders and piracies. Over 
an area almost ten times as great, over almost the wide extent 
of the Indian Archipelago, and with worse and almost wholly 
piratical populations—Malays, Bugis, and Sooloos,—a solitary 
Englishman, Sir James Brooke, with means nowhere comparable 
with those of the British Government in the Gulf, and with only 
a little occasional aid from the Dutch, so completely suppress- 
ed piracy in a few years, that the remotest creeks of Borneo, 
Sumatra, Celebes, and New Guinea—as we have personally 
tested—became safe to the smallest boat of the peaceful trader, 
But it is one thing when a man knows his mind, and means’ 
to do it; and quite another when inflated Government secte- 
' tariats and departments, tied hand and foot by red-tape and 
routine, who are not in touch with probably a score of their 
numerous extremities, s Say, and do not'"—do nothing but 
maintain a constantly i increasing expenditure, and demand | com- 
pensation for the fall in the rupee, 
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We may now turn to the matter of the Mining Rights 
Corporation. It is a story of (supposed) Persian duplicity and 
cunning ; of a trusted foreign (Austrian) gentleman (a “ general”) 
with a great local (Persian) repute ; of British investors freely 

_ parting with a large amount of money—nearly a million sterling, 
with a usually cautious writer like Curzon—of course being 
misinformed—helping forward the delusion ; of reckless ex- 
penditure and monstrously magnificent ways of wOrking ; and 
finally, of funds spent, no return, and complete collapse.. It 
is because the whole thing from inception to finish is so 
instructive, that we glance at it. 

First of all, then, England is reported to be rich, and her 
capitalists, though having such unquestionably rich fields as 
India and Burmah to operate on, directly under Great Britain, 
; fly to get rid of -their superabundant cash to Argentine 

A republics in South America and other territories in the Moon. 
It seems that a chance was seen of diverting some of this super- 
abundant cash to Persia. The ball was set a-roliing. The 
Imperial Bank of Persia had obtained the right to work 
such. minerals of the- country as did not* come under 
the head of precious metals and stones, which the Shah 
reserved for himself Something or other was known, 
generally from native, indefinite and exaggerated reports, that 
there was coal, iron, copper, lead, and probably even petro- 
leum, in Persia—rumours that should have been carefully and 
practically tested before embarking an immense capital 
in an absurd enterprise. It was, however, thoroughly well 

_nown that Persia had little need for coal, that iron and lead 
are mere drugs almost anywhere in Southern Asia—look at 
the rich lead mines of Ajmere left unworked—, and that there 
are no roads—much less railroads—in the country for the 
transport, in any quantities, of any ore, or of coal These, 
with the fact of its being foreign territory, and under an Asiatic 
prince and government, should have sufficed to prevent 
the broaching even of such a folly, However, there were 
powerful influences at work. The hah was interested, 
as he was, or would be, paid for the “concession.” 
The foreign —Austrian—^/ General,” with his immense local 
knowledge and experience (vide Curzon’s Persia) was 
barely interested, merely as the chief adviser and “friend” 

} of the proposed Company. Even Curzon was, by some means, 

! completely carried off his mental balance, as illustrated in his 
work on Persia, which we shall quote lower down. Still, 
probably, the thing would not have taken; but here 
some one or other threw in the Russian jealousy, and the thing 
was done! The British fish at once rose to the bait, got well 
hooked, and is now being landed—the million sterling dis- 
appeared, 
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Some say that it was Persian cunning that discovered 
the fact, that, once let it be given out that Russia— 
which has no money—was ready and eager to take up the thing, 
and England would close with it. Such is the account of the 
way in which the British investing public were induced to sur- 
render their judgment in this matter, as it has been furnished to 
us by one who has been a “wheel within a wheel," 
and who ss a native of Persia, though not a Persian. 
The Company being formed, money flowed like water 
over. the parched sands of '"Persia—British money. There 
was a perfect furore created. We are informed that, 
instead of one or two, or even half a dozen, really competent 
miners and "experts" going over the various districts and 
making a thorough mineral inspection of them, there were 
several scores of highly-paid engineers “and others, with 
extensive plants" and establishments, set to work simulta- * 
neously all over the country to dig out its mountains of coal, 
its tons of copper, and to pump out its rivers and lakes of 
petroleum! Hundreds of thousands of pounds began to fly 
away with .amazing rapidity under such a method of mineral 
prospecting ; and probably it was at some such period of the 
operations of the Company that Curzon visited Teheran, and 
was so effectually primed up om mineral matters that he 
strongly took the infection. For, consider the following 
extracts from his work, and see whether any one—unless a wary 
“old stager” and a real "expert, who had gone through 
*t experiences "—would not fall an easy préy to such represen- 
tations, —After the following opening lines, to which ne 
exception can be taken, but which makes the subsequent 
statements the more remarkable :—“ Instead of merely putting 
down vague allegations regarding minerals, I will state what 
is so far known for certain” ;—he goes on with these reckless 
and exaggerated assertions, which are merely specimens taken 
at random from fourteen mortal pages of the same kind of 
writing :—“ Its mineral possessions are both numerous and 
varied”; “ the richest district"; “iron, lead, and copper’; “copper, 
lead, coal, and mercury” ; “mining operations will be success- 
fully commenced here in the near future” ; “ peculiarly -rich 
in deposits of coal and iron”; “several iron and lead mines,” 
“one enormous mass of the most valuable minerals, . whole 
mountains being apparently composed of ores, .perhaps , 
THE RICHEST IN THE WORLD ” !—"“ The well-known copper 
mine”.; "good coal"; "the most productive copper mine” y 
“a most favorable opening "; “an eager market” !—‘ mineral 
wealth”; “ glowing accounts”; “extensive remains of ancient 
galleries" ; “copper, lead, manganese, and turquoises” ; 
^ VERY RICH” !— 6o per cent. of metal”; “splendid ore”; 
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“antimony, nickels and cobalt"; *copper,.lead, sulphur, - 
asbestos, and manganese"; UNUSUAL RICHNESS ” ! —" fresh 
variety of products”; “naphtha wells ” ; “unexplored Persian 
sources of mineral wealth " ; “naphtha bearing zone extends ” ; 
* three oil-bearing localities" ; “ more than Io springs ; * 30 to 36 
gallons daily”; “arena of activity various, well-stocked, and 
large " ; “time will reveal other and equally remarkable sources 
of mineral wealth " ! 5 

.But enough. If Curzon on the spot was thus deceived, 
how much more those at home, so many thousand miles away. 
With the reckless expenditure the end soon came. There 
was nothing found, beyond à little coal here which could 
not be utilized, and a little salt there for which no one cared 
—both inaccessible. The army of employés have been all 
dismissed; the ^ plant" has been sold for rubbish ; and the 
' Company is “in liquidation.” We know of valuable coal 
. and other fields in India, which may be easily worked and 

"which would realise large profits ; sure railway enterprises, on 
which, if> half the capital thus utterly lost had been embarked, 
there would be a return of from fifty toa hundred per cent— 
all within our own territories ; with railways for carriage ; 
with coal being more and more extensively used ; and yet 
the British investing public will not look at these ! But certainly 
the red-tape, routine, and circumlocution of Indian departments 
—as well as the “royalties,” “mining rules," &c.—are not 
very favorable to enterprise. India abounds in mineral wealth ; 
but new and amended “ Rules," and a new and. special mining 
department, under a practical head, with a considerable reduc- 
tion of the “royalties,” are very much wanted, The mineral 
wealth of India, properly developed, would remove the finan- 
cial difficulty, and start the country on a course of unexampled 
prosperity. 

It remains for us now to conclude with a few observations 
on certain articles of commerce, Arms and ammunition are 
imported now on the sly and against the rules. Let us here add 
that they are liable to seizure, and that the British Government, 
in the person of the Resident, does not view this illegal 
importation and furnishing of the means of rebellion and piracy 
to wild tribes, with complacency. In cotton-goods, thread 
and yarn, there might be a very considerable increase: quite 
a hundred per cent. The same may be said of gunny bags—an 
article very much in demand, and the importation of which is 
inconsiderable. In drugs and medicines, especially in quinine, 
castor oil, and a few of the commoner kinds, there might 
be a large increase. The Persians take very readily to 
English remedies, and Exo's Fruit Saltis a general favourite! 
In glass and glassware we have already pointed out how the 
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better kinds of English manufacture would be readily ^ 


sought by the wealthier classes. There is room here fora 
trade of considerable value, The same may be said for 
hardware and cutlery. In porcelain, china and enamelled- 
ware, there might be a very considerable increase ; but these 
come mostly from Austria, For toilet soap of good qualities 
there is a large demand. In tea the trade might be easily 
quintupled with the most ordinary care, and our Indian 
Tea Associations, who are seeking markets at the ends of 
the earth, in America and New Zealand, may well take Persia 
that lies at their doors, and which prefers India tea, into a 
little of their consideration. Among exports there might be 
considerable increase in opium. There can be no doubt «that 
Persia will yet wake up to the fact that, by doubling or trebling 
her exports of opium, she would be able to pay for her 
future increased imports of tea, piece-goods, &«, Gc, The 
native Shiraz tobacco is of excellent quality, and a much 
larger trade will be done in this article in the near 
future, As we have seen before, the trade with Turkey 
and India, is by no means small, even at present. The trade 
in gum, too, is increasing very much of late years, and will 
yet increase, Finally, we may refer to salt, an article which 
may be had for the collecting at some of the islands in the Gulf, 
and of which we have seen it stated in a late paper, that 
some 40,000 Zozs were exported to India in one year, after 
being carried first to Muscat. In this salt trade alone there are 
the potentialities of several large fortunes. * 








[Note by the Editor:—The above paper was written by a 
Resident of Bushire in July last. . 
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Errata 


In the previous portion of the article that appeared in April 1895, 
Page 303, Lire 17, from top for * banns ” read dans. 
303, Foot-note, line 8, for *Parákrmaavahu" read ParátramavdAu. 
312, Line 8 from top, insert a comma after Manu and omit the 


same after chapter, 


314. Foot-note, line 4, for “first” read just, 
318, Line 12 from top, for Saptágrám read Saptagrami, 


318, 
318, 


321, 
321, 
322, 


323 
324; 
324, 


325, 
326, 


326, ` 


329) 
329; 


3?9, 


3295 
339 
331, 


» 


5 


17 from top, dele the asterisk (*) after Vaisyas. 

26 from top, dele the double (f) in two places and 
substitute * in their stead, 

18 from top, for “ promulgates” read 2somujgate. 

26 from top, for '* Suterkára " read Sutrakdra, 

1, at the top, for “ Parasura " read Pardsara. 


33 from top, for “ sty ” read sza) i 
7 from top, for “ csitejegpso ” read cal aque | 


table, under heading No. 4, for “ (as in couplet No. 2)” 


read (as in couplet No. 1), 


Line 9 from top, for Pundit” read Pandit. 


s 


n 
» 
9 


7 from top, for “ @tpzaly” read THAT i 
12 from top, for “ as " read Bray | 
20 from top, for “Suvarnayarniks” read Suvarnaväniks. 
17 from top, for MEE wale” read aeai - 
Raley 
19 from top, for “ Bfguteeteray ^ read faat- 
Saec | i 


8 from bottom, insert a comma after Medhátithi, 
3 from top, dele comma after him. 


.16 from bottom, for “ then " read ZZaz. 


331, Foot-note, insert an astérisk (*) before Backergunj. 


ART, VL—BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION. 
(Continued from No. 198, July 1805.) 
(Supplementary to the Vaisya portion of the Article.) 


Crore after the Vaisya portion of this article left 
our hands, we came across a vernacular treatise entitled 


* Basuka ” (qz), or the origin and description of that 


class of people whose patronymic is Basáka (Bysack). The 

writer is Babu Madanmohan Haldar who, it appears from 

the preface to his work, has laboured for the last twenty 

years to collect materials for his treatise. As the appearance 
2: of the book has roused the curiosity of the Setts and Bysacks 

of Calcutta, we give below a brief synopsis of the etymology 
of the title * Basuka, as given by the writer, and his views 
thereon, . 


According to Manu ‘ Banikpatha * (afq«eiq )' was the 


profession of the Vaisyas and of the people of the Mágadha 
class, But though trade is laid down as the profession of 
the Mágadhas, trade in cloth is appointed by Manu to be the 
profession of the Vaisyas only. (Manu, chapter IX, verse 
329). The Mágadhas had no concern in cloth-trade, which 
was solely the profession of the Vaisyas, but the Bráhmanas 
and the Kshatriyas, in times of distress, could adopt it under 
"^ certain restrictions. The Sudras, whose sole duty was the service 
of the twice-born class, especially of the Bráhmanas, were 
never permitted to adopt it. Should a Südra, however, be 
unable to maintain his family and children by serving the 
twice-born classes, he should live by practising such handicraft 

or att as wili enable him thereby to serve the twice-born 
classes (Manu, chapter X, verses 99 and 100) In the 
Manáva Dharma Shastra no rule is laid down permitting 
the Stidras to carry on trade in cloth, Therefore the Südras 
were never cloth-merchants, So it can be said with certainty, 
that of the four principal castes and the mixed classes, 

l trade in cloth was the sole profession of the Vaisyas ; persons 


^ 
A 


other than Vaisyas had no concern in it. 
Such was the. hard-and-fast rule of Manu, that people of 
^-ower caste could never adopt the profession of a higher 
caste (Manu, chapter VIII, verse 410.) The transgression 





* Commerce by land and water '(Kulluka's Commentary on Manu, chapter I, 


verse 90); or commerce by land only (Kulluka's commentary on Manu, chapter 
X, verse 47.) 
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of this law was visited by confiscation of the property and 
exile of the persons found guilty (Manu, chapter X, verse 96.) 
Trade in cloth was therefore the exclusive profession of the 
Vaisyas. So long as Hindu society was governed by 
Manu's laws, persons of one caste could not adopt the 
profession of people of another caste. 

About the fourth century of the Christian era, Yájnavalkya 
enácted that” the. Südras could adopt the profession of the 
Vaniks (merchants) But this enactment is opposed to the 
law of Manu. Thus, from the time of Vájnavalkya, Ze. from 
about the fourth century of the Christian era, the Südras 
adopted the profession of the Vaisyas, and from that time 
cloth-trade became the common profession of the Vaisyas 
and the Südras. 


The law promulgated by Yájnavalkya remained in force , 


from the fourth to the tenth century of the Christian era. 
Towards. the close of the twelfth century, the Maho- 


N 


medans conquered the country. At this time new Shdstras~ 


and new laws were fabricated and promulgated and en- 
grafted on thé old Shástras. ‘Hence, it is difficult to prove 
from these adulterated Shástras that the cloth-trade is the 
exclusive profession of the Vaisyas. 

Weaving is the profession of the Südras. Trade in cloth 
is the profession of the Vaisyas. Verse: 397, chapter VIII 
of the Manáva Dharma Shastra shows that weaving is the 
profession of the antuváyas, but trade in cloth is the 
profession of the Vaisyas, as seen before (Manu, chapter TX, 
verse 329.) A perusal of verse 397 of chapter VIII of the." 
Manáva Dharma Shastra, with verse 329 of chapter ix” 
of it, clearly shows that Manu's intent was that the Heed 
should weave cloth and the Vaisyas should trade in it. So 
weaving and cloth-trade are not the professions of one and 
the same caste. The profession of each is distinct from that 
of the other, and has been fixed as such in law. If the 
profession of the one be assigned to the other, ze, if the 
'Tantnváyas be called cloth-merchants, or cloth-merchants 
Tantuváyas, the real intent of the Shástras is frustrated, 

Again, according to Manu (chapter X, verse 121), a Südra, 
unable to maintain his family and children by serving the 
DBráhmanas, may, if he so desire, serve a Kshatriya or 
a wealthy Vaisya. Hence Südras are found serving those 
Vaisyas who dealt in cloth by weaving cloth for them, These 
Südras came to be called Tantuváyas in. Manu's time A 
perusal of verses 100 and 121 of chapter X of the Manava 
Dharma Shástra, with verse 397 of chapter VIII, produces 
the conviction that, according to Manu, a separate caste, 
called the Tantuváyas, did not exist. In his time the Südras 
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used to weave, and those who practised the art of weaving 
were Südras, The appellation ‘Tantuváya’ signified a 
profession and not a- caste-distinction, The term came in 
later times to denote a separate class among the Súdras. 

'fhus it will be seen that weaving is the profession of the 
Südras, or, in other words, the Tantuváyas are Südras. 
Most probably the  Tantuváyas adopted cloth-trade in 
conformity with the sanction given by .Yájnavalkya to the 
effect that Südras could adopt trade. 

When Buddhism declined and the Vedic religion was 
resuscitated—about the eleventh century of the Christian era,— 
three out of the four pure castes were admitted as in actual 
existence, The Vaisya caste was not then recognized as 
a separate caste, 

According to the Shástras * the name and family title of 

/ a Vaisya should be indicative of wealth. But this rule is not 
observed as respects modern patronymics, Ancient patrony- 
'mics were fixed according to the rule laid down in the 
Shástras, Hence to determine the Vaisyaism of a particular 
class of people, recourse must be had to ancient patronymics. 
Of the four principal castes, the Vaisyas were the only class 
who were enjoined to collect wealth (Manu, chapter II, verse 
155.) The Südras were not permitted to amass wealth (Manu, 
chapter X, verse 129.) Therefore a patronymic indicative of 
wealth, belonged exclusively to a Vaisya, Persons other than 
Vaisyas were not permitted to adopt such a patronymic. 


Manu has applied the term  s4l wealthy, to Vaisyas 

... "hlone. 
A patronymic indicative of wealth is the caste-title of a 
Vaisya. Trade is his caste-profession. Therefore the Vaisyas 


are the real merchants ( 4fqs ) But the appellation * Vanik’ is 


not their caste-patronymic. It is indicative of a profession, 
not of a caste. For in times of distress, Bráhmanas and 
Kshatriyas could adopt trade under certain restrictions, and, 
when such was the case, they were then Vaniks, Vanik is, 
therefore, a title of profession of those who carried on trade > 
it was never a title indicative of any caste. On the other hand, 
trade is one of the professions of the Vaisyas, but not their 
sole profession, for, had it been such, it would have been suffi- 
cient if all of them had borne the title ‘ Vanik.' -But, besides 
trade, the Vaisyas had another occupation according to the 
Shástras, viz, tending cattle. Those who adopted this 
occupation could not be styled Vaniks (merchants) Trade 
is the cause from which the title * Vanik? sprang. A person 





i * See Manu, chapter II, verses 31 and 32, and Kulluka's Commentary on the 
atter, 
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carrying on trade is a Vanik; in its absence he is not a. 
Vanik. . But when persons can be styled Vaisyas without 
trade, what is the common title applicable to all? When 
it is found that according to Manu a Vanik may not be a Vaisya, 
and a Vaisya is not necessarily a Vanik, the title ‘Vanik’ cannot 
be accepted as applicable to the whole Vaisya community, 
indicative ofa particular caste. Those Vaisyas who adopted 
professions of the class other than trade, lost their title to 
Vaisyaism as respects it. Therefore the title ‘Vanik’ can 
never be a title indicative of a particular caste. It is a title 
of a particular profession which may be adopted by a 
Bráhmana, a Kshatriya, or even a Sáódra. ‘Acquisition of . 
wealth is the sole object of all the Vaisya professions, hence 
a title which indicates wealth is the caste-title of the 
Vaisyas. “ 

But though at present titles indicative of wealth are found ^ 
among various classes of people, they cannot be accepted _“ 
as belonging to the Vaisya class. In these circumstance 
it is imperative to prove the antiquity of the titles, But 
when, with the antiquity of the patronymic, the fact of trade 
is established, all sorts of doubts disappear. Now what is 
that ancient patronymic ? 

Usanas Sanhitá is one of the most ancient treaties on 
Dharma Shástra. In it the word szyx (Basuka) is used as 


a patronymic of cloth-trading Vaisyas, and the distinction 
between the calling of the Tantuvdyase and the profession 
of the Basukas ís clearly shown, thus— a 


Sgi SUB Lygia A a à : 


Hast: cofoutat Plane afafa I 
Tantuváyas obtain their livelihood by serving the Basukas 
in weaving (and preparing cloth) for them. Among them 
there is (a certain class whose patronymic is) Silaka (sil). 
According to the Shástras, the title ' Basuka ' is the title 


of the Vaisyas, for the Sanskrit word qz;& means wealth. 


From the verse in the Usanas Sanhitá quoted, it is cleat that 
‘this title wasthe title of cloth-trading Vaisyas, and that the 
class of people who used this title after their name were 
Vaisyas and cloth-merchants. 

This original title * Basuka ' (4*3 4) came in after time to be 
written and spelt first as aṣẹ (Basaka) and then as qmi« 
(Basáka) In the Karnati language the word ‘ Bokkasa’ 
‘means a treasure, and is no doubt a corruption of the original 
Sanskrit word ‘Basuka.’ The Basukas were the ancient 
trading Vaisyas of the country and visited China, the Indian. 
Archipelago, Ceylon, Arabia and as far west as Africa, 
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In Africa there live a class of people who are called 
* Basoko’ (Stanley’s Darkest Africa, London, 1890; page 
361), and they are, it is supposed the descendants of the 
ancient ‘ Basukas,’ who used te visit Africa for the purpose 
of trade, The Basokos are also called * Basogas,’ or ‘ Wasokis,’ 
in particular parts of Africa (Stanley’s Darkest Africa, pages 
539 and 473.) : 

At present, however, the word 'Basuka' is not used in 
its original sense of wealth, for the word has no doubt lost 
its original meaning, and it is incumbent on all now to restore it. 

From the above, the reader will know the views of the 
author of ‘ Dasuka, who has spared no pains to support 
his theory, by gleanings from various authors, that the 
Basukas were the ancient trading Vaisyas of the country. 
We have shown before that the Bysacks, including the Setts, 
&c., represent a portion of the ancient trading Vaisyas of 
Manu, but we do not admit that they were the only trading 
Vaisyas. There were other trading Vaisyas who competed 
with the Basukas in foreign trade. The difference between 
ourselves and the author of ‘Basuka’ lies in the fact that, 
whereas we have treated the Tantuváyas, including the Setts 
and Bysacks, as Vaisyas, the author of ‘ Basuka’ makes a 
distinction between the Bysacks, including the Setts on the 
one hand, and the Tantuváyas on the other, by treating the 
former as Vaisyas and the latter as Südras. He bases this 
distinction on verse 397, chapter VIII of the Manáva Dharma 

"Shástra, which we have already quoted in the Vaisya portion - 
of our article, That verse lays down that the Tantuváya 
‘who receives ten galas of cotton should return cloth weigh- 
ing eleven galas. No direct evidence can be adduced from 
this or from any other verse in Manu, proving that the Tantu- 
váyas are Sidras. It is by inference only that the author of 
* Basuka ! has arrived at that conclusion, and that inference after 
all may not be a correct one. Unless, and until we get direct 
evidence that the Tantuváyas are Südras, we are not justified 
in altering our opinion regarding their Vaisyaism. 

We have seen the verse quoted by the author of * Basuka ' 
in the copy of the Usana Sanhitá, printed at the Samachar- 
chandrika Press by Bhavanicharan Bandopadhaya, which is 
lodged in the library. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and we 
have no reason to doubt its genuineness or authenticity, but the 

commentary on it is, we understand, given by the author 
of Basuka himself We accept, therefore, the verse, but 
reject the commentary, which appears to us to be unsound and 
inconsistent with the established usage of society, and 
with it, the distinction made between the Basukas and 
the Tantuvayas. The author introduces a commentary 
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with all the airof an ancient commentator, without tell- 
ing the public who the author of that commentary was. 
We are of opinion (and we do not see any reason to 
change it» that the Tantuváyas, as a class, ate Vaisyas, and that 
among them the Setts and Bysacks, who probably gave up 
weaving from time immemorial differentiated into a separate 
sub-division, ranking as the first among the class on account 
of their having given up the art of weaving and amassed 
wealth by carrying on trade in cloth. In course of time the 
Basukas came to be regarded as separate from the Tantuvayas, 
and are still regarded as such by other classes of Tantuváyas. 
It is evident that, in good olden days, as well as in later ages, 
tlie kings of Cottonopolis had no time to use the warp and the 
woof, not that weaving was held as an undignified work. *. 
Théy were too much occupied with the mercantile part of the 
business to have time to attend to the production of cloth, It - 
may be a fact that the class of people bearing the 
patronymic of.Bysack (originally Basuka) never took to weav-- 
ing, nor had they any occasion to do so, because their duties 
as traders.in cloth were sufficient to employ their sole attention 
and time, It is the same as we find at present at Manchester, 
The proprietors of the mills employ weavers to produce cloth: 
these weavers or workers are as good Englishmen as their mas- 
ters. There is no other distinction between them in respect to 
caste than what attaches to wealth and to poverty. The Basukas 
in the time of Manu stood in the same relation to weavers that. 
the proprietors of the English mills stand in at present in res- 
pect of workers in those mills. The verse in the Usana Sanhitá 
quoted by the author of Basuka means nothing more than 
that the Basukas employed the Tantuváyas to prepare cloth 
for them to carry on trade, and, as employers or retainers, they 
were naturally looked upon as superior in rank and distinct 
from those employed or retained. It does not say either directly 
or indirectly that the Basukas are Vaisyas, or that the Tantu- 
váyas are Südras, The commentary on it which makes this dis- 
tinction is not accepted by us as of any value whatever. Never- 
theless, we thank the author of Basuka for pointing out the 
verse in the Usana Sanhitá with which we weré unacquainted 
before, and which for the first time gives the correct etymology 
, of the patronymic ' Bysack, and proves incontestibly that the 
Basakas (Bysacks)* represent the ancient Basukas. 





| 

* There is no distinction between the Setis and Bysacks. Basuka is the ori- 
ginal title of both, In course of time, some of the Basukas assumed the title 
t Sresthi’ (Cr) which aflerwards came to be spelt as * Sethi’ (cx) and then 
as Sell (gm). 
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THE MIXED CASTES —Continued. 


The mixed castes that stand first in order are thus enu- 
merated by Manu :— : 


Mavro fatereettfireta RoT | 
aptata takyata faot | . 


Alant, ch. x. v. 6. 
“Sons, begotten by twice-born men on wives of the next lower castes, 
they declare to be similar (to their fathers, but) blamed on account of the 
fault (inherent) in their mothers." ; 
; Bülher s translation. 


Sir William Jones, on the authority of Kullüka Bhatta, gives 
the following translation of the verse :— 

; ‘© Sons, begotten by twice-born men, on women of the class next imme- 
diately below them, wise legislators call similar, xot the same, in class with 
their parents, because they are degraded /o a middle rank between both, by 
the lowness of their mothers : hey ave named in order, Murdhabhisikta,* Mahi- 
sya, and Karana or Kayastha, and their several employments are leaching 
military exercises ; music, astronomy and keeping herds; and attendance on 
princes,’ —Sir William Jones, edited by Graves Chamnef Haughton, M. N., 
F. R. 8,, Professor of. Hindu Literature, East India College, London, 1825. 

- Manu does not mention who these offspring are, and Mr. 
Dutt has taken this opportunity to state that they did «ot form 
new castes But Mr. Dutt is perfectly aware that Yájnavalkya 
and others have supplied the omission, ł and this fact is clearly 
expressed by Kullika Bhatta in his commentary on the verse 
just now quoted, in the following terms :— 


^ eue afa yattfaenfersactit erg- 
fafewetfs i ; 


te Dheir names are Mürdhávasikta,S Máhisya and Karana as stated by Vájna- 
valkya and others. 


? Kullúka Bhatta says the name is Murdhavasikta, vide poste, 

+ Dutt's Ancient India, Vol. III. page 149. f ] 

[ Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol. III, page 309. i 

$ The name as given by Vajnavalkya is Mürdhabhisikta (See Dutt's Ancient 
India, Vol. IIT, page 309). Kulhika Bhatta says itis Mürdhavasikta, In the 
Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Purana, it is thus written (See Dr, Wilson's 
* Indian Caste,” Vol. Y, page 55). : 


faat Raana safest 1. 
"iere "ascia fae A ARES v 


. “The offspring of a Vipra (Brahmana) on a Kshatriya woman is a Mürdha 
bhisikta (anointed in the head), a Rajanya (of princely descent) reckoned higher 
in religion than à Kshatriya” 

Dr. Wilson adds—“Kullika Bhatta supplies Muirdhavasikta, but adds to it, as 
apparently designations also given to this kind of offspring, Mahisya, Karana or 
Kayastha, "The Mérdhabhisikta or Mürdhavasikta caste is held by the Brahmanas 
tà be no longer in existence,” : 
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The names may be tabulated thus :— 


Father Mother Caste formed. 
Brahmana. Kshatriya woman, Márdhabhisikta or 
Mirdhavasikta. 
Kshatriya, Vaisya woman. Mahisya. 
Vaisya Südra woman - Karana. 


The profèssions of these castes or tribes are thus set forth 
by Kulláka Bhatta on the authority of Usana. 


sear oaytate yetafaetat, goora- 
Aaa AAA o Bayat favifewasay sasteytarsp sy 
"sump wfrssspssm v otteacatateactatfats | 


* A knowledge of management of elephants, horses and chariots, and the 
wielding of arms are the professions of the Mürdhavasiktas. Dancing, sing- 
ing, astrology, and preservation of grain or corn (from destruction) are the pro- 
fessions of the Mahisyas. Serving the twice-born classes, supervising wealth 
and grain, serving the king, guarding the fort and the female apartments are 
the professions of the Parasava Ugra Karanas,” $ 

Kullúka thys gives a full list of professions of the Mürdliá-- 
vasiktas, Máhisyas and the Karanas, which Sir William Jones 
has epitomized in his translation. 

The Murdbabhisikta or Murdhdvasikta caste is said to be 
no longer in existence. But from the passage in the Sahyádri 
Khanda of the Skanda Purána quoted by us, we are inclined to 
think, that in course of time, they either became merged in the 
Kshatriyas, or still exist as à high class* Kshatriyas under a 
different name. e E 

Norcan the Máhisya caste be identified with any caste” 
at present existing in Bengal Mir. Risley, in his “ Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal,” mentions a dancing and musician caste of 
Eastern Bengal called Nar, Nat, Nartak, or Natak, whom Dr. 
Wise identifies with the Brahmanical Kathak of Hindustan. 
The Natas themselves “claim to be the offspring of Bharad- 
vaja Muni and a dancing girl, and asserts that the Ganak 
Bráhmapas are sprung from a son of the same holy man." 
The Nar boys when young are taught dancing, but on reach- 
. ing manhood they become musicians and attend on dancing 

girls (Báf) who are usually Mahomedans, If they have no 
ear for music, they become cultivators or shop-keepers. We 
are not certain that the Nars represent the Mahisyas of Manu, 
but the incidences of music and dancing, of cultivation, and 
of the ganaks (astrologers) having the same progenitor, as the 
Nars, are worthy of consideration in determining who these 
Nars actually are. f 

The Karanas are pretty numerous iu Bengal and are known 
by the appellation of Karana Káyasthas, or simply Káyasthas. 
In the next chapter we shall consider the history and social 

status of this class of people. P 
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THE KARANAS OR KAVASTHAS, 

We have: seen before that the Karanas are born of a Vaisya 
father and Südra mother, and thus, according to Manu's law, 
they occupy a position higher than the Südras, but lower than 
the Vaisyas* (Manu, Chap. X, V. 6. Their position is 
therefore midway between the two. On this ground, perhaps, 
Raghunandana has called the Káyasthas of Bengal Sazsras ; 
before his time they were known simply as Sédras. 


In the Amarakosha it is said that alpelate, Heart SRD- 
maqta “ all (classes of people) from Ambathas (Vaidyas) 
Karanas, &c., down to the Chandálas are of mixed origin.” And 
Amara Sinha} has expressly said that the offspring of a Vaisya 
father and a Südra mother belongs to Karana caste, thus corro- 
borating Yajnavalkya and others. All the Dharma Shástras, 
àgtee in stating that the offspring of a Vaisya father by a Sádra 


mother belongs to the Karana caste (satiati "Ie: ut) 
The Commentator Bharata Mallik has explained that the 
Karanas, by adopting the profession of writing, have received 


the appellation of Kayasthas—“ wot fafembess: atag 
fe Ats ;:” And in every case in which the Pandits 


of Bengal have given their opinions regarding the Káyasthas, 
they have unanimously admitted that the Karana born of 
a Vaisya father and a Südra mother afterwards received the 
appellation of Káyastha. l 
All the authorities quoted by us prove conclusively that the 
Karanas and Káyasthas are identical people, that they belong to- 
thé mixed class, that they are of Aryan descent, occupying a 
' medial position between the Vaisyas and the Südras, and that 


Lan 


* Kullüka Bhatta thus explains the social status of the Karanas :-— 

Sq mylan aot fenex ag 
fagamiving wie: 1 Fspdetiatprivesegat: Prg- 
Bifowel figgia oc i 


“Manu and others have said that as they (ż¿.z., the Múrdhavasiktas, the Mahisya 
and the Karanas) are blamed ou account of the low class to which their 
mothers belong, they are similar to, but not of the same class with, their fathers 
Tt is to be understood that when they are accepted as similar to their fathers, they 
are higher in position than the class to which their mothers belong, but lower 
than the class to which their fathérs belong." 2 - 

+ Amara Sinha was one ofthe nine gems of the court of Vikramaditya 
the Great, who flourished about 56 years before the commencement of the 
Christian era. But Mr, Dutt places that monarch " in the sixth (or pos- 
sibly in the fifth) century A. D." (See Du?'s Ancient India, vol. II, pp. 
2II—216. Amara’s lexicography is read by all scholars of the Sanskrit 
language, and is always considered an authority in deciding doubtful points 
in Manu and other Dharma Shastra writers, 
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their employment in one word is attendance on princes. Serv- 
ing the twice-born classes is, indeed, mentioned by Kullika as 
one of the duties or employments of the Karanas, but it may 
be remarked that under the social law of the Hindus itis a 
“duty incumbent on all classes of people below the rank of 
Vaisyas, 

We will now consider how the Káyasthas are treated of in 
the various Puránas, some of which are no doubt of very modern 
dates, and in the writings of some living authors. 

Pandit Lalmohan in his * Sambandha Nirnaya" has quoted 
(apparently from the Saóda£alpadruma of Sir Rájá Rádhákanta 
Deva Bahadur) thirtcen lines from the Jati-Mala of the Agni 
Purána, showing that Sidra Mani, who sprang from the feet of 
Brahma, was the progenitor of the Kayasthas, The several 
branches of the Káyastha families are thus traced from Südra 
Mani :— 


Súdra Mani — .. ... from Brahmd’s feet. — € 
Híma . see a. SON, 
Pradipa oe .. grandson. 


Káyastha ex great grandson. 


: | 
Cid casi Citra Sen Vichitra. 

Of the three sons of Káyastha, Chitragupta was employed as 
a writer in the court of Dharma Ráj in the heavens, Vichitra 
went down to reside in the Nag-lóka, while Chitra Sen lived 
on earth and multiplied his race. The various branches of the 
Káyasthas are thus traced from Chitra Sen. 


Chitra Sen. 
| 


Basu Ghose Guha Mitra Datta Karana Mrityunjaya Anukarana 


Deva Sen Palita Sinha. 

And a multitude of families sprang up afterwards. 

Pandit Lalmohan goes beyond this and gives details of the 
families which sprang up from Karana and -Anukarana as 
shown below :— 

Karana. 


x Ghose Sinha Mitra Das EM 
Anukarana. 
[D od cp ode cud 


Deva Kar Palit Sen Sinha Das Guha Nandi Chéki. 
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This account of the origin and multiplication of the Káyasthas 
left nothing to be desired, for it gave them a chance of a. claim 
to be the only pure Südras on earth, having descended from 
Südra Mani, and having for their forefather a person named 
Káyastha, But unfortunately the passages quoted’ by the 
Pandit are interpolated passages, engrafted on certain manu- 
script copies of the Agni Purána, through the influence or exer- 
tion of some persons interested in the welfare of the Káyasthas, 
ata time when the aim of the Káyasthas themsefves was to 
purge off the stain of a mixed origin and secure for themselves 
a pure one. These passages do not occur in the Agni Purana 
edited by the late Dr. Rájendralála Mitra and published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. We may, therefore, dismiss the 
alleged account of the Káyasthas from Südra Mani as spurious. 

But Pandit Lalmohan is correct in. stating that the Karanas and 

. the Kayasthas are one and the same class of people having sprung 
/ from the same stock, though, of course, not from  Sádra Mani. 

. Mr, R. C. Dutt in his History of Civilization in Ancient India 

has the following remarks regarding the Káyasthas :— 

** Káyasthas find no mention in Manu, because the practice of ap- 
pointing scribes for every law court and public office did not generally 
prevail in the #uddhist Period. In the Pauranik Pefiod the scribes 
were already a numerous and influential body, attended judges in 
court, attested documents, and performed all the clerical work connect- 
ed with the administration of law. Not unoften they were engaged in 
more ambitious duties, and were appointed by kings to administer 
finances, raise taxes, keep the accounts of the State, and perform all the 
duties which devolve on a finance minister in the modern day, We 
read in a dramatic work called the Mrichchhakati (toy cart), that a 
Káyastha or record-leeeper attended the judge in court ; and Kahlana 
in his history of Kashmir frequently speaks of Kayasthas as account- 
ants and tax-gatherers and financiers under kings. They soon incurred 
the wrath of the priests, for they raised their taxes from all and exempt. 
ed none ; and we accordingly find that no epithets are too strong 
or too vile to be applied to their profession ! Passing over such par- 
dohable ebullitions of the priestly tax-payer’s anger, we are. grateful to 
learn from passages in the Dharma Shástras of the Pauranik Period how 
the profession arose in India, and what its original duties were. It is 
probable that the class was recruited mainly from the people—the 
Vaisyas ; Bráhmanas would scarcely condescend to take up such ap- 
pointments, and Südras had not the necessary qualification." After 


9 Here and elsewhere we have stated that Káyasthas are descended from 
the ancient Vaisyas. A controversy is going on since many years past, 
and reasons have been advanced to show that Káyasthas are descended 
from Kshatriyas. We have not entered into the merits of this controversy, 
and we are unable to give an opinion on the subject. Our main contention 
is that Káyasthas are not Stidras, nor the product of a hybrid mixture 
of castes, that they are the sons of the ancient Aryan population in India 
and have formed a separate caste, because they have embraced a separate 
profession. Whether they are descended from Aryan Kshatriyas or ‘from 
Aryan Vaisyas is a question of minor importance. It is possiole that their 
ranks have been mainly recruited from the Kshatriya stock, and that poor 
relations of kings gladly accepted the posts of accountants and record- 
keepers in the royal courts. We are informed that to the present day the 
period of impurity for Káyasthas in Northern India, on the death of rela- 
tions, is the same as is prescribed for Kshatriyas. 
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^ the Moslem conquest the profession was formed into an inviolable and 
distinct caste."— Dos Ancient India, Vol. HII, pp. 310—312. 

It appears from the extract quoted that, in Mr, Dutt's 

opinion, the Káyasthas before the Moslem conquest were not 

a separate caste, but a number of people recruited mainly 

from the Vaisyas, and possibly mainly from the Kshatriyas who 


attended judges in court and were appointed by kings to ^ 


administer finances, raise taxes, &c. In. other words, they had 
' the- monopely of the covenanted and uncovenanted service in 
the State, and their number; therefore, must have been limited 
according to the requirements of the public service. Those 
who held appointments under the State were called Káyasthas, 
while their kinsmen and relations were not Kayasthas, but 
either Vaisyas or Kshatriyas, and when they left the service 
or were dismissed for any fault, they ceased to be Káyasthas. 
But- whether in service or out of service they were by caste 
either Vaisyas or Kshatriyas, but never Südras or people of! 
mixed caste. For several centuries the Káyasthas, or in other 


words, public servants of the description given by Mr. Dutt; 


holding the profession of Káyastha, acted on the theatre of the 
State ànd at home, or on retirement, were partly Vaisyas, that 
is, Sadgopas, several classes of Vaniks, Tantuváyas, Karma- 
káras, potters; &c, and partly Kshatriyas. ^ And after the 
conquest of the country by the Moslems (about 1204 A. D. or 
X198 A. D.*) all the members of the public ‘service, partly 
consisting of several classes of Vaisyas and partly of poor 
relations of kings (Hindu kings were then either dethroned or 
put to death) who wére hitherto known ,by their professional 
title * Kayastha, were separated from their relatioüs and 


* formed into an inviolable and distinct caste.” Does Mr. Dutt... 


actually hold this view, and will our Káyastha brethren accept 
the position which Mr..Dutt has advocated for them? Is not 
Mr. Dutt's theory an insult to. the Káyastha community of 
Bengal? Does he not represent them as a heterogenéous mass, 
consisting of people of all sorts, tied together, seven hundred 
years ago, for the purpose of forming a new caste—Káyastha— 
which was originally the name of a profession? Mr. Dutt 
stands forth as the champion ofthe Káyasthas, proclaiming 
that they are neither Südras nor the "product of a hybrid 
mixture of castes,” and then, by starting a groundless theory 
of his own imaginative brain, leaves them, like a bad general, 
to their fate. Mr. Dutt ignores Manu's theory and ridicules it 
as if the great legislator's object was to promulgate a fantastic 
theory—a lie—a mere gossamer—having no foundation at all, 


but himself delights in propounding theories of his own which ~“ 
ee CENE etie C MR CIERUR ee 


* See Dutt’s Ancient India, vol. III, page 247. 
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have never been advanced before or accepted,” Mr, Datt does 
not hesitate to accept what a Megasthenes, an Alberuni, or a 





* Mr. R, C. Dutt is always unique in all his theories. In the matter of 
chronology he has cut a very ridiculous figure. He says that “ the Ramayana is long 
posterior to the Mahabharata” ; in other words the wars recorded in the great epic 
of Vyasa took place long before the wars which Ramachandra consucted against 
Ravana, monarch of Lauka, as narrated by Valmíki; so the author- of the Maha. 
bharata must have lived prior to Valm{ki.” Every student of Sanskrit literature knows 
that Valmfkí was the father of Sanskrit poetry, and the first metrical stanza— 


ai frat afasi sao steel | 
q efate aate d 


that flowed from his lips is a proof of the priority of the Ramayana over the 
Mahabharata. "There are evidences, both internal and external, which conclusively 
prove that the Ramayana is anterior to the Mahabharata. This is not the proper 
place to carry on a discussion of this sort, but we exhort our readers to read the 
learned dissertation on the Ramayana and Mahabharata by the late Akshaya Kumara 


Datta in his ^ BIISIN GAAS ATT,” or " The Religious Sects of the 


Hindus,” Part II, pages 78 e£ seg. A writer or scholar who has the temerity 
to place the Mahabarata prior to the Ramayana, does not d&serve any atten» 
tion or regard. Then his absurd allusion to the observation and record 
of the solstitial points to fix the date of the Vedas, is as ridiculous as his 
theory of Ramayana and Mahabharata. His dates are more problematical 
and theoretical than chronological, and on these unreliable dates he argues with all the 
subtleties of a logician to place before his readers absurd conclusions, He follows 
the foot-prints of some European scholars, who would not allow more than 6,000 
years as the age of the world, within which period all the events narrated in the 
whole curriculum of Sanskrit "iterature must range. We here quote for his enlighten- 
ment the following lines fim the article —** The Original Inhabitants of India," 
published in the Calcutta Review of July 1894, pp. 114 and 115. 

-'*'The word Chaldean leads us to the question of chronology. We find Dr, 
Oppert writing (page 336) : ‘In summing up the evidence derived from the Bib'ico- 
Chaldean account of the Deluge, assuming it to have been local and to have 
extended only over Mesopotamia and the contiguous'countries, the Indian descrip. 
tion of it must either have emanated from direct communications made by the 
descendants of sutvivors, or from reports which events of such magnitude necessarily 
produce, As the Aryans had not yet. entered India at such an early date, Manu 
could not have been in India, nor could the ark have landed on the Himalaya, or 
elsewhere in this country." . : 

This passage which illustrates the chronological tendencies of Dr. Oppert’s work 
better than any other, contains three assumptions: first, that the Biblico-Chaldean deluge 
and Manu's deluge refer to the same event, while exactly the contrary has been 
held by a majority of scholars, and we know that there have been many deluges in 
the history of the world. Secondly, it is assumed that there is some evidence for 
the date of the Biblico-Chaldean deluge, a rather misleading phrase, as the Biblical 
and Chaldean dates dĦfer enormously, the one being some two thousand five 
hundred years before eur era; the other about forty thousand years before it. 

| ‘Thirdly, the statement that the Aryans had not yet entered India at such an early 
date— whether four or forty thousand years ago, we are not told—is open to this 
objection : it assumes what date the Aryans did enter India—an assumption which 
is exactly contrary to the facts, as we have far less knowledge of the period when 
the Aryans entered India, than of the period when the Toltecs entered Mexico; or 
when the Maoris entered New Zealand, and this fact of our ignorance cannot be too 
clearly realised. 

We are led to conelude, therefore, that Dr. Oppert does not sufficiently realise 
the difficulties of ethnical evidence and etlinical proof; and, further, that he does 
not sufficiently realise our complete ignorance as to the date of the beginnings of 
India’s life; nor the fact that all the views put forward by the early schools of 
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Fa Hiam has to say respecting the Hindus, but deliberately 
ignores the Statements made by his own countrymen, who had 
neither motive nor interest to represent facts otherwise than 
they actually were. We have shown before, on authorities, 
which neither Mr, Dutt, nor any body else can question, that 
the Ugra” Karanas, by adopting the profession of scribes, 
afterwards assumed the name * Káyastha" It may be true 
that the term " Káyastha," as used by VYajnavalkya in 
the same category with thieves and robbers, meant a profession 
and not a separate caste, but this ground does not 
warrant the conclusion that the Káyasthas were mainly 
recruited from Vaisyas or Kshatriyas, or that they formed 
a separate caste after the Moslem conquest of the country., 
Why not accept what Amara Sinha, Bharata Mallik and 
Kulluka Bhatta have said, viz, that the Karanas, by adopting the ~à 
profession of the scribes, assumed the name ‘ Káyastha' and 
were entrusted with appointments of trust and position 
under the State? What is the necessity for starting a new 
theory, when authorities in ages past have already given a 
satisfactory solution of the origin of the Káyasthas? We 
can hardly persuade ourselves to believe that Mr. Dutt has 
not seen the passages quoted by us, defining clearly the true 
status of the Karanas or Káyasthas, but it is surprising 
that he has not even alluded to them. The idea of the 
Karana having descended from a Vaisya father and a Sidra 
mother, and the same Karana afterwards assuming the title 
of Káyastha, may be repugnant to Mr. Dutt, but is a truth ~ 
not be shirked. ! 

Mr. Dutt's theory that the Káyasthas formed a separate 
caste aíter the Moslem conquest is historically inconsistent, 
That the Káyasthas existed as a separate caste in the time 
of Adisur, and that’ Ballála conferred Kulinism on the 
descendants of the five Káyasthas who originally came to 
Bengal with the five Brahmanas as their servants from Kanouj, 





orientalism were based upon a quite erroneous tradition of the recentness of the 
beginning of the whole human race, a tradition which we have left behind long ago. 
Once we realise the enormous antiquity of man, we may come to recognise the 
possibility of an enormous antiquity for some or many of the Indian peoples. And, 
without a realisation of the enormous antiquity of man, we shall be able to form no 
sound conclusions on the evidence as to. the possible antiquity ofany single race 
or, group of races. We have dwelt at some length on these two questions— 
éthical evidence and chronology with reference to Dr. Oppert’s book—just because 
we believe by far the greater part of Dr. Oppert's book to be excellent and enduring 
work ; work of such value as to mark the beginning of a new era of Indian 
orientalism, founded on direct and comprehensive study of the Indian peoples 
themselves. The work of the two great schools of Indian orientalism, whose 
results we have briefly touched on, is marred by these two errors— deficient 
ethnical sense, and a deficient sense of thé enormous antiquity of man. And the 
confusions springing from these two radical errors have lasted more than a 
century. ` 
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is historically true, and has been admitted by Mr. Dutt in his 
Ancient India, Vol. III, page 246. Mr. Dutt has only to 
refer to the genealogical tables of the Kayasthas to be con- 
vinced of the utter groundlessness of his theory;*- -~--~ 
Mr. Dutt disposes of the theory of the Káyasthas is being .. 
descended from Kshatriyas by abstaining from giving any 
opinion on the question, but cites the mourning period of the 
Kayasthas of Northern India being the same as that prescribed 
for the Kshatriyas, In other words, he argues a possibility 
of the descent of the. Káyasthas from Kshatriyas. He is 
like the drowning man eager to catch a straw to save himself 
from a watery grave. We are not prepared to enter into the 
question of the mourning period of the Kayasthas of Northern 
Andia, but it is a fact that the Káyasthas of Bengal have 
( their mourning period as prescribed for the Südras. If the 
Kàyasthas who came to Bengal from Kanouj were really . 
Kshatriyas, they would not have easily given up the twelve. 
days period and submitted themselves to the „penance of 
thirty days. In other words, they would have loudly protest- 
ed against being included in the same category with the 
Südras. They would have asserted their vested right then to 
claim their thread, if they had had it in their previous habitat 
(Kanouj). Further, it has not been shown that, when they 
came to Bengal, they had their mourning period of twelve 
days, and that subsequently, by some law or enactment, the 
period wàs lengthened to thirty days. It would have been an 
easy affair for the Káyasthas in the time of Ballála to have 
been recognized as Kshatriyas, had they really been Kshatriyas; 
at any rate they would have been able to take the first place 








* Dr. Rajendralala Mitra writes thus :—'* My date of Adisur is founded upon 
the genealogical tables of the Káyasthas now current in this country. "These 
tables give twenty-seven generations from the time of Adisur, and, at three 
generations to a century, the time of that prince is carried to 964 of the Christian 
era. — Jourual of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1865, pp. 139, 140. 

As already pointed out in a note to a previous portion of this article, the 
period of mourning is no test of caste. In Bengal the Vaishnavas observe the 
ten days’ period like the Brahmanas: in Hindustan many low class people 
observe the twelve days period. But these rules and usages of the Hindus differ 
in different provinces, Their idolatry and religious observances, though substanti- 
ally the same, have different aspects and conditions at different places. In Bengal 
the Durga Puja is celebrated by the worship of a pratima (image), whereas in 
the North-West it is performed without any image. ‘The Hindustanis in Calcutta 
celebrate the Kartik Puja in pomp and splendour, whereas in the North-West 
they have no such Puja at all. Siany new usages have been engrafted on the 
marriage rites, though, of course the main ones as laid down in the Shastras are 
preserved It would be interesting to shew the differences of many Hindu customs 
and festivals as they existed,and as they exist now in the North-Western 
Provinces, Behar and Bengal. Suffice it to say, that such extraneous matters 
vary everywhere. Mourning remains the same, whether it be emblematized by 
wearing black or tying a piece of black crape to a prominent part of the 
waistcoat, as among the Europeans, or by wearing kacha, and offering the dis- 
tinctive 2/548 to the manes of the dead, as among the Hindus, 
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among the Vaisyas had they been such, They came as 
servants of the five Bráhmanas (whatever the Kayasthas of ' 
the present day say to the contrary) and they were content y 
to be reckoned as pure Stidras, though, in fact, they held a 
tnedial position between the Vaisyas and the Südras. Then, 
again, where is the tradition that the Kdyasthas are des- 
cended from Kshatriyas? "The entire body of the Káyasthas 
know that they are Sudras, and itis only a few educated or 
half-educated Káyasthas of the present day, who trumpet to 
the world that they are neither Südras nor people of mixed 
origin, but that they represent the Kshatriya class in Bengal. 
As a sensible writer, Mr. Dutt should not have ventured an 
opinion. without fully considering the matter. He has no 
business to start a theory of his own, saying that th 
Káyasthas are descended from  Vaisyas and possibly are 
descended from Kshatriyas, when none of the legislators, from 
-Yajnavalkya down to Raghunandana, have given to the 
Kayasthas a position higher than that of the Südras. When Mr. 
Dutt overrides the statements made by such writers as Amara 
Sinha, Kulláka Bhatta and Bharat Mallik, his pleadings for 
the Káyasthas will be a cry in the wilderness, and will not 
be accepted by any community in Bengal, All the Ghatak 
writers of the Káyastha genealogical tables, which have 
come down to us, unanimously treat the Káyasthas as Südras, 
and Mr. Dutt, like the French theorist who wanted to explore 
the continent of Africa in a balloon, must chalk out for himself 
a new path to be an object of laughter to the public. uc 

We next come to consider the article * Káyastha ' in the 
Visva Kosha. * In the opinion of the editor of the work, 
‘the’ Káyasthas.are not Südras, but are members of one of the 
twice-born .classes. The following passages are quoted to 
prove the position :— 

* A document.is said to be attested by the king when it has been pre- 


pared in the king's office by the Káyastha appointed by the king, and marked 
by the hand (or signature) of the head of the office, " + Vishnu, 7-2, 


plbwea gka tafa atfirtws | 


Portal cave taps IE | 
i Yajnavalkya, T, 335. t 
t: The king should protect his people from deceivers, thieves, violent 
men, robbers and others, and especially from Káyasthas."' ; 





giaz FIEL CEA eifeftates | '*Káyasthas have much pip 


* A voluminous lexicography of the natureof an encyclopedia in Bengali, 
edited by Nagendranath Basu. i 

T This passage, is also quoted by Mr. R» C, Datt in his ‘ Ancient India,” 
Vol. III, page 313, to prove that the word “ Káyastha" meant nothing more than a 
Scribe or a muharrir. 

T Mr. Dutt has this passage marked I, 336. See Dutt’s Ancient Indie, Vol. 1T, 
page 312. 
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owing to their connection (on account of service ) with the king. —( Commentary 
on Yájnavalkya!s text quoted above by Stlapani). 


«risate dget tee Merata farara 
ave coals airson fes tut faut afata | 


MitaksiMra. 


Káyasthas Z, e, computers and scribes, Kings should especially protect the 
subjects ifrom their oppression, for the Ka&yasthas, being favourites of the 
king, are full of guiles and are irresistible. 


These passages and one from Vrihat Parásara (10-10) 
clearly show, according to the editor, that in ancient times 
the Káyasthas were known as State servants and scribes. We 
partially agree with the writer in his opinion. But when the 
. editor pushes his argument further, and. says that, as there 
is no proof, either in the Smriti or in the Purduas, of Sddras 
: having been ever employed as scribes and readers in the 
king's court hall, the Káyasthas were not Südras, and, that 
if they were not Südras, they must have belonged to the 
twice-born class, we are bound to record our dissent from him 
‘on account of the lameness and unsoundness of the argu- 
ment and the illogical conclusion arrived at. It is true that 
the Káyasthas were largely employed in State service as 
scribes and readers and allowed to sit in the court hall of 
the king, but it does not follow, as a matter of course, that 
all the scribes amd readers were Káyasthas, People of the 

Süádra class were also sometimes appointed as such, if found 
" capable of discharging their duties. The king's court hall 
was a hall for the whole nation, where justice was meted out, 
irrespective of any caste, or creed, or colour, the only distinc- 
tion being the reservation of certain privileges in favour of 
the twice-born classes. The Vaisyas,of course, would not 
accept the posts of scribes and muharrirs consistent with their 
position, but we cannot suppose that all Vaisyas were engaged: 
in commerce or trade or agriculture, and that there were not at 
least a few of them who would not gladly accept such posts, 
Even persons outside the pale of Hinduism were sometimes 
allowed a place in the king's court hall, not to speak of 
the Südras, who formed the fourth pedestal of the Hindu 
Society. To illustrate our position, we may say that the 
Mahárájá Duryadhona had in his service a Yavana (a Greek) 
named Purocbana, who was a confidante of the monarch, and 
Chandragupta allowed, or was forced to allow, Megasthenes 
a place in his court, "These facts show that the kings were 
guided more by the exigencies of the service than by predilec- 
tion for any particular caste. It was no doubt a policy in, 
ancient times to put down the Südras as much as possible 
otherwise they might “ throw the whole world into confusion,” 
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(See Manu, chapter VIII, verse 418.) But it does not follow 
that Süádras of ‘good behaviour and experience were not 
sometimes allowed a place in the king's court hall. Indeed, 
we find that Manu permitted persons of the twice-born classes 
to receive pure knowledge, such as Garuda- Vidya or Sarpa- 
mantra, fron? a Sidra (chapter II, verse 238). Further, he 
enjoins that a Sudra is entitled to respect if he has entered 
the tenth decade of his age (chapter II, verse 137.) He was 
as careful for the life of a Sidra as for that of a Bráhmana, 
or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya.* That the Südras were a 
power in the State, is quite patent from verse 418 of chapter 
VIII of the Manáva Dharma Shastra, otherwise Manu would 
not have assigned the reason for putting them down; and 
if they were a power, is it unnatural to suppose that a few > 
‘of them at least were sometimes allowed a place in the 
court hall? In the various departments of the State, Südras, 
no doubt, had a fair share of service. 

Babu Nagendranáth's argument that, if the Káyasthas were 
not Südras,they must have belonged to the twice-born. class, 
is fallacious, as it is opposed to fact. The fact isthat the 
people of the Karana caste were largely admitted into the 
State service, and that, while employed as scribes and muhartirs, 
they were called Káyasthas. Kullüka's clear statement of the 


duties of the Karanas (agta ggs] ATTA AAR 


b sitatatcateatiaty ) settles the point conclusively, And the 
commentator, Bharata Mallik's statement (@aqs fafoqfees — 


iav fo 4rts:) proves beyond a question that the Karanas -` 


and the Káyasthas are identical people. 

The editor of the Visva Kosha then quotes the following 
sentence from the commentary of Medhatithi on verse 3,+ 
Chapter VIII of the Manáva Dharma Shastra. 


aieiaa siare fafta etat otfe i 


* € Whenever the death of a Südra, of a Vaisya. of a Kshatriya, or of a 
Bráhmana would be (caused) by a declaration of the truth, a falsehood may be 
spoken, for such (falsehood) is preferable to the truih."— 77a, Chapter VIII, 
verse 104. à 2 


+ We quote the verse itself here for the information of our readers :— 
. ATZ CHADS ARTIS eyf: | 
waits xtofg fania ats aes I 


tt Each day let him (the king) decide causes one after another, under the eighteen 
principal iles of law, by arguments and rules drawn from local usages aud from 
written codes.?.—.5zx W, Jones. te 

Kulhika Bhatta, whose commentary on Manu has superseded the commentaries 
of Medhatithi, Govindarama and others, does not go beyond Manu, like Medhatithi, 
and never discusses any matter not directly or indirectly alluded to in the text. 
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** Deed of gift of Brahmottara land by a king, which i is in the hand-writing 
of a Káyastha, is to be accepted as valid.” 


He further quotes the following verse from Mitakshara. :— 
IARASI] Y SWEA cates | 


"Hs «iwl atf: AFAT sparterst sax | - 
Acharadhyaya, v. 319. 
tt The minister of peace and war, who is the writer of the deed of gift (of 
Brahmottara lands} shall write down the edicts under the king's orders.” 

And from these two passages the editor sums up that the 
Káyasthas used to write down king's orders (as regards deed 
of gifts) ; that the writers of these orders were the ministers 
of peace and war ; that the post of a minister of peace and 
war was the exclusive privilege of a Kshatriya, and hence 
the conclusion is that the Káyasthas and the Kshatriyas are 


“Ydentical. The editor, in his zeal for securing:Kshatriyaism 


to the people of the caste to which he himself belongs, has 
made a bungle of the whole matter. The passage quoted 
from Medhatithi shows that the deed of gift which was in the 
hand-writing of a Káyastha, was valid. And the passage 
from the Mitakshara proves nothing beyond the fact that the 
writer of the edicts of such gifts was the minister of peace _ 
and war. The Royal mandate, or edict, was drafted by the 

minister of peace and war, and the Káyastha, as clerk, attached 
to the office of the minister of peace and war, simply faired 
out, or had such mandate or edict engraved, for the purpose 
of giving effect to it. Even granting that the minister of 
peace and war, or the Secretary, was a Káyastha under the 
Hindu kings, it does not follow that he belonged to the 
Kshatriya caste, for there is not a single authoritative statement 


"in the whole range of the Dharma Shastras, either ancient 


or modern, or in the writings of any ancient or mo- 
dern legislator to the effect that the Kayasthas are the same as 
the Kshatriyas, or in other words, that the Kshatriya blood 
runs through the veins of tbe Káyastbas,. We have 
nowhere seen, either in Manu or in any other Dharma 
Shastra, that the Kshatriyas were appointed as writers and 
accountants, "Their. duties are clearly laid down by Manu* 
and other sages, and those duties do not at all include minis- 
terial service or clerkship. In times of distress à Kshatriya 
might live by the acts of a Vaisya under certain restrictions . 
(Manu, chapter X, verse, 83, 27 seg.) ; but even then he is not 
enjoined to take service as a clerk or accountant. The passages 
quoted in the Visva Kosha distinctly speak of Káyasthas as a 
separate class, and do not mention either directly or indirectly that 





* Bee Manu, Chapter VII which treats on Government, or on the Military class 
(Rájdharma). 


- 
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they are Kshatriyas ; and the editor is certainly not warranted 
or justified in identifying the one with the other. All posts 
of a military nature under the State were conferred on Kshatri- 
yas. while the posts of treasurers, accountants, scribes, 
muhurrirs, sarkárs, guards of forts and of female apartments, 
&c., were given to the Kayasthas, That the Kayasthas were 
largely employed under the Hindu kings, is unquestionable, 
and that some of them. rose to distinction and obtained the 
highest posts under the State, may be admitted, but these facts 
cannot be argued to prove that they are identical with the 
Kshatriyas, or to blot out their mixed origin, which has been 
admitted for thousands of years, and which is still admitted 
by the whole community of Bengal, including the Káyasthas 
themselves, and only disputed by half-a-dozen half-educated, 
vain-glorious Káyasthas of the present generation. Raja Sir 


Rádhákanta Deva Bahadur, the model Káyastha, whose" 


memory is still cherished by all classes of the Hindu- commu- 
nity, and whg always spent his time in the assembly of the 
Pandits in investigating the Shdstras, never declared himself 
to be a Kshatriya, but ever acknowledged that he was a Sidra, 
The editor of the Visva Kosha, instead of being able to quote 
any authoritative statement to the effect that the Kayasthas 
are descended of the Kshatriyas, has had recourse to a passage 
in Medhatithi, and to another in Mitakshará, of dubious inter- 
pretation, to prove that the Kayasthas are Kshatriyas. He 
deliberately ignores tradition, carefully omits to quote Amara 


p 


\ 


Sinha, Kullika Bhatta and Bharata Mallik, and argues with --- 


all the subtlety of a lawyer, that the Káyasthas are Kshatri- 
as. 
The editor of the Visva Kosha dogmatically asserts that 








~ * We quote below for the information of our readers some extracts regarding 
the Káyasthas :— í F 

* [ believe that in the present day the Káyasthas arrogate to themselves the 
position of first among commoneis, or first of the Südras, but their origin is involved 
in some mystery. No one appears to know much about them, the sacred writers 
and bards make no mention of such a class, and they have not, that 1 can hear of, 
any annals of their own. They say they came into Bengal in the train of the 
Bráhmanas from Kanouj introduced by Adisura, but this does not account for 
their origin. The fact seems to be that, as organised systems of Government were 
established, a demand for a new class of scriveners arose, with duties that neither 
Brálimans nor Vaisyas had time, or thought it consistent with their dignity, to 
attend to, and a fresh dive was made into the great Südra element, aud a new 
order eliminated. Intelligent Káyasthas make no pretensions to be other than 
Südras, From their appearance we might say that the first selection was made of 


people with weak bodies and strong intellect, of small courage but great cunniig, + 


and that physical beauty was of less consequence than sharpness of wit, , However, 
they worked their way out of obscurity, and are now boldly in the foreground as 
a well-defined and very influential class. They are largely employed as clerks in 
Government Offices, and attain much higher official positions ; they supply account- 
ants to the landed gentry, and the Native Bar opens a. wide field for their pecutiar 
talents. The potent pen which has thus elevated them is their favourite object 
of worship. = * * s A * * 

* Having established themselves as a distinct class, the Kayasthas looked about 
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the Karanas and the Káyasthas are separate classes of people, 
without adducing anything like a proof, His assertion, which 
is opposed to facts and traditions, is unworthy of acceptance. 
The authorities we have quoted before prove beyond a doubt 
that the Karanas and the Káyásthas are identical people. In 
& foot-note to the translation of the inscriptions on a copper- 
plate grant of Dharma Pála, discovered in November 1893 at 
Khalimpur, near Gauda, in the district of Maldah, the discoverer 
and the translator, Babu Umesh Chandra Batavyak the statu- 
tory civilian, writes thus :— 
‘The original of this is Sakaranan. Karane was but another name of 
Káyastha, the great caste of writers and accountants under the Hindu kings, 
and of Patwaris of our own times, from whose oppressive dealings and sharp 


practices, the kings were particularly enjoined to protect their subjects, Thus, 
we have an ancient text :— 





for a new pedigree and found one that was vacant atthe time, and suited them 
exactly." That is, the Kdyasthas selected Lélé Chitragupta as their ancestor— 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, by Edward Tuite Dalton, C, 8. I, Calcutta, 
1872, 

The above extract shows that about a quarter of a century ago, the Káyasthas 
were content with calling themselves the first among the Stidras, but the following 
extract shows that now they claim to be higher than the Sádras. : 

* The writing castes are mainly functional, and have come into prominence with 
the British system of administration. In old days these were in existence, no 
doubt, but were kept well in subordination by the Bráhmans. For instance, Manu, 
whose code embodies the aspirations of the Bríhman of the revival of that religion, 
ordaius that a Súdra, when other occupations fail, should take to writing for a 
living, and there are other quotations to the same effect, whilst popular proverbs, 
too, attest the general distrust of the nian who lives by his pen. But a natufally 
intelligent community have lost no time in taking advantage of their opportunities, 
and the castes that are not merely the village scribes, as are some of those in the 
south of India, have not only risen in wealth, but have devoted a good deal of 
research and ingenuity to pwoving their right to Kshatriya origin. In fact, there 
seems to be a good deal of truth in the presumption that in Northern and Western 

: India, at all events, the position of the writer at the courts of Native chiefs in old 

“times was dae to their left-handed connection with their patron’s family, But 
such a connection has not been acknowledged by the rest, and one of the com- 
plaints most loudly and frequently heard from the well-born of the community is 
that under the present system of administration :— 

: “ The beggar's book outworths the noble's blood,” 

$0 that the affairs of the State are falling into the hands of castes who, in private 
life, are not even admitted within the portals of the social leaders of the people. 
Of the writing castes of this class the most important is that of the Káyasth, which 
is found chiefly in Bengal and the N,-W, Provinces. From the former it has 
emigrated inta Assam, and in both it is used as synonymous with writer, and is 
thus recruited from the lower castes, who, as education spreads, take advantage 
of the term to escape from their origin. In the North-West, the caste seems to be 
more exclusive, but is not altogether devoted to the pen, and furnishes some pro- 
portion of the grain parchersand tailors, In the struggle for recognition in the 
social rank to which it aspires, the Káyasth caste does not return its full strength 
atthe census, but the Kshatriya, under various general titles, such as Surajvansi, 
and so on, gives shelter to a good many. ‘The Karan, or Mobant, of Orissa, is 
.& caste of the same nature as the above, In the West of India we find not only : 
the Káyasth zs a strictly maintained caste, but the Prabhu, an entirely local 
development, though assigning to itselfa Kshatriya decent. A still smaller castee 
goes still further in this direction, and calls itself. Brahmakshatriya. None of these 
castes are functional, and as they are well-to-do, they have been able to maintain 
their position, without admixture, with writers of other origin” —Census of India, 
1891, General Report, by J. A. Baines, F. S. S., of the Indian Civil Service, 
page 204. 
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stoga waeintefaetfnfes 1 


Herat AFP FİTRE IS: | equ | 

About the identity of the Karana with the Káyasthas, it may be 
noted, that in social gatherings of Káyasthas now-a-days, it is customary 
first of all to salute Brá%žmanas with the words gr[egcecw7t AWE 


and afterwards to salute Káyasthas with APATE AN? | 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
| Vol. LXIII, Part I, No. 1, 1894. 

Baboo Umesh Chandra Batavyal says what is accepted 
throughoüt the country by all classes of people, including the 
Káyasthas themselves. The Dakshin Radhi: Káyasthas of the 
present day, who arrogate themselves as superior in rank to 
the other classes of the Káyastha community of Bengal, find it 
in their own interest to deny the position. 

The editor of the Visva Kosha is not satisfied with anything 
short of Kshatriyaism of the Káyasthas. Raghunandana, the 
Lawgiver of Nadia, and, in fact, of whole Bengal, calls the~ 
Káyasthas of Bengal Satsúdřas, and the editor insinuates that 
perhaps Raghunandana was guided, in his decision in the matter, 
by seeing the Dharaní Kosha, in which Masísadeva (Chitragupta) 
was spoken ofas a Satsédra, and as it is nowhere said, either 
in the Dharma Shástras or in the Puránas, that Chitragupta was 
aegSatszidra, the assertion of Dharani, and consequently, the 
decision of Raghunandana, which-must have been based on that 
assertion, must be dismissed as unworthy of acceptance. We 
simply ask the editor the following question“ Were not 
the Káyasthas known as Südras in Raghunandana's time? 
And if so, why?" The retort will perhaps be—" No one: 
in Raghunandana’s time, including Raghunandana himself, knew 
the real origin of the Káyasthas, and every one, through igno- 
rance, called them Südras!!" The editor further remarks that, 
should any one say that Raghunandana called the Kayasthas 
Satsüdras, according to the local custom, or according to their 
polished manners, it must be borne in mind, that as Swrdéz is 
.to be rejécted when it goes against the Veda, so is Desdchdra 
(local custom) also to be rejected when it is opposed to the 
Smriti, and as, according to the Smriti, the Káyasthas belong to 
the twice-born class, the Desdchdra or local custom must not 


prevail. In other words, Raghunandana wrote what he did 
not know about !! * 


- 








* The article * Káyastha' in the Visva Kosha is not accepted as correctly 
representing the true status of the Káyasthas. Facts and traditions are 
deliberately trampled under foot, and unsound and illogical reasonings . 
adduced to prove their Kshatriya origin. About 99 per cent. of the whole 
Káyastba community still believe that they are Sádras, How differently 
the article would have been written had the editor been a Bráhmana or a 


^ 
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Does the reader want to know the real reason why-the Káyas- 
thas, who, from the time of Adisur, up to the last decade, knew 
that they were Südras, now try to secure for themselves a 
Kshatriya origin ? We will unlock it. A few years ago, an article 
appeared in the Zgucation Gazette (then conducted by the late 
Bhudev Mookerji, C. I. E.) concerning the Suvarnavaniks, who 
were treated as a low class of people, The Suvarnavaniks 
strongly repudiated the unjust assertion in the Education Gazette, 
and proved conclusively that they represented tlf& Vaisyas of 
good old days, boycotted by Ballála. The Káyasthas could 
not brook their Vaisyaism, which practically elevated their 
social status, and hence they began to wade through the big 
volumes of Sanskrit literature to find out passages which they 
thought would support their pretension to a Kshatriya origin. 
But all their efforts have proved ineffectual, for Sádras they 
were, and are, and will remain so for eternity, though strictly 
speaking, as we have seen before, their position is higher than 
that of the Südras, but lower than that of the Vaisyas. 

The only passages which speak directly of the Kshatriya 
origin of the Káyasthas, and which were not at first quoted in 
the ' Sabdakalpadruma' during the life-time of Raja Sir 
Rádhák&nta Deva Bahadur, but inserted in a subsequent edi- 

. tion* of the work, are those which are said to be in the chapter 
' Renukámáhátmyam' of the Skanda Purána. These passages 
say that, after destroying Arjuna, Parasuráma vehemently 
pursued the Kshatriyas, who through fear of life fled in all direc- 
tions, It so happened that the Rani (Queen) of Rájá Chandra 
Sena, who was then exeiente, took refuge in the cottage of 
Dálvya Muni, Parasuráma, who pursued her thither, was very 

“hospitably received by the saint and entertained with food and 
drink, Both the host and the guest were pleased with each 





Valsya. Besides, an encyclopzedia, which the Visva Kosha pretends to be, 
` js not the proper place for the ventilation of such a glaringly dubious ques- 
tion. 

Not only has the author a new system of encyclopzdia-making, but he has 
deliberately mutilated facts. It has been authoritatively proved by the publi- 
cation of the volumes of Hedge’s Diary that the name of Govindapur existed 
long before Job Charnock flourished in Calcutta, and the pretensions of 
Govindaram Mitter as the founder of Govindapur have been blown into thin 
air, still the author has not the courage or frankness to acknowledge that 
Govindaram's Govindapur isa myth, and that Govindapur of Govindaji 
Thakur of the Setts was the real and true name, 

We have often noticed with emotion of pain how eager the editor is to 
give a place in his so-called encyclopedia to Káyasthas of mushroom cele- 
brity, to the exclusion of people of real fame of other castes. The editor 
would have enlisted our sympathy had he either omitted, for example, the 
name of Feringee Kamal Basu, or edited a * Káyastha Kosha’ without dis- 
guising his real intent. : 

* Republished by Baradá Kanta Mitra under the patronage of Kumar 
Upendra Krishna Deva Bahadur. 
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other and each prayed of the other his heart's desire, vzz., Para- 
suráma wanted to destroy the child that was in the womb of the 
Rani,and Dálvya Muni begged of Parasuráma the life of the 
child. Parasuráma at last granted the request ofthe Muni on 
the condition that the child be called * Káyastha, and that he 
should not be initiated as a Kshatriya, but expelled from the . 
* Kshatra-dharma'. 

The passages quoted in the subsequent edition of the * Sab- 
dakulpadruita’ are spurious and were composed by some un- 
crupulous Pandit under the orders of a Káyastha patriot and at 
his expense. Had they formed part of the original Skanda 
Purána, they would never have escaped the lynx-eyed Pandits 
of the Rájá's Sabha, all of whom were well-versed in the Paura- 
nik lore, Itis possible that these interpolated passages were 
engrafted in à copy of the Purána some time after the Káyas- 
thas had received the so-called honours of Kulinism at the hands 
of Ballála, and transcribed from one copy to another.- But the 
passages were not inthe copy which was in the Rájá's library. 
The Skanda Purána, “ the most voluminous of all the Puranas,7-—7 
is not a work in a collective form, but exists in fragments, the 
aggregate of wbich exceeds the limit of 81,100 stanzas, of which 
the Purána is said to consist. The Kasi Khanda is a minute 
description of the temples of Siva in. Benares, mixed with 
directions for worship anda variety of legends, The Utkala 
Khanda gives an account of the holiness of Orissa and of Jagan- 
natha, and is no doubt a later appendage by Vaishnava writers, 
who thus added an account ofa Vaishnava Tirtha to an emi- 
nently Saiva.Purána,"* We may add that an account of the 
Kshatriya origin of the Káyasthas has been added to this “very 
composite Purana” by a Pandit (or a number -of Pandits) paid -- 
with the gold of the Kayasthas. But, supposing the passages 
are genuine, what do they signify? The child in the womb 
must not be permitted to be reckoned among the class his 
father belonged to, Ze, Kshatriya, but he must live and diea 
Kayastha. He was not the progenitor of the Káyasthas, for the 
Káyasthas existed before the posthumous child, and the position 
and caste of the Káyasthas were known to be what they are to 
the present day. Ifthe posthumous child be regarded as the 
real progenitor of the Káyasthas, the theory starts up a rival to 
Chitragupta. 

The editor of the Visva Kosha alludes to the spurious legend 


narrated before, and interprets the phrase '*WaWu Maius: 


used in one of the passages, as ‘expelled from the art of war’ 
for Purasuráma, though he spared the life of the child, 
would not suffer him to become a Kshatriya or one 





* Dutt’s * Ancient India", Vol. HHI, pp. 301 and 30. 
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skilled in the use of arms. The account might have been 
extended, and the ‘potent pen’ which a Káyastha wields 
might have been represented as a more destructive weapon 
given him by Purasuráma in lieu of a zuAwdr / 

Having ascertained the true social status of the Káyasthas, 
we proceed to give an account of those of Bengal. 

It is commonly said that the Káyasthas who inhabit Bengal 
proper are the descendants of the five servants who came 
with the five Bráhmanas at the invitation of Adisura. But this 
does not appear to be wholly correct. Babu Umesh Chandra 
Batavyal, the statutory civilian, thus writes :— 

“Tn other words, Káyasthas must have been numerous in Bengal when 
Bhatta Náráyana came, Thus the tradition about the Kéyasthas of Bengal 
being the descendants of the five Káyastha servants of the five Kannaujiá 
Brdéhmanas now seems to bea pure myth, It may be true that Adisura invited 
five Bráhmanas as well as five K&yasthas from the civilized and advanced pro- 

t vince of Kannauj, to introduce spiritual and secular reforms in Bengal, but it 

"woes not follow that at that time there were no Brílimanas or no Kéáyasthas 

in Bengal at all"— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXTIT, 
Part I, No. 1, 1894. 

We fully concur in the above view. Bengal was certainly 
inhabited by Bráhmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Südras, and 
mixed classes of people from time out of memory, or from a 
pre-historic period. 

A few words about the Lálá Káyathas will help the reader 
in estimating the true position of the Káyasthas in Bengal. 
The Lálás “trace their mythical parentage to Chitragupta, 
the scribe or recorder of Yama, the regent of the dead, 
and pique themselves on being wholly distinct from the 
Kayasthas of Bengal"* There is no question of the writer- 
caste having been originally Karanas, born of Vaisya father 
and Südra mother, and, having adopted the profession 
of scribes, they came to be styled Káyasthas, or Kayaths, 
Nothing can be more natural than Manu's account of the 
genesis of the mixed castes, Chitragupta, Visvakarma and 
other mythical persons were unknown in Manu’s time. 

. These demi-gods sprang into existence in later times, and the 
Bráhmanas found a ready device for screening the mixed 
descent of their Yagmáns, by proclaiming their divine origin and 
thus securing their priestcraft. But the divine origin avails 
them nothing, for no Brahmana even takes rice touched by 
. them, and the status of the descendants of Chitragupta and 
other demi-gods is much the same asit was in the time of 
\Manu and Yajnavalkya. Itissaid that Chitragupta was in- 
vested with the sacred thread, marking the twice-born castes, 
and on this ground the Lálás, like the Káyasthas of Bengal, 
claim the right to wear this sacred symbol. The Káyasthas of 





* Risley's'* Tribes and Castes in Bengal", vol. I, page 443. 
VOL CL] 
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Bengal, more advanced in education than the Lalas, repudiate. 
their descent from Chitragupta, and, trampling under feet facts 
and traditions, proclaim themselves to have descended from a 
Kshatriya father. Both claim to be reckoned among the 
twice-born classes, and arguments are always cheap in establish- . 
ing their claim. They may pass off as Kshatriyas by writing 
pamphlets and leaflets among foreigners who do not know 
much abolit them, or who do not care to be bothered with their 
real parentage, but the Hindu community will not accept 
them either as Kshatriyas or members of any twice-born caste. 

The Lálá XKáyaths are divided into the following sub- 
castes ; — 


1. Aitháná 7. Kulsrashta 

2. Amashta : 8. Máthur 

3. Bálmik 9. Nigam \ 
4. Bhatnágar IO. Saksená \ 
5. Gaur II, Sribástab EE 
6. Karan 12, Surajdwaj 3 


Many of these names appear to have reference to localities, 
but No, 6 ha’ retained the original designation of Karana, 

As regards the occupation of the Lala Kayaths the following 
extract from Mr. Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” Vol, 
I, page 452 will, no doubt, prove interesting to our readers :— 

“Clerical work is believed to be the original and characteristic occupation 
of the caste, and an illiterate Káyasth is looked upon asa creature with no 
proper reason for existing. Káyasth tradition, however, puts a very liberal 
construction on the expression clerical work, and igcludes in it not merely clerkly 
pursuits of a subordinate character, but the entire business of managing the 
affairs of the country in the capacity of dewan, sarbarahkkar, etc., to the ruling 
power. It is doubtless owing, in some measure, to this connection with former" 
governors, that Káyasths are now in possession of considerable Zemindaris and 
tenures of substantial value, while comparatively few of them are to be found 
among the lower grades of cultivators.” * * * iU 


We echo the statement that it is this connection with the 
Hindu kings which has given the Káyasthas of the present 
day a pretension to claim their descent from a Kshatriya father. : 

The Káyasthas of Bengal are divided into four classes— 
Uttara Rádhi, Várendra, Bangaja, and Dakshina Rádhi. 

I. The Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas do not admit that they are 
the descendants ofthe five servants who accompanied the 
Bráhmanas from Kanauj, but trace their descent from the five 
Karanas* who came along with them. They repudiate Kulinism 





* The following tradition is current among the Uttara Radhi Kayasthas :— 


fae ert Sag AR VSI AR FA | 
favitsecs Cafes sifatan waa I 


Five Brahmanas, five Karanas, and five servants—altogether three-times-five 
pe rsons—airived at the palace of Adisura, 

Pandit La:mohan denies the correctness of this tradition and attempts to prove, 
from passages in the Kdyastha-dula-Digikd, that the five Karanas are not mentioned 
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conferred by Ballala, and do not append the word ‘ dasa’ before 
their family title, like the Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas. Having 
had their habitat in the northern part of the country called 
Radha, they are known as Uttara Rádhis Drishtibhoga 


uf SS15I* was prevalent among them. 


Pandit Lalmohan thinks that the Uttara Rádhis are either 
Bangaja Káyasthas, or that they came in after time o Bengal 
from the North-West, or that they are descendants of the five 
original servants who came to Bengal at the time of Adisura, 
and, having acquired much wealth, have disowned their blood 
connection with the Dakshina Rádhis and dropped the append- 
age ‘dasa’ from their name. The Pundit makes every sort of 
suggestion which it is possible to make without being able to 
come to anything like a solution. It is noteworthy that the 

'Uttara Rádhis admit that they are Karana Kayasthast and do 
Í not, like the Dakshina Rádhis, sometimes call themselves Sat- 
stidras, sometimes Vaisyas and sometimes Kshatriyas. In our 





therein, But these passages were recorded only about three or four hundred years 
ago, and cannot be cited to prove the tradition false. The tradition appears in 
the books of Ghataks of the Uttara Radhi Kayasthas, and we have no ground for 
doubting its authenticity. The Uttara Radhi Kayasthas claim to be the descendants 
of the five Karanas, and therefore a little higher than the Dakshin Radhis in the 
social scale, 

* Drishtiz:eye, and bhoga= feast or entertainment When at a social gathering 
all the relatives and kinsmen invited have assembled together, a display of all sorts 
of food prepared by the host is made before the guests, who must say that the pre- 
paration has been made to thejr satisfaction. The guests do not partake of the food, 
which is then removed from their presence, but the host is absolved from obligation 
to the guests in the same manner as if the latter had eaten heartily of it. 

* This queer custom has been abolished by the Kulin Uttara Radhi Kayasthas of 
Kandi, the head-quarter of the first class families and of the family of Ganga- 
Govinda Sing, now represented by the Rajas of Paikpara. The Suvarnavaniks had 
no custom of feasting their guests on the wedding night. "This caste was the only 
caste that proved an exception to the generalrule, Economy was, no doubt, the 
cause of this peculiar usage, which often proved a theme for taunts and ridicule by 
people of other castes. At last the late Matilal Sil caused the custom to be 
abolished and introduced the practice of feasting on the wedding night at the bride’s 
house as well as on the gáyé-Aahıd day. Another reason why their forefathers, who 
were more wealthy, had not possessed this enjoyable practice was that none Lut their 
own caste people would eat in their house. — In the houses of pure Hindus, or of other 
Baniahs, Sadgopes or Tantuvayas, the Brahmanas have the precedence to the feast, 
next the Vaidyas and people of other castes, and lastly the hosts' own caste people, 
Each class of people must sit in separate rows or panžti, and must eat separately 
by themselves. In a Kayastha's house the Nava-sayakas are entertained separately, 
but have no precedence. In the old big Kayastha's house, such as that of Raja: 
Radhakanta Deva, or the Sinha, who stick to their conservatism, the only guests 
that find equal precedence with the Kayasthas, are Setts or Bysaoks of Calcutta, 
though very few in the upper ranks of them are seen to sit down to partake of 
jalpan on any feasting occasion, . l oa 

-f The late Kumar Indeer Chandra Singh Bahadur of the Paikpara Raj family used 
to declare now and then, with a sort of noble pride, that he Wasa Karana. We can- 
not but admire his honesty and frank confession as worthy of the scion of a noble 
family. A pretentious Ghose, Basu, or Mitra who leaves no stone unturned to 
prove his Kshatriya origin in spite of history and tradition, is less respected than a 
Karana who never seeks to conceal his real origin. 
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opinion the Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas represent the true Káyas- 
thas of Bengal, whose ancestors must have come to it at the 
time of the first colonization of the country by the Aryas, but 
their number was augmented by the five Karanas who came with 
the five Bráhmanas from Kanauj. The copper-plate grant of _ 
Dharma Pala lately discovered by Babu U. C. Batavyal * 
proves beyond a question that there were numerous Karanas 
in Bengd? at the time when Bhatta Náráyana came to this 
country, and these Karanas are no other than the Uttara 
-Rádhi Káyasthas or Karana Káyasthas, who count many 
territorial Zemindars among them. 

The following families constitute the Uttara Rádhi class, :— 


Family, Gotra. Status in Society. i 
Ghose Saukalína Reckoned as one family.? | 
Sinha Vátsya do. |  Kányakulya , 
Mitra Visvamitra do. 
Dás Maudgalya do. | 
Datta Kasyapa do. J 
Ghose Sandilya do. ) 
T Das Kásyapa do, l Dési, 
Sinha e Bharadvája Reckoned as family. i ii 
I Kar Maudgalya do, E 


Total 74 families, 


Of these, Ghose of the Saukálina gotra aud Sinha of the 
Vátsya gotra are reckoned as Kulins, Das of the Maudgalya 
gotra, Mitra of the Visvamitra gotra and Datta of the 
Kásyapa gotra are reckoned as Sanmauliks (Mauliks of higher 
order), and the Désí two and a half families, viz, Ghose of 
the Sándilya gotra, Dás of the Kásyapa gotra, Sinha of the 
Bharadvája gotra, and Kar of the Maudgalya gotra are 
reckoned as ordinary Mauliks. l 

The consociations of the Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas are given 
below :— 


Vansa or family. Gotra. Consociation (samaj), Founder or first patriarch, 
Ghose Saukalina Jaján Somesvara Ghose 
Radha Desh 
. Murshedabad r 
Sinha Vátsya Jemo (Kándi) Anádivar 
E Murshedabad 
Dás Maudgalya Radha Desh Harihar 





* Bee Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIII, Part I, No. 1, 1894. 

+ According to the Visva Kosha, a few families of the Dakshin Radhi 
Káyasthas migrated a little before the time of Purandar Khán to the northern 
part of the country called Radha, and thus became known as Uttara-Rídhi « 
Kayasthas. This assertion, which makes the Uttara Radha is to he an offshoot of 
the Dakshina Rádhis appears to be partially true, but not wholly, 4 é, a few ~ 
families of the Dakshina Radhis might have gone to the northern part of 
Radha and formed family alliances with the Uttara Rddhis. But this fact 
does not prove that the Uttara Rddhis are descended from the Dakshina 
Rádhis. 

+ According to the Visva Kosha, the Dés and the Kar families are reckoned 
as a quarter family each. 
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Marriage alliances with the des 214 families are not con- 
sidered lucky or desirable, as the following quotation from 
the Kulapanjikd of the Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas shows :— 


sfata west Crate SPIT | 


sagt fax or Na fates — 

The meaning is—martiage with the daughter of a Ghose 
of the Sándilya gotra causes the death of the child; that 
with the daughter of a Dás of the Kásyapa gotra diminishes 
wealth, that is, in such a case, the person contracting the 
marriage loses the prestige of his ud or family, and is obliged 
to pay data to others in the shape of money when perform- 
ing any social act, such as marriage, before he can regain 
the lost prestige; that with the daughter of a Sinha of the 

^ Bharadvája gotra causes the loss of £z/, and unless some 
good act or deed is performed within three generations, the 
honours of Kulinism cease; and that with the daughter of 
a Kar of the Maudgulya gotra, causes loss *of Jaryádd 
(honours). i i 

The consociations ( samáj» of the Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas 
that are held to be honourable are the following:— * 


Samaj Vansa Gotra Founder or first Honour  Bibriti (Rigs) 
(Consociation.) (family) : patriarch CEstimation) 
Pánchihubi (æ) Ghose Saukálina — Munivar First class Occupying the first 
place. 
Do. Puranbari (2) Do. * Do. Hájra Do, Do, 
Do. e Do. Do. Mallik Do. Do. 
Jaján (a) Do. Do. Kapindra Ghose 
. Uchit Khan | 0. Equal to Pánchthubi 
Rasrá (a) Do. Do. Sadananda Khan A 
Kulai 6 Do. Do. Second class Occupying a middle 


g , k position. 
Kulinism of the Sinha Family. 
Vátsya Hira Santán Firstclass Egual to the 


hose Pánchko (c) Sinha 
Ghose Pá © family of Munivar 


Kándi (ce) Do. Do. Jivadhar Ghose and is &d7ti 
e Prabhakar } family withit, 

Jemo (a) Do. Do.  Machav Sinha 

Bisvaspárá (a) Do. Do. Govinda Sinha Khán 

Bélé (a) Do. Do. Máthuránath s 


Sridhar ji 
(4) In Ziláh Murshedabad, 
(^) In Zilléh Birbhím. 
(c) In Ziliéh Hugli. 


According to the Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas the follow- 
ing. eight places are the native places aay hy of the 
» Kayasthas :— 
aratat agat siut ete) ste} afg | 


ic afeat ata vies! MJEICV ALES $8 || Kayastha Kulapradípa. 
Ayodbyá  Mathurd Máyá (Brindában), Kási, Kínchi, 
Avánti Hastina Dwarké 








* The family of Somesvar Ghose of Jaján, that of Anílivar Sinha of Jémo 
[Kándi) that of Harihar Dés of Bahrán, the Mitra family of Mitrapur, and the 
Datta family of Datta Barya, are said to be the most ancient families among tlie 
Uttara Rédhi Kéyasthas. : 
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2. The Várendra Káyasthas. Those Káyasthas who live 
from a remote time in the country beyond the Ganges 
(Várendra) and who have not contracted alliances with their 
western brethren, are known as Várendra Káyasthas. They ^ 
consist of 734 families vfs :— 


ae 


Dis .. Reckoned as Kulin ... One family 
Nándi ae do. do. 
Chákf tse do, do. 
Barmá ” .. Reckoned as Kulin, but Half family, 
gets seat below the three 
alone. 
Nág -. Suddha Maulik .. One family, 
Sinha E do, ons do. 
Dev des do. wee do. 
Datta s do. ane do, 





Total a. 7X \ 


The £u of the Várendra Káyasthas rests in their son. 
There is no increase or decrease of the Au/ among them. 
Good acts rénder the family more honourable. The £zZis not 
destroyed by bad acts, but is lowered a little in the estimation 
of others, 

The Várendra Káyasthas abound most in Zilláh Rájsháhi, 
the eastern part of Zillah Murshedabad, and the western part of 
Zillah Nadiá. 


3. Bangaja Kéyasthas These acknowledge themselves to 
4 Dakshina Rádhi be the descendants of the five servants 
Kéáyasthas. who came to Bengal with the ‘five 


Bráhmanas invited by Adisura from Kanauj to perform some “ 
religious sacrifices, ; 

The question which naturally arises here are, who were these 
five servants, what was their social position, and why did they 
accompany at all the five Bráhmanas? A good deal of 
misapprehension exists as respects these points, and we fear 
they have not been cleared up as yet. We will here try to 
give a solution .of these questions as far asit can be done, 
consistent with records and traditions. 

According to the Ghatak-karikas (records of the Ghataks) 
of the Dakshin Rádhi Káyasthas, as quoted in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma, Adisura enquired of his officer as to what 
Bráhmanas were well versed in performing Yajna (religious 
sacrifices according to the Vedic rites) and who were the Kulin 
Südras. In reply he was told that the Bráhmanas of Koláncha- 
(Kanouj) were known for their religious devotion, and that 
the inhabitants of that country were such Südras as the king 


* 








There exists a tradition that Sarm& was by caste a barber before, but, having 
rescued Dis, Nandi, &c., from some danger or calamity, by displaying extraordi« 
mary power, was admitted as a member of the Vérendra Kdyastha subsdivision, 
and is reckoned as a half Kulin family. 
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wished them to be. Accordingly, Adisura wrote a very 
courteous letter to Vira Sinha, King of Koláncha (Kanouj) 
asking him to send some Bráhmanas and Súdras to his court. 
In compliance with this request, Vira Sinha sent five Bráh- 
manas of different gotras with their wives and servants 
(Rtr rg citat aetate pata) to the court of 
Adisura. On their way from Kanouj to Gauda, they visited 
the holy places at Prayág (confluence of the Jumna and the 
Ganges), Váránasi (Benares) and Gáyá to perform religious 
rites and observances according to the custom of the Hindus. 
As the Bráhmanas rode on horses, the king at first treated 
them with contempt, but they wrought a miracle by throwing 
their blessings on a dead tree, which instantly became a 

} living tree and blossomed. The king then received them with 
-honours due to their position. When questioned by Adisura 
the five servants said—catatete ie sat agate Tits 
wxatate ‘Oh King! we five Südras have, come from 
Koláncha as servants of the Bráhmanas.' 

Let us now see what Devivara has to say dns the 
advent of the five Bráhmanas and Sddras. As Devívara 
devoted his life to the re-organization of Kulinism, his account 
of the mission, which must have been collected from records 
of his predecessors, and which we quote here from the 
Sabdakalpadruma, must be accepted as correct, at least 
generally. 

SUOPAAGS fins «coat | 
wis cilwacaayls qworstetqao 1 

eters Afet nAg Tet | 
menistir afafesfamgmgs I 

s: AR Ata «rl A farte | 
em fria ei « faataa I 
a ET wia AfSSafe fafa | 
Sse ak ayia ag farate t 
afa w feats aA ApS Ferai: | 
«ufu qattays xA fagsexterzts | 
cea cam fastra acest at frate gus d 
ane mc sperent faata Slee Howls d 
afe coats avs eral aige aAA: 1 


fee atatix a vets Raat as ane d 
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«legere atiet cos fades : 
Anteqacig akta 5 fatar t 
Crrstetestfaets freq arosto | 
afari amtata faam waro afi I 
Bag etats ate Sis ese] fareten | 
Amda ata fase | 
SHI Be HHA Wis PAARIS | 
fs wai qefa eonfaeacaaze 1 
Cua taal coulyacats A aceite i 
stave Aai NI wer) Fagard | 
Clad fawrls te eq 5 sarete | 

TH CS Sees AM Cen pops Taua 7 Sty | 
T CS ABA GT Wifase alfa cc | 
ASE SITE FTS quA SN. Ys | 
ate feats ta Wate aera | 
yates aiant 5 Fetal face: wz i 
wed agia ae col AFI: | 
BFS site «ps wl TATANTA | 
FIYA 26a cata > prat ataf: | 
war [cr] cues rica ARAT aye | 
tfen ta ays: spatataa: whe i 
castas witataas cos: Symm: | 
sat frie: Bag fiaen | 
wine faatbtcat ers: whys "perg 
adafafa carsiégfaus | 

Sw en aac ffias aias: | 
tfal fe tits HAMAS: | 
alsa ciag nue*wlangowfs ae fers i 
calmer CNF TG: APATE - 


' ateats sper iof saara 4 


fs aE. Wwe spa RNE: , 
(tica AIE GEE iie fenes, | 
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alias Bade ted aatia fafestfas i 
qipti fae tfeor: emm scores 1 
aro Solaiats aré 5 Arapi i 
qsa aH Otel ajae aatas d 


We subjoin below a free translation of the above p&ssages :— 


** Once upon a time, King Adisura, who was lord paramount of Radha, 
Gauda, Varendra and Banga, surrounded by courtiers, friends, ministers and 
Bráhmanas, and being himself well versed in the Dharma Shastras, asked 
the Bráhmanas thus—* Oh, good Brahmanas | what religious sacrifice is that 
by the performance of which the God is surely appeased? speak and let 
me hear its details ' The Bráhmanas shortened their stature at this 
question, and with a contracted mind confessed their utter want of knowledge 
of the religious sacrifices and their details, Thereupon the king became 
very restless and knew not what to do, or where to go. The result 
of this meeting was that five Bráhmanas, learned in the Vedas, were im- 
ported from Kanouj. These appeared before the king riding on cars drawn 
by bullocks with coats of mails on their body and swords in their hands. On 
looking at their military attire, the king did not receive them with honours 
due to their position as good Bráhmanas, whereupon they threw their blessings 
upon a log of wood which was lying before them, and „it instantly became 
a living tree adorned with leaves and fruits, This miracle wrought by the 
B. áhmanas took the king by surprise, who hastened to receive them with 
honours due to them, The five Bráhmanas and five Sudras, having seated 
themselves, enquired of the welfare of the kingdom. The king in reply 
said that his life was blessed and his palace hallowed at their appearance. 
Having thus expressed his humility to the Brahmanas, the king then enquired 
of the five Südras as to their names and gotras, and with what object 
they had accompanied the Bráhmanas. The five Sádras replied thus :— 
‘Here is magnanimous Daksha of the Kásyapa gotra, with Dasarath Basu 
of the Gautama gotra as his servant; there is the learned Bhattanárayana of 
the Sándilya gotra, with Makaranda Ghose of the Saukátína gotra as his 
servant; there is the sage Sriharsa of the Bharadvája gotra, -with Virata 
Guha of the Kasyapa gotra as hissetvant; this is Vedagarbhamuni of the 
Sávarna gotra, with Kalidás Mitra, born of a Sdra family of the Visvámitra 
gotra as his servant; andlo! there is Chhándada of the Vatsy gotra, with 
Purushottam Datta of the Maudgulya gotra as his servant, Oh King! we 
have come to your palace to protect these (Bráhmanas), The king became 
glad at tbe information given ; and having had the Yajua (religious sacrifice) 
performed according to the Sbástric rules, presented villages, gold, kine, and 
various sorts of cloth to the Bríhmanas. All these Bráhmanas and Stidras 
adopted this country as their residence in which people of many countries 
dwelt,’ 


The two accounts which agree in the main establish the 
following facts :— : 


(1) King Adisura was an Ambastha, z e. a Vaidya and nota 
Bralima-Kshatriya or a Káyastha. The supposition of certain 
petty and partial writers that Adisura was a Káyastha may there- 
fore be consigned to the region of myth, and with it the boast 
of certain half-educated Káyasthas of tbe present day, that 
Adisura and Ballála, kings of Bengal, were their ancestors. 

(2) The Bráhmanas were invited for performing certain 
religious sacrifices according to the Vedic rites, and not for any 
other purpose. The editor of the * Visva Kosha " supposes that 
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the five Bráhmanas and the five Kàyasthas* came to Bengal, 
not for the scle purpose of performing Yajna, but for some poli- 
tical object, such as the establishment of peace and order in the 
country. The arguments adduced by the editor in support of 
his theory are flimsy and easily refutable, The Karikás (records 
„of the Ghataks), he says, are modern and cannot be accepted, 
and he asks, If the object of the mission was simply religious sac- 
rifice, why did the Bráhmanas come with their wives and children 
and in military attire ? The Karikás, it is true, are modern, 
those of Devivara being four hundred years old ; but they were 
‘based on written records, which existed at the time when 
they were framed, as well as on traditions which must have been 
handed down from generation to generation, and the correctness 
of which had never been questioned before. King Adisura 
did not want the Bráhmanas simply to come to his court, per- 
form the Yajna and then go back to their own country laden . 
with dakshkina (perquisites given to a Bráhmana for his service,)’ 
just as if one were to engage a Dráhmana at a Brata or a Puja 
and then dismiss him with rice, plantain, sandesh and a few pice 
on account of the service performed. He wished to introduce 
new blood among the Bráhmanas and Südras of his kingdom, 
and this fact is very plainly indicated in the Karikás. This 
accounts for the presence of their wives and children, And as 
regards their military attire, the editor should remember the 
time and the state of the country and rogds when the mission 
came to Bengal Their track lay from Kanouj to Bengal 
through Prayag (Ailahabad ), Benares and Gayá. The tracts... 
of country which they had to traverse were full of jungles, 
infested with wild beasts and robbers, with no proper through 
road (the great Trunk Roadopened by Shere Shah was not then 
in existence) and caravanserai, and these facts account, no doubt, 
for their military attire. Had there been any political object 
in view, it would no doubt have been recorded in the Karikás 
and handed down from mouth to mouth in the families of 
the five Bráhmanas and the five Südras. But as such is not the 
case, the theory of the Visva Kosha, like other shallow and un- 
reasoning theories propounded therein, must be dismissed as apo- 
cryphal On the other hand, King Adisurá's disregard for the 
Bráhmanas on their first appearance before him in mBitary 
attire, conclusively proves the absence of any political object. 
f (3) The servants who accompanied the five Bráhmanas were 
Südras born of good family. -They were neither Vaisyas 
nor Kshatriyas, as fondly maintain by -the Kayasthas of 
the present day, and the object of their accompanying the 





* The term ‘Kayastha’ does not occur in any óf the Karikás, ‘ Sidra,’ 
and * Dás? (servant) are the only words used, The Brahmanas came to perform 
the Vajua with five Stidras as their servants. 


i 


4 
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five Bráhmanas was to protect them. Now this does not 
mean that there was anything to fear from Adisura or his 
courtiers ;it simply means that, as the Bráhmanas had to tra- 
verse a long and dangerous tract of country, these half-mates, 
or in other words, their servants, were, so to speak, their body- 
guards, so that no peril might befall them on their,way. “We 
have come to protect these (Bráhmanas)," were the words 
used by the five Südra servants, and their meaning is quite 
patent to every reader, Had there been any political object 
in view, the Südra servants would not have missed this oppor- 
tunity to declare it at once before the king. That there was 
no political object is quite certain, and it is only ad- 
vanced by the Káyasthas of the present day, in spite of 
the writings of Devivara, Vachaspati Misra, Dhruvananda and 
other recorders of the mission, to enhance their own impor- 


“Stance in the eyes of the ignorant people of other castes, 


But then the question might be raised as regards 
the social status of the five servants. On this point 
writers do not agree, for while the  Káyasthas of the 
present day allege that the five servants were not really 
servants in the true acceptation of the term, but only 
disciples of the Bráhmanas, and as such they might, with- 
out any derogation to their honour and position, style themselves 
servants, but in reality they were the chief-party of the 
mission, and thate the Brahmanas accompanied them as 
purohits ( priests’, if, indeed, they were anything more than the 
cooks of the five Káyasthas, * others say that the five Südras 
were menial servants, such as Káhárs, Kurmis, Duliyas, &c, 
We can sympathise with neither of these writers, for their 
writings are but outbursts of private feeling for or against 
the Káyasthas. There can be no doubt that the mission was 
a purely religious one, and that the opportunity was taken to 


introduce Südras of good birth ( sata "Hr )to this country. 


There is nothing in the records of the Ghatak writers which 
warrants us in concluding that the five Südras came in the capa- 
city of menial servants, as for instance, to hand gadu and 
gamchha tothe Bráhmanas, to oil their body before bathing 
(f indeed they ever used oil), to wash their clothes and to 
do other menial functions. That they were servants of the 
Bráhmanas, there is not the least shadow of doubt. But their 
position was higher than that of menial servants, for had they 
been such, they would not have been permitted to sit in the 
court hall of Adisura along with the Bráhmanas, and Adisura 
would never have lost his dignity in accosting them. We 
cannot suppose that altogether only ten persons, vis., five Bráh- 





* See Risley's ‘t Tribes and Castes in Bengal," Vol. ; I, page 439. 
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manas and five servants came; there must have been some at- 
tendants and menials, too, consistently with the dignity of the 
- mission, but who those attendants and menials were 
we have no records to show. We are well within the 
mark when we say that the five Südras were Ugra Kara- 
nas, whose, duties under the Hindu monarchy have been 
clearly defined by Kullika Bhatta in his commentary on 
verse 6,chapter X of the Manáva Dharma Shastra, and recorded 
by us in a previous portion of this article, and it is not altoge- 
ther incredible that, impelled by the allurement of lucrative 
posts, the five Südras («alias five Karanas) did accom- 
pany the mission, either of their own free will, or at 
the express desire of King Vira Sinha of Kanouj. The tradi- 
tion current among the Uttara Rádhi Kayasthas that five 
Karanas came with the five Bráhmanas, therefore, appears to be N 
based on fact, though ignored by the Dakshina Rádhi Káyas-. 
thas. The supposition we have made is consistent with the 
writings of the Kariká that King Adisura wanted to introduce 
Kulin Sádras ( Südras of good birth) into his kingdom ; and 
the fact that some of the descendants of the five Südras ob- 
tained certain posts of honour and trust in the State service 
“under Balldla and his son Lakshmana Sen further strengthens 
our position. 

(4) The five Bráhmanas and the five Südras became per- 
manent residents of this country. The Beáhmanas came with 
their wives and children, but it is not clearly stated in the 
Kdritds that the servants, too, came with their wives and child-^—— 
ren, . But the fact that they, like the Bráhmanas, became per- 
manent residents in this country, forces us to conclude that 
they too came with their wives and children. "They chose this 
country as the country of their residence, aud throve and mul- 
tiplied like other inhabitants of the place. 

(5.) Although the family titles of Ghose, Basu, Mitra, Guha 
‘and Datta are appended to the names of the five servants in the 
Karikás, yet it is quite certain that these family titles were of 
later origin. The five servants had no such family titles. We 
do not know how or when these family titles came to exist- 
ence. 


The Bangaja and the Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas are here 
treated under one heading, because these sub-divisions have 
sprung from one and the same stock, as will be seen from the  , 
following table :— -— 


Makaranda Ghose ... r. Bhavanath, son «lived in Radha 
` 2. Subhasita, son . 
3  Chaturbhuj son .. went to live in Banga. 


of 2, 
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Dasarath Basu «» 1, Krishna, son .. lived in Radha, but one of his 
grandsons, Alankar Basu, went to 
live in Banga, The other two 
grandsons, Sakti and Mukti, lived 
in Radha. : 

2. Parama, son ,. also lived in Radha, but his sons, 
Lakshman and Pushan, went to 
live in Banga. 

Kalidas Mitra .. EF. Asvapati «. lived in Banga 

2, Sridhar e. lived in Radha, °° 

Virata Guha alias 

Dasarathi Guha .. Went to live in Bengal but one of his descendants by 

name Viraj came to live in Radha. 


Purushottam Datta ... Narayana, son  ... lived in Radha, 


The above account is taken from Pandit Lalmohan’s 
“ Sambandha-Nirnaya”, but we have grave doubts as to its 
correctness, The reader may accept or reject it as he 
pleases. He may accept, however, the general fact, that in 
. course of time some of the descendants of the five Sudra ser- 
vants went to live in the country called Banga, and be- 
came known as Bangaja Káyasthas. 
Among the Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas, Ghose, Basu and 
Mitra are reckoned as Kulin families. Datta disowned* that he 
was ever the servant (Das) of the Bráhmanas, and for this fault 
on his part he was deprived of Kulinism. Guha also was not 
made Kulin on account of impertinence shown by him in the 
King's Court, Among the Dakshina Rádhis, Datta and Guba 
therefore rank as mayliks. Among the Bangajas, the Guha is 
reckoned as Kulin, but tbe Mitra as a aub. The Dakshina 
..Rádhi and the Bangaja Káyasthas are then commonly divided 
into Kulins or mauliks, as shown in the following table :— 


Ghose, Basu, Mitra .. RKulins. 

F ; Deva, Datta, Kar, Palit, Sen, 
Dakshina Rádhi..9 “Sinha, D4s Guha a Siddha 
mauliks, 
Ghose, Basu, Guha .. Kulins, 

Bangaja 4 Mitra, Datta, Nág, Náth, Dás, 
Deva, Sen, Palit, Sinha ... Mauliks, 





* wwe Bila] SST AH ACH SAAT 
faaaog Aifa ofa it AGEs t 


Datta is servant to no body, but has come with the Bráhmanas to visit 
pilgrimages, 


And again—Cq[3 aw fag tea afati | 
afanta alla we xix siste t 


Ghose, Basu, and Mitra are recipients of Kulinism, while Datta of Bali, 
rolls on the ground under a sense of dishonour. 
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Among the Dakshina Radhis, there are a number of Kayas- 
thas of lower position who are styled Báháthuré (72 class) 
Kayasthas * These are Sadhya Mauliks, as distinguished from 


Siddha Mauliks. ] 
There are nine sortsof Kulins as enumerated below :— 


1, wer (Mükhya). 2. WYA (Janmamukhya), 3. qe IU 
(Barhimukhy'a. 4. wfa$ (Kanistha). s. gota} (Chhabháya). 
6. axte (Madhyánsa) 7. cose «fa$ faota tay wei 
(Taoj Kanistha dvitiya puttra Chhabháya). 8 fasa erg » est 
q«ye* (Dvitiya puttra saptam madhyansa) 9. fes Aw 
c$:€9) Dvitiya puttra Taoj). 

Kulins belong to one or other of these nine varieties, They 
are further sub-divided into different grades and they rise or fall 
in social estimation according to the marriage mado by the eldest 
son and eldest daughter. If they marry into Kulin families the 
reputation of their own families is secured, and the younger 
members may marry as they please. 

Mukhya Kulfhs are of four sorts, v/z,—(1) Janmamukhya ; 
(2) Bádimukhya ; (3) Sahajmukhya, and (4) Komalmukhya. 

The first son of the eldest son of a Kulin is called Janmamu- 
khya, while the first son of the second son is called Bádimukhya. 
None can obtain the title Bádimukhya without good acts. 

(i) Ina Kulin family, those who, according to their birth, are 
considered first-born sons are styled Janmgmukhya. : 

(2. The second and third sons of a Janmamukhya are styled 
Bádimukhya. This distinction is obtained by good acts. Rt 

(3) The first son of a Bádimukhya is called Sahajmukhya, ` 
who by good acts obtains the position of Janmamukya. | 

(4.) The fourth son of a Janmamukhya is called a Komal- 
mukya. This distinction cannot be obtained without dddz and 
pradán with good families. 

The rest of the Kulins are gauna, or somewhat lower in posi- 
tion, It would be tedious to enumerate all the petty nice dis- 
tinctions which obtain in the family of a gauna Kulin Káyastha. 








* Their names are here given from the Subdakalpudruma :— 
AB, ws, 4a, AN, ala, GR, Cnm, Qe Be "iu, 
SG, fa, €, aa, cate, «Ht, ait, $8, v3, bem, PF, 
afa stet; atfer, fax, ara, fae, fom, qv, Er, ev, 
eje, SH, wx, BRA, ale, IB, Ct, ws se, wat, widh ^ 
ies, atal, wizt, wat, sid, Serata, spit, COPS, ws, (qe 
ay, Cor, BI, als, "fer. VS, TH, pz, CPT, (IT, ae, 
Aw, 62, VS, WL Fe, TH, Ney, 4H, ea | l 
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Among the Dakshina Rádhi and the Bangaja Káyasthas 
there are thirteen principal faults or blemishes. These are :— 


1 Gb (Dévi). 7. peyata (Chandidasi). 

2. -ca\ay (Gauri). 8. @ardy (Srináthi). 

3. AFi (Ganga). 9. AFA (Srikarf). 

4. teaql (Bhairavi). ro. fee wpip (Vishnudási) 
8. tgr (Bhaskari’. II. HIGA (Hridayadasi.) 
6. qai] (Baldy!). 12. ea] (Kandarpí) 


13. siam (Sadánandí. 


These faults were generally ignored up to the twelfth 2azyáya 
(srírtz). About this time Purandar Basu, alas Purandar 
Khan,* convened a meeting of the Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas, 
in which it was finally settled that the bridegroom and the 
bride must be of equal parydya. This rule is still observed by 

the Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas. 
` The principal matrimonial rules that obtain among the Dak- 
shina Rádhi and the Bangaja Káyasthas maye be thus sum- 
marised. The eldest son of a Kulin must marry a Kulin's 
daughter, but if he marries a daughter of a maudk, he loses his 
kul. Ifhe first marries a. Kulin’s daughter and then marries 
a maulik’s daughter, his uč remains intact. The other sons of 
a Kuhn are permitted to marry daughters of mauliks. A 
Maulik must give his daughter in marriage to a Kulin’s son 
and himself must marry the daughter of a Kulin ; but ddz and 
pradén (taking and giving away girls in marriage) between one 

- -Maulik and another, lowers the prestige of both in the Káyas- 
tha society. Before the regulation of parydya was established 
by Purandar Khan, ddn and praddn between Mauliks them- 
selves was not uncommon, and was not usually reckoned as 
blameable. 

It has been said before that Mauliks marry their daughters to 
sons of a Kulin other than the eldest son. But some Maulik 
Káyasthas marry their daughters to the Kulin's eldest son, when 
his žu? has been preserved by marrying first a Kulin’s daughter, 
This second marriage of a Kulin's son in the family of a Maulik, 
during the life-time of the first wife, is called Adyaras (wlayan), 
and the Maulik families in which such marriages take place 
are called families of Adyaras or Kulapálak (geej?itere). The 
Kulapálaks are considered leaders of society, and their sons 

. receive the first smalya-chandana (wiej*wa) in a social 
*. gathering. 





* Purandar Basu was the Wazir of Hosein Shah, and is better known 
as Purandar Khan, He is said to have been the contemporary oí Devívara 
Ghatak. The matrimonial rules passed by him still prevail among the 
Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas. 
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The kul of a Dakshina Rádhi Káyastha rests on the first son, 
Among the Bangajas there is no ddyaras, and the honours of 
their £u/ are not, like the Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas, main- 
tained by the principal son. Among them each son is indepen- 
dent and is honored or disrespected according to his own indi- 
vidual merits or faults. Thisis the only difference between a 
Dakshina Rádhi Káyastha and a Bangaja Káyastha. In other 
respects they are equal, . 

At present, ddán and pavddan has commenced between the 
Dakshina Rádhi and the Bangaja Káyasthas. 

A branch ofthe Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas have long settled 
in Orissa, and are called Kataki Káyasthas. Adán and paraddn 
takes place between the Dakshina Rádhi and the Kataki Káyas- 
thas. The Satvádhikáris of Khánákul were formerly Kataki 
Káyasthas. . 

Ballala is said to have divided the Káyasthas into four sub- 


castes, viz., Bangaja, Dakshina Rádhi, Uttara Rádhi and Váren-: 


dra,* “ He selected eight members from each £ul of the Dakshi- 
na Rádhis, in ogler to create sumayes, or hypergamous groups, 
e.g., eight from each of the three families of Ghose, Basu, and 
Mitra, out of which two were made Kulin, and six were made 
Vansaja. Prabhákar ofthe Akná group aud Nisápati ofthe 
Bali group represented the Mukfya of the Ghosa family, Sukti 
of the Báganda group and Mukti of the Mahinagar group re- 
presented the Basu family ; while Dhuin of the Barisa group and 
Guin ofthe Tek group represented the Mitra family, Thus, 
according to the rules of Ballála Sen, only these six men were 
made Kulin ; the rest were made Vansaja, Ze, born of the Kulin 
family. The names of the Vansaja groups are :— 

Amreshvar, Dirghánga, Karáti, Seákhálá, Khaniá and Sánk- 
ráli of the Ghosh family. 

Nimárká, Sáthuli, Chitrapur, Drighánga, Gohári, and Pancha- 
muli of the Basu family. : 

Dábarákupi, Chándará, Dántiá, Cháklai, Kumárhatta and 
Baliá groups form the Mitra family. 





* But see Visva Kosha, article ‘ Káyastha,! wherein it is said that after the 
establishment of szel by Purandar Khan, a few families of the Dakshina 
Rádhi Kayasthas went to live in the northern part of Radha. and thus be: 
came kuown as Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas. This assertion, like many other 
assertions of the Visva Kosha, is dogmatic, for we know that the distinction 
between the Uttara Rádhi and Dakshina Rádhi Káyasthas did exist before 
the time of Purandar Khan. According to the account given in Mr. Risley's 
“ Tiibes and Castes in Bengal" (Vol. I, page 440) Ballala divided the 
Kayasthas into four sub-castes: Uttara Rádhi, Dakshina Rádhi, Bangaja 
and Várendra, ‘The Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas do not acknowledge A'gzse 
conferred by Ballála ; but the sub divisions which he made are not aenied. 
The editor of the Visva Kosha, who is himself a Dakshina Rádhi Káyastha, 
attempts to persuade us that the Uttara Rddhi Káyasthas are of recent 
origin, aad that the Rédhi Káyasthas, represented chiefly by the Dakshina 
Rádhi Kayasthas, are Káyasthas «e facto. 


EN 


~~ 


t 
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From what has been said before, the reader will see that the 
so-called Kulinism is nothing but certain matrimonial rules 
promulgated by King Ballála and revised by Purandar Khan. 
They affect only a portion of the Káyasthas, for the Uttara 
Rádhis do not conform to them. The entire Hindu population 
of Bengal have nothing to do with them. The Kulin Káyastha 
is always vain of his £z, but what does it avail him? It is trae 
he earns some thousand rupees ^vhen marrying his son, to the 
ruin of the family from which the ‘ride -is taken ; but does it 
make his position higher than what it was before? Does it 


` secure for him the social status of a Vaisya? Born ofa Vaisya 


father and a Südra mother, his social position must always be 
lower than that of a Vaisya The Hindu law on this 
point is absolute and immutable, and no amount of 


! sophistry on the part of certain pretentious Kdyasthas can 


alter it. They may assume or arrogate to themselves any 


higher title they like, such as Basu Barman* in lieu of Das , 


Basu, but a jackdaw in borrowed feathers in always a jackdaw, 
and will never pass asa peacock. Itis true that the patent of 
Kulinism was sanctioned by a king at the solicitation of the 
Brahmanas on behalf of their servants, but that fact signifies 
nothing more than that certain social laws, which certain 
Káyasthas of the time declared they would conform to, were 
approved by him. These rules have not affected one iota of the 
Hindu law, which binds the entire populaticn of Bengal. They 
are in force among certain section of the whole Hindu com- 
munity of Bengal, “for the rest of whom they are, as it were, 


Tuwon est. The Káyasthas arrogate to themselves that they have 


the patent of nobility, but this is not conceded by any class 
of people. 
There is a proverb that a loser of caste is reckoned as a 


Káyastha (wtf Itza? sizes), and there are instances 


which verify it. The following instances are cited in 
Mr, Risley's “ Tribes and Castes in Bengal" (Vol, I, page 439). 
* A few years ago many Magh families ‘of Chittagong settled 
.in.the western districts of Bengal, assumed the designation of 
Káyastha, and were allowed to intermarry with true Káyastha 
families." Again, the descendants of a Thibetan missionary 
have soniehow found their way into the caste, and are now re- 


' a cognized as high class Káyasthas" A third story tells how “a 


certain Uriya Goálá, bearing the name Datta, which is one of 


_the distinctive hypergamous titles of the Káyasthas, took 








* Basu is the family title of a hypergamous group of the Dakshina 
Radhi Káyasthas. Barman is the title of the Kshatriyas. Certain Káyas- 
thas, thinking that they are descended from the Kshatriya stock, have the 
audacity to assume the compound title‘ Basu Barman’ to pass off i as 
Ks hatriyas, 

VOL, CL] 3 m ite) 
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service with a Káyastha family in Calcutta, where his principal 
duty was to boil the milk to be offered to certain idols, This 
man’s sons grew up and were educated with the sons of the 


house, and were recently admitted as Káyasthas of the Datta . 


group and of the Káyastha gotra.” Further, according to the 
authority of Dr. Wise, many golam or slave .Káyastbas in 
Eastern. Baygal have raised themselves as high as the Madhalya 
grade by means of wealth. Such occurrences are not rare in 
Eastern Bengal. ` 

There is no doubt that the original Káyasthas in Bengal 
occupied a humbler. social position. The five servants after 
having gained their object by mendicancy, became intoxicated 
with their new dignity. They now strove to climb up to the 
highest rung of the social ladder. Not being content with 
having jumped over the heads of the Südras, they felt that 
their position would not be complete unless the Vaisyas, who 
stood in their way of absolute supremacy, were pulled down 
from their position. The Vaisyas included the mercantile, 
the cultivating, the trading classes, the Vaniks and the ancient 
Tantuváyas and potters (?) whose forefathers (the primitive 
Aryas) came with the emigrants into. Bharatvarsa. The 
Kayasthas must flourish their royal patent before the Südras 
and Vaisyas alike. They dared not assume the facta custom, 
and usage forbade such an audacious feat, but it was in their 
power, with the backing-of the monarch and their masters, the 
Bráhmanas, to strip the Vaisyas, at least of Bengal, of their 
"thread." A fine opportunity presented itself to attain such an 


object. King Ballála, who established the order of Kulinism™ 


and extended it to the five servants of the Kanouj 
Bráhmanas, wanted money for State purposes and, in the 
absence of a statecraft that could devise an Income Tax or a 
Cadastral Survey, he hit upon an ingenious plan to fleece the 
well-to-do subjects of the realm. The Vaisyas who were too 
firm or too strong to be bent, like the rced, were let alone. The 
Suvarnavanik, though a Vaisya, was caught hold of as the first 
victim. True to his instinct of tenacity and close-fistedness, 
his Jewish character afforded facilities for the experiment of 
spoliation. He revolted at the ideà of forced penury. He 
showed a bold front. He repudiated the poweér of the sovereign 
to reduce liim to beggary. He refused to pay up his last lakh 
or to-yield to further exactions. The result was that he was 
smashed to atoms. He saved his hoards, but lost his prestige 
and position, and with him his whole class was doomed. He- 
was victimised, along with the goldsmith, on the silly pretext 
that the Suvarnavanik had scratched the. image of a.golden. 
. calf, and the shekra (goldsmith) had melted it in his crucible. 
`The Suvarnavanik was deprived of his paita, The edict went 


so 
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forth that none’ but the Bráhmanas should have the right td 
wear the sacred thread. The Kshatriyas, few if any, that lived 
in Ballálas edaka, were too high to be touched—higher than 
Balldla himself in social rank—he touched them not. All 
` the Vaisya castes,-or the Vaisya professions, were merged in the 
category of the Südras. The other Vaniks dared pot stand 
by the Suvarnavaniks. They sought their owh interest, 
and suhmitted to the forfeiture of their vested rights, The 
other castes were equally dealt with, and the suppression of the 
patia became an easy task. But the test of ethnology and the 
immütable law of Manu were not easily effaceable, It was 
not in the power of a miserable Bengali monarch to revoke 
nature or to revolt against Manu's legislation. All the Vaisya 
"classes submitted to their fate, but they submitted grudgingly. 
[They grudged against the Káyasthas and the Káyasthas grudg- 
ed against, them, This grudging disposition—this feeling of 
jealousy—this feeling of disparaging all other classes than their 
own—gave rise .to an axtmus which the Káyasthas alone 
indulged in, and which has continued to animate them fo this 
day. Itcrops out in the uneducated well-to-do Káyasthas. 
The Káyastha lived under the ægis of the Bráhmanas. He. 
styled himself Das—Das Ghose, Dás Basu, Das Mitra, . This ‘is 
the prescribed mode of address adopted by all classes of the 
Káyasthas, except the Uttara Rádhi Káyasthas. - 
' The system of Kulinjsm and of Navasáyaka would, after thé 
death of Ballála, have been abolished shortly, bit for. thé 
unfortunate accident that the country lost its independence and 
‘passed into the harids of a foseign Government that nevef 
cared or dared to interfere with the inner machinery of thé 
Hindu social system. The Káyastlias of to-day may chuckle 
over the fact that the vicissitudes of age and the changes of 
Government affected them not in the position they attained 
by the crafty importunities of the Bráhmanas, and the effete 
imbecility of a silly monarch, - The sanction of 800 years has: 
ee the Káyasthas beyoud the. reach of clamour, and, 
they have now a vested right to rejoice in the exceptional 
dignity that had.been confer red on them, and which is denied to 
their brethren of the North-West—the. Lálá Káyets. But the 
Suvarnavanik has survived the pains and penalties heaped on. 
‘him by Ballála. His wealth stood-by him against all his mis- 
fortunes. By its means he found his priest and his gura. 
"Under the enlightened Government of-the English, he has had. 
His revenge on the Bráhmanas who boycotted him, who pro- 
claímed the touch of his shadow as sinful, f 
If it be contended that the Vaisya professions in Bengal were k 
followed not by the Vaisyas but by the Sudras—if it be urged 
that there was no Vaisya at the time the Káyasthas g got: their" 
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patent, and that the Kulin Káyasthas had precedence over the 
original Káyasthas of Bengal, then it follows that the Káyas- 
tha's position was below that of tbe Sudra professions. The 
position of a man always and everywhere depends on his means, | 
The Káyasthas were simply writers, sircars and muharrirs. 
The professions were, as they must always be, ahead of the 
clerical of kerani class,in point of wealth and importance. 
Looking at the territorial aristocracy of Bengal, we find that 
none of the Kulin Káyasthas have a place in it, The Rájás of 
Dinagepore, Jessore and Kándi and Shaorafully, and the 
.Mahásayás of Tribeni (Hughly) are Karana Káyasthas, while 
the Bráhmana Rájás of Krishnagore and Nattore hail, not 
from the Kulin stock, but from the class of very inferior Bráh- 
mapas, The Raja of Burdwan is a Punjabi Kshatriya. The 
real Kshatriyas of Bengal or the North-West do not recognise 
him as one of their sect or clan. Mysádal and Pakour are} 
represented by Behar Bráhmanas. Narajole in "Midnapore, 
one of the oldest houses, is owned by a Sadgope, while the 
Barbund Rájás of Cutwa(Birbhum)are Uttararádhi Tantüvayas. 
The Maimansing Acháryas are of yesterday. Backerganj has 
but one old Brahmin family at Bakla, while Noakhali is re- 
presented by the Nath Jugi Tantis. It is curious that the 
Kulin Káyasthas—the Ghose, Bose and Mitra—are absent from 
the category of territorial aristocracy, nor have they distinguish- 
ed themselves as great zemindars, Purandar Khan Basu was 
a minister of State, but his measures and action were confined 
to his own caste. He left estates that have disappeared by-the 
lapse of afew generations, We gan easily account for the absence 4 
of Kulin Brahmanas from the list of purse-proud people of 
Bengal. Their profession was the. Vedas and the Puranas, 
They were the custodians of learning ; they held /e/es and 
were literally worshipped throughout the country, They every- 
where found more than they required for their subsistence as 


land, money, clothes, shawls, &c., in rich didays (ania) and 
barstk «tfa*). As distinguished scholars, pandits, philo- 


sophers, nazyayiks, law-givers, they were always honoured and 
revered. They held the spiritual realm of the people in their 
bands. But the profession of a Káyastha was service, and as 
servants they rose by pillage and spoliation of their employés. . 
Mahárájá Navakrishna, the Clive-made man, amassed an im- 
mense fortune at a single stroke. He was not a zemindar nor, 
a territorial aristocrat. ie 

The Tagores of Calcutta rose as merchants and ended as 
zemindars. The Malliks and Setts and Bysacks never courted 
landed property, if they had, they would have left, like Alex- 
ander, no zemiudari to be possessed by any other caste, 
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The Káyasthas are an intelligent class of people. They are 
weurally very shrewd in their dealings, and very pleasant in 
‘onversation. We shall have occasion, in the concluding portion 
of our article, to speak of their literary attainments. It will 
iuffice for the present to say that their social dealings in some 
'espects are very laudable and worthy to be imitated by.people 
of other castes. As a rule, the wealthy members among them 
we seen to support distant and poor relatives, while such a 
ipectacle is almost an exception among other classes of the 
dindu community, the Bráhmanas, perhaps, excepted. Many 
nstances are within our knowledge in which patriotic Káyas- 
has have been found supporting orphans and widows, thus 
‘ulfilling the grand mission for which an All-wise Providence 
ias showered its blessings on them, and verifying. by their 
virtuous action the poet's words :— 

* When wealth to virtuous hand is giv'n, 
~ ‘It blesses like the dews of Heav'n ; 

Like Heav'n it hears the orphan's cries, 

And wipes the tear from widow’s eyes.” 

The social tie of the Káyasthas appears to us fo be strong-— 
itronger than that which exists among people of other castes, 
(t is true, there are many dals or factions among them, headed 
3y certain wealthy and influential persons, and guided spiritual- 
y by some gigantic pandits. These dads, to all outward appear- 
ince, are opposed to one another in extraneous matters, but, 
n reality, they are the potent factors in creating germs of good 
ind virtuous acts. In justice, however, to the Setts and 
iysacks of Calcutta, we may remark that there was a time 
vhen they, like the Káyasthas, used to spend their, money in 
»ublic benefactions and in supporting widows and orphans, not 
nly among their own caste-people, but also among people 
outside the pale of their own community; but that time is 
rone—gone perhaps never to return. 


( To be continued.) 


‘Arr. VIL—USURY LAWS. ' 

T appears, by the balance of commodities and discorü- 
1nodities óf Usury, two things are to be reconciled: the 

óne thatethe tooth of Usury be grinded, that it bite not tod 

much;the other, that there be left open à means to invite 

Moneyed men to lend to the merchants, for the continuing 

ånd quickening of trade.” (Bacon). 

A proposal is before the Supreme Legislative Council to 
réform the Usury laws in India, in a most important and 
eséential point. It may be opportune, at this juncture, to review 
the past history of these laws, as prevalent in India and else- 
where, and note how far they hàve already undergone changes 
at the hands of our Legislature and Courts of Law, and how far 
it is desirable to amend them in the manner proposed b 
the Hon'ble Mohini Mohun Roy, in the Supreme Legislative 
Council? — MEN 

Túterest i$ the sum which the borrower of capital undertake 
to pay to tlie lender for its use. : 

„In ancient times there was a wrong idea prevalent, that the 
risé and fall of interest depended on the scarcity or abundance | 
of money in thé market. Hume was the first to call this in 
'quéstión and show that the rate of interest had nothing to do 
with thé amount of curfeticy, and that ft was determined by 
thé average rate of profit derived from the employment of capi- 
fal. In addition to ‘such’ variations as are proportional to~ 
Varieties in, the general and avérage rate of profit, and which 
equally affect all loans, the raté of interest must also vary 
according to thé degreé of security afforded for the repayment 
of the principal, and the duration of the loan. Instead, 
howev er, of leaving the rate of intérest to be adjusted by the 
free competition of parties on the preceding principle, the 
Governments of most countries have interfered, either to pro- 
hibit the taking of interest altogether, or to fix certain rates 
which it was declared legal to exact, at the same time that any 
excess over and above these prescribed rates, was ‘declared 
to be zszzy, and prohibited under the severest penalties, But 
all these attempts to limit the rate of interest, instead of redu- 
cing, have always tended to raise, it. So far from succeeding 
in their object, they have had exactly an opposite effect, 

This is not an empirical theory, but is entirely and uni-/” 
formly supported by practical experience. Thus, at Rome 
during the commonwealth, the ordinary rate of interest was 
a es Men ae a ee oe iN 
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* The Bill is given at the end of article. 
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excessively high. The debtors were threatening to deprive 
their creditors not only of the interest, but of the principal it- 
self. The latter were therefore obliged to indemnify them- 
selves by means of a corresponding premium, for the risks 
to which they were exposed, 

In Mahommedan countries, in spite of the positive prohibi- 
tion in the Koran, the ordinary rate of interest is af least ten 
or twenty times as high as its ordinary ratein Europe, (Esprit 
de Loix, livxxi, ch. 19)... ; 

In France the rate of interest was fixed at five per cent as 
early as 1665, and this continued to be the legal rate until the 
Revolution. Laverdy reduced it to four. Instead, however, 
of the market rate being proportionately reduced, it was raised 
from five to six percent, The usury laws were abolished at 
the Revolution, and it is distinctly stated that their abolition 
was not attended by any rise of interest. The statutory rate 
in France now is nine per cent. There is, however, no difficul- 
ty in evading this law. The method resorted to for this pur- 
pose is, to give a bonus before completing the transaction ; or, 
which is the same thing, to frame the obligation for the debt 
for a larger sum than was really advanced by the lender, 

In Russia six percent, fs the rate of interest prescribed by 
law. The market rate is invariably higher, and the law is 
evaded easily and constantly. a 
v de ae Austria the statute rate is six per cent., but 
se "wey can never be hed under ten. 

p the United States legal interest was fixed for a long 
ime at six per cent, but the market rate fluctuates from 
ten fo twelve, But in various parts of the Union—especially 
in the most fruitful and beautiful states of Virginia and Carolina, 
the restraints on usury have been done away with somewhat 
recently. i os S 
., In England, down to the reign of Henry. VIII, the taking of 
interest was absolutely forbidden to all excepting Jews and 
foreigners, who nevertheless were fréquently plundered by the 
Crown for the sake of enriching the royal exchequer under the 
plea of punishing them for their “hellish extortions.” The evil 
effects of the interference of Government became šo palpable, 
that in 1546;,.a law was passed lepalising the maximum rate 
of interest at ten per cent perannum: In 1552, in the reign 
of Edward VI; the taking of interest was again prohibited. 
The ordinary rate of interest, instead of being reduced, at once 
rose to fourteen percent. In 1571 an Act was passed (13 
^ Elis; Cap. 8) repealing this, and reverting to a legal rate of 
ten percent interest, This was reduced, in the reign of James 1, 
o eight, during the Commonwealth to six, and-finally, in-Queen, 
Atine’s reign, to five per cent. | 
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In olden days it was considered a heinous moral wrong 
to require, in repayment of a loan, anything over and above 
the sum originally lent, and hence the origin of laws against 
usury, which limited, or even prohibited, the exaction of inter- 
est by money-lenders, The origin of these laws was of 
course to protect borrowers against unscrupulous Sbylocks. 
In an ag&,when profitable investment was unheard of, and 
a man's money used to be mainly hoarded up, the existence of 
these laws might be very well tolerated, for he suffered no- 
thing by lending, provided the money lent was paid back 
to him. In Christian countries usury was always regarded 
with abhorrence, because: of its prohibition in some of the 
texts of Scripture. The prejudice against it might also be 
traced to the dislike universally entertained in remote ages 
io accumulation. There can be no accumulation without 
economy, without a saving of income: and this was not only 
‘then considered indicative of a sordid or ayaricious dispositione 
but as being positively hurtful. 

Society, hoyever, has greatly changed since then, and the 
manifold ways in which capital can now “be invested and profit 
ably utilized, have brought into the field a very large class of 
business men who borrow for profit and not for necessity, 
and who most gladly give the lender a fair share of the profit 
in the’shape of interest. 

In the palmy days of Roman civilization, however, it was 
thought no indignity to lend money at a*high rate of interest. 
Even democrats had quite as great a love for. lending aaa 
aristocrats, The elder Cato was a usurer. One of his mean 
of making money was by keeping in pledge young half-fed 
. Slaves at a usurious interest. He used to fatten them up and 
train them to work, and eventually, after the due date of 
payment had expired, he sold them at an enhanced price. 
"Brutus, when in the Isle of Cyprus, lent his money at 48 per 
cent. interest, and no one thought the worse of him for his 
usury (Cicéro’s Letters’. Washington, the hero of American in- 
dependence, bequeathed both his bonds and his slaves to his 
wife. Many otlier illustrious names might be added from history ; 
but these will suffice for our purpose to:show that, in some of 
the most highly civilized States, money-lending, even at a 
most usurious rate, was considered a respectable profession by 
even some of the greatest men of the day, who themselves 

practised it on a large scale. The opinion that money should 
© be borrowed and repaid, or bought and sold, upon whatever 
terms -the parties might agree to, like any other property, 
had gained ground in Rome, even af such a distant period. 

` The folly of laws restricting interest was PRECES exposed 
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by Jeremy Bentham in his essay entitled ‘Defence of Usury,’ 
which was published in England in the year 1787. The 
, bjudices that gave rise to the usury laws maintained their 
ground for nearly half the present century, long after every 
thinking man was convinced that such an interference with 
private trade was positively detrimental to public prosperity, 
and was clearly opposed to the principles of cjyil liberty 
and . public policy. That the usury laws generate the very 
mischief they are intended to suppress, is now considered 
almost an axiom amongst political economists of the United 
Kingdom. Far from checking, they most unquestionably 
multiply usurious transactions in a ten-fold proportion, 
and powerfully aggravate the evils of usury. They can 
never protect the prodigal and the unwary—the least valu- 
able class of society—for whose weal'so much solicitude is 
shown. It is a clear and patent fact, which Bentham has 


^conclusively shown, that tradesmen make raw customers pay 


a great deal more than money-lenders would do; and he asks, 
where is the sense of stopping the expenditure of the prodigal 
at -the faucet, while there are so many ways of letting it 
out.at the bunghole? The temptation of a higher profit 
than usual is absolutely necessary to induce capitalists to 


. embark in new trades. The usury laws, however, prevent 


any capital from finding its way into those channels by 


. way of loan, and directly discourage projects, such as in- 


"sntion and improvement, in all the arts of life; for, with- 
p" discouraging the useful and the good, they cannot dis- 
courage the wild and the bad. 

It is only within the last few years that Parliament has 
carried out the above principle which political economists 
had preached for a century, and permitted the rate of inter- 
est to regulate itself according to the exigencies of the time 
and. the nature of things, by abolishing the Usury Laws. 

_ There have been rather conflicting opinions regarding the 
legal rate of interest and its limitation in India in ancient 
times, The primary source of our knowledge on the subject 
is, of course, the text of Manu, and the other original authorities, 
In the Law .of Manu it is thus written :—' A professional 
money-lender may take one-eightieth part of a hundred rupees 
as monthly interest for every hundred rupees, when the loan 


. is not covered by a mortgage’ (viii, 140). Thus Manu allows 


y) 


.Rs. I-4 interest per mensem per cent on loans which are not 
mortgages. In the next passage Manu says ‘that a monthly 
-interest of Rs 2 per cent may be charged without committing 
‘any sin.’ (viii. 141). ; 

A creditor will take 2 per cent from a Brahmin, 3 per cent 
from a Khetrya, 4 per cent from a Vyasya, and 5 per cent from 
a Sudra debtor as monthly interest (viii, 142). 
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If the debtor keeps with the creditor moveable or im» 
moveable property as mortgage for the latter's use and 
enjoyment, he, will not have to pay any interest separately, 
Even if the interest, by lapse of time, becomes double 
the principal, the creditor shall have no right either to 
sell off or give away the property to any one. (viii, 143). 

Interests paid at one time shall never exceed the double : 
on grain, fruit, wool and beasts of burden, it shall not be more 
than five times. (viii. 151). 

A creditor can realize 5 per cent interest monthly for a year, 
in case there is a stipulation that interest will be payable 
‘monthly, two-monthly, or three-monthly. (viii. 153) 

When a debtor desires to renew his bond, he should pay 
off all interests due up to date of such renewal, (viii. 154). 

If he can't pay off the whole interest, he should renew the 
bond for principal as wellas for balance of interest. (viii, 155). 

It will thus be seen, from the above texts Of Manu, that ~ 
there was never any legal or statutory rate of interest prev- 
lent in India jn ancient times during the reign of the Hin- 
du Rajas. That great lawgiver himself suggests that interest 
may be charged from Rs 1-4 to Rs 5 per cent. per month, 
under different circumstances, 

As regards limitation of interest Manu says, that interest 
paid at one time, Ze. arrears of interest, shall never exceed the 
double. In other words it shall not be more than double 
thé amount of the principal. This seems to be the most 
Watural explanation of the text of Manu (viii. 151) e 
on account of its very great importance, I am obliged 
‘quote -in the original below :— 


gafa Ca en aeoo Figures | 


sity mor ata Ae alfemrafe Ags | 

I am supported in this view by no less an oriental 
scholar and antiquarian than George Bühler, In his tran- 
‘slation of the Sacred Books of the East series, .vol. 
"xxv. p 280, he renders the -passage thus: “In -money 
‘transactions interest paid at one time (not by instalments) 
‘Shall never exceed the double (of the principal). " 
He says fürther on in his notes—‘the interest here intended 
is such which is not paid by’ instalments, but becomes due - to- 
‘gether with the principal? - According to the commentators, 
however, the whole sum payable, Że: thé interest together 


with the priicipal, shall not exceed the double of the sum gí 


- dent, ór in special cases; five times that ámount, This can 
hardly, however, be the Zfero/ meaning of thé text: Opinions 
‘differ widely om the point. Harington says with reference to 

-ighis HIUSHOD S ‘A considerable difference ot sometliction 
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has been given by the commentators upon the Hindu Law of 
contracts, to the texts with respect to the limitation of inter- 
est, and the invalidity or immorality only of usurious loans 
and engagements! (Analysis, Part I, s.3. p. 181) And Sir 
Thomas Strange says in his Hindu Law, vol 1, p 298: ‘In- 
volved in apparent contradiction, the subject is considered by 

:Jaganatha to be intricate, nor has his commentary always the 
effect of elucidating what is obscure, or disentangling what 
is perplexed. The Judges of the High Court, Prinsep, 
Wilson and Norris, JJ, have said on this point, after quoting 
the opinions of the aforesaid eminent jurists: ‘We, agree 
with these remarks, and cannot gather any distinct rule from 
this source.” (LL.R. Cal 14) ; 

The rule of Damdupat is, that interest exceeding in amount 
the principal sum lent, cannot be realized at one time. You 
may take almost any amount as interest, if you take it by 

- degrees ; but you cannot recover at any one time more 
interest than is equal to the principal, 
' There is very little doubt that this rule is mainly based on 
the much vexed text of Manu, viii, 151, the literal interpretation 
of which is, that interest exceeding double the principal cannot 
be realized at any one. time; : 

Fhe first and most important question which arises in the 
discussion of the laws of usury is-—' How much interest is 
recoverable by: a party who has advanced a loan to another ? 

Since thé repeál.of the usury laws by Act XXVIII of 

55, a party is quite at liberty to contract a loan at any rate 
of interest he likes, and he is bound. to pay at that rate to his 
creditor, A contract to pay interest is sometimes implied from 
custom and usage, but in the absence of these; an express 
stipulation is essential. The so-called rule of Hindu law, which 

_is better known to lawyers as the rule of Damdupat,. prevails, 
where the parties are Hindus, in the Bombay Presidency and 
the original side of the Calcutta High Court. In Madras and 
in the Provinces of Bengal and elsewhere, it has been. ruled, 
.however, that the Hindu law is not binding with respect to 
such matters, and no such limitation exists. ! 

. This rule’ of Damdupat was first intr8duced at Bombay in 

the case of JDWÁondu.Wagannath v. Naryan, Rautchandra; 1. 
A. C. 47. .The purport of that ruling is to the following 
-effect By Hindu-law the amount recoverable at:any one 
time for. interest or -arrears.of interest on money lent, cannot 
exceed the principal ; but if the principal remain outstanding, 

~and the interest- be paid in smaller sums from time to.time, there 
is rio limit to the amount which may . be: thus received in respect 
òf interest. The previous decisions of the Sadr Court to the 


contrary overmüled. . :. 
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From .the above it will appear that the Bombay Sadr Court 
used to allow interest up to any amount, and did not recog- 
nise the rule of Damdupat as binding between parties in loan 
transactions, "This rule is of latter day introduction. It was 
never in existence in Bombay or in Bengal before, nor in any 
other part'of the country. 

The enastments for checking usury were passed in Bengal 
by the East India Company in the year 1793, Reg. XV; in 
Bombay in the year 1827, Reg. V, aud in Madras in the year 
1802, Reg, XXXIV. The interest was restricted to twelve per 
cent. per annum, and a provision was made against an award 
of interest in excess of the principal in any suit brought on 
loan transactions. It is clear that the rates of interest 
hitherto authorised by custom had amounted to the most 
exorbitant usury, and Reg. 1772 of 21st August says this, in 
so many words. The repeal of these Usury Laws, however, 
in 1855, shows unmistakeably that the remedy proposed proved | 
worse than the disease, and that the evils of usury were” 
aggravated instead of being remedied by these statutory 
restrictions of interest. The attempt of the Hon'ble Mohini 
Mohun Roy is practically to reinforce the repealed regulations 
in the provinces of Bengal and elsewhere, : 

To resume the history of the case law regarding the rule of 
Damdupat. 1n Bengal this ruling was first introduced by Justice 
Wilson, in a case on the original side of the High Court in 
LL.R. 5, Calcutta 867, This was a case of Small Cause Court 
reference. The interest, together with the principal, Rs. 4o 
amounted to more than Rs. 1,000, and the Court allowed only 
Rs. 800, following the text of Manu and the Bombay case 
quoted above. In Bengal, however, outside the Presidency 
towns, interest in amount exceeding the principal is res 
coverable among Hindus. i 

This was decided first in the case of Kali Prosad Misser 
vs, Gobind Chunder Sen, 2. W. R. x. It was followed in the case 
of Horomonee Gupta vs. Gobind Chunder Chowdhury, 5 W. R. 
5t, and in the case of Oda Khanum vs. Brojendro Coomar 
Roy Chowdhury, 12 B. L. R., 45r. The Judgrüent in the case 
of Sus] Narain Sitgh vs Surdhari Lol, C. L. R, XII, 400, 
after entering into some details in respect of the law relating 
to usury in Lower Bengal, concludes thus :—' It would thus 
appear that from the earliest time up to the year 1874, no 
claim for a reduction of interest has ever been allowed on the 
ground of Hindu Law or usage; but, on the contrary, that 
this contention, whenever raised, has always been repudiated, 
and in several cases the Courts granted interest beyond the 
principal. In this respect the Courts in the province of 
Lower Bengal have been in no way singular, The very same 
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point has been decided in conformity with this view in the 
N.-W. P., to which the Bengal Regulations apply, and in 
Madras, where the Regulation is of similar import. In the 
case of Aranaji Ran vs. Ragubi, 6. Madras, H.C. R., 400, the 
Court at Madras declared that in the matter of interest the 
Hindu Law was not binding in the Mofussil. So that there 
is a complete consensus of opinion in Bengal, in tife N.-W. P. 
and in Madras, that, since the passing of Act XXVIII of 
1855, a Hiudu may claim from another, interest in excess of 
the principal. We do not refer to the cases in the Bombay 
Presidency, because, as appears from the case reported at 3 
Bombay, H.C. R, 23, the Regulations in that Presidency were 
different from those in Bengal and Madras. 
In Indian Law Reports XIV, Calcutta 781, a fuller históry 
of the Usury Laws is given on this point, and I quote the 
‘following passages from it :— ` 
^à «It is well settled that in this province, outside the Presi- 
dency town, no rule limiting the amount of interest to a 
sum equal to the principal, prevails, This thas been held in 
Deen Doyal Povamanick vs. Koylas Chandra Pal Chowdhry, 
I. L. R. 1, Calcutta 92, and others ; and it is no doubt an ano- 
maly that there should be one rule in Calcutta on such a point 
and another outside it. But a comparison of the history of 
“Nhe law of contracts in the Presidency town with that ia 
sher parts shows, ,we think, that the difference does exist, 
p: Statute 21, George III, c. 70, s. 17, required the Supreme 
ourt of Fort William to determine “ all matters of contract, 
and dealing between party and party in the case of 
Gentus, by the laws and usages of Gentus.” There was never 
any such legislative provision in force in the rest of the 
province,’ : ` 
The judgment in the concluding paragraph, after saying 
that the rule of Dadupat cannot have been taken from the 
vague commentaries on Manu, regarding the restriction and 
limitation of interest, comes to the following decision :— 4 
* All the later authorities agree in understanding the rule 
of Damdupat as it has been laid down by the Bombay Court. 
Thus Sir Thomas Strange so states it; and in the appendix 
to Chapter XII, he gives a case, to which are appended re- 
marks by Colebrooke and Ellis, both of whom independently, 
and without hesitation, state the law to the same effect, 
Lastly there is the long series of decisions in the Bombay 
~ High Court and this Court, from the whole of which we must 
‘dissent if we were to hold, either that the rule of Damdupat 
isa mere moral precept, or that it does not apply to stipulated 
interest, And that we are not prepared to do. The anomaly 
„of the present state of the law, if it is to be removed, can only 
be removed by the Legislature? 
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Thus there is a whole series of cases from the earliest times 
to show that, in Bengal, interest béyond the principal is 
demandable amongst Hindus, * Further the Judges of the 
High Court throw out a hint that, while in the whole province of 
Bengal inteiest exceeding the principal is allowed, it is singular 
that Calcutta should have a different rule of law. This 
anomaly ofthe present state of the law, if it is to be removed, 
can only be removed by the Legislature. These words of 
the Judges of the High Court clearly show that the anomaly 
might well be removed, and full effect given to the repeal of 
the Usury Laws by abolishing the rule of Damdupat in 
Calcutta itself. . i 

The Hon'ble Babu Mohini Mohun Roy's Bill is exactly 
the reverse ofí this. He will introduce practically the 
rule of Damdupat in the province of Bengal and elsewhere; 
outside the Presidency town, to which alone it is now confined 
in its operation. 

. That it isa serious anomaly in the law, that in Calcutta 
you cannot, if you are a Hindu, get more than the principal 
sum as interest, while in the Mofussil you can realize as much 
as you like, no one can deny for a moment. ` A very apt 
illustration of this is given by the Hon’ble Mohini Mohun 
Roy in the statement of his objects and reasons to-his Bill In 
a case decided by the Calcutta High Court, compound interest 
at 33 per cent, amounted in ten years to 1734 times the 
principal. The High Court held that the defendant 
bound by "the bargain which he had entered into," an 
stated. in its judgment that the rate of interest was not 
higher than had been allowed in other cases. The object 
of the Bill is to remove the existing anomaly, and to place a 
limit upon the award of interest. A 
It will be convenient to discuss the arguments for and 
against this Bill at the end of this article. In the meanwhile 
let us see how far our Courts of Justice will relieve borrowers 
fron hard and inequitable contracts. This is a most important 
subject connected with the matter of extortionate interest. 
In a country like India, millions of contracts are entered 
into by persons of the most ignorant, improvident and help- 
- less classes, and it is only fair and reasonable that there should 
be some rule of law to counteract the ruinous results which may 
otherwise follow. Unfortunately there is much divergence 
of opinion amongst the views of the several High Courts on 
this point, 
The cases. which require prominent mention under this 
subject, are those where a sum is named to be paid in case of 








+. And that never was a reduction of interest allowed on the ground of Hindu 
law or usage. "E 
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breach of contract. Section 74 of the Contract Act governs 
them. That section says:—/ When a contract has been 
broken, if a sum is named in the contract as the amount to 
be paid in case of such breach, the party complaining of the 
breach is entitled, whether or not actual: damage or loss. is 
` proved to have been caused thereby, to receive from the party 
who has broken the contract, reasonable compestion not 
exceeding the amount so named’? This section does away 
with the distinction in English law between 'penalty and 

‘ Jiquidated damages.’ f 

The stipulatign to pay a given sum of money on breach 
of a contract is quite distinct from that of an obligation to do 
one thing, and in the alternative, an independent obligation 
to do another thing. This distinction, however, is not easy 
to make from the language of an instrument, and conse- 
quently there had been a good deal of controversy over 

“this amongst jurists and the Judges of the several High 

Courts, Latterly there has been a uniformity of opinion 

on this subject, although its logical accuraey is open to 

question. 

‘The stipulation, for instance, that, on default in payment 
of one instalment, the whole balance due on the bond is to 
be paid at once, is not a penal one; it would be so, if, on 
default, a larger sum than that originally due were agreed to 
aid. Similarly the stipulation to pay compound interest, 
-nterest at a highef rate, is not penal in its nature, and does 
P (ll within the purview of s. 74 of the Contract Act. 
these cases no sum is mentioned in case of breach. 

"But if the higher rate of interest in case of non-payment of 
the principal on the date fixed in the contract is payable 
from the commencement of the loan, s. 74 of the Contract 
Act has been held to be applicable. Curiously enough, it 
does not apply if it is payable from the date fixed for the 
repayment of the loan. The anomaly of this ruliog will be 

‘best shown by-.an illustration. A person sues another o 
mortgage bond in which there is a stipulation that the latter 
borrows a sum of Rs. 5,000 at 2 per cent. monthly interest and 
compound interest at six monthly rests, and that unless the 
money with interest is repaid within 8 months, a higher rate of 
interest at 4 per cent. monthly will be charged with com- 
pound interest at six monthly rests from the date of the 
aand. The same person sues another on a bond containing 

‘Whe very same terms of contract, excepting that the stipulation 
to pay the higher rate of interest is to be calculated from the 
date of the breach and not from the date of the bond. In 
this case, if the suit is instituted after a lapse of six years, 

the claim will be laidat a sum of no less than Rs. 70,000: 






San 
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although the principal lent is no more than a poor. five 
thousand. In the first case, according. to thé present rulings 
of the High Courts, only a reasonable amount will be awarded 
as compensation to the plaintiff, while in the second case he 
gets a decree for the whole amount of Rs. 70,000. The 
difference in these two illustrations lies in a legal quibble— 
in the disMuction so prominently made between the stipulation 
for the payment of the higher rate of interest from the date 
of the bond, and that for the payment of the same ‘ from the 
date of the breach. But there is a whole array of cases in 
our High Courts in favour of this distinction,; amongst which 
the cases of Mackintosh v. Crow, I. L. R. 9, Calcutta 689, and 
Nanjappa v. Nanjappa I. L. R. 12, Mad. 161, are the most 
notable. This view, of the law was strongly dissented from 
by Justices Mitter and Macpherson in I. L. R. 14, Cal 248,' 
holding that the distinction was unreal, and that s. 74 of the 
Contract Act did not apply in either case. The Allahabad" 
High Court also held the same vieiv in I. L. R 9, All. 690. 
Therefore, a proviso either for restrospective enhancement 
of interest, or fora prospective one in default of the payment 
at a due date, was held by both the High Courts of Calcutta 
and Allahabad as a part of the primary contract between the 
parties, and not penal. This was undoubtedly quite in confor- 
mity with the tendeucy of Courts of Equity as well as of 
Courts of Law, and that is, to interfere, as little as possible, 
with the expressed intention of the coutfacting parties, ; 
A Fall Bench decision of the Calcutta High c 
Kala Chand Kyl v. Shib Chunder Roy, Y. i. R, 19 Cal. 392, 
however, swept away this rule, and declared a provision for 
enhancement of interest retrospectively to be penal. It held 
prospective enhancement alone good and valid, thus dissent- 
ing from, and overruling, the view of law laid down by Mr. 
Justice Mitter in Ba Nath Singh- vs Shak Ali Hossain, 
I. L. R. 14, Cal 248. The Bombay High Court has always 
ld this view. The decisions of the Calcutta and the Bombay 
igh Courts now agree ou this point, the Allahabad High 
Court alone standing aloof from them. The Full Bench case 
of the.Bombay High Court, I. L. R. 17, Bombay 106, after 
reviewing the Calcutta casés and other legal authorities on 
this point, says :—“ We think the safer :conclusion is that a 
proviso for retrospective enhancement of iuterest, in default 
of the payment of the interest at due date, is, generally a 
penalty which should be relieved against, but that a provisw 
for enhanced interest in the future cannot be considered as 
a penalty, unless the enhanced rate be such as to lead to the 
conclusion that it could not have been intended to be part 
of the primary contract between the parties, as:may well be 
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deemed to have been the case‘in Bichook Nath v. Ram 
Lochun, 11 B. L. R. 135, and Pava v. Gobind, 10 B. H. C. 
ep. 382’. ^ 
"Thus there is a difference between the decisions of the Full 
Bench of the Calcutta and the Bombay High Courts, even 
with reference to the prospective enhancement of interest not 
being penal. The Calcutta High Court says, that #% never a 
‘penalty, but the Bombay High Court says, that it is not 
. generally a penalty, which it would be if the enhanced rate were 
'such as 'to lead to fhe conclusion that it could not have been 
intended to be part of the original contract between the parties, 
The Allahabad High Court is of the view, that it is not 
a penalty, whether the enhanced interest is prospective or 
retrospective, . So 
In every case, however, the ‘tooth of usury should ‘be 
grinded, that it bite not too much’ is what Lord Bacon 
“Says in his essay on Usury. It seems that the Bombay High 
Court has kept this principle in view, while discussing the 
the law regarding interest in the Full Bench Case in I. L. R. 
17, Bombay 106. Every case must be decided on its merits, 
and if the enhanced rate of interest from the date of the 
breach be such as to lead to the conclusion that it could not 
have been intended to be part of the original contract between 
the parties, the Bombay High Court justly says, that it 
su. interfere to relieve the borrower and make the contract 
335] Sal one. : 
‘far the question of * penalty,’ and how far our Courts of 
justice will relieve borrowers from extortionate interest in such 
cases, But the mere fact that the terms are exorbitant is, by 
itself, no ground whatsoever for not enforcing an agreement, 
unless there is something hard and unconscionable in the bargain. 
This view of the law was held by the Allahabad High 
Court in the case of Banwari Dass v. Mahomed Mashiat, Y L. R 
9, Allahabad, 690. The following quotation from the judgment 
will be sufficient to explain it :— , 
t We thoroughly agree with the opinion expressed by-the 
late Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, in his judgment 
in Wallis v. Smith, where he said :—" I have always thought, 
and still think, that itis of the utmost importance as regards 
contracts between adults, persons not under disability and 
at arm’s length, that the Courts -of law should maintain the 
performance of the contracts according to the intention of the 
"parties; that they should not overrule any clearly expressed. 
intention on the grouud,that Judges know the business of the 
people better than the people know it themselves. I am 
perfectly well aware that there are exceptions, but they are 
exceptions of a legislative character , . , .. . The borrower 
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is under no compulsion to borrow the money from the parti- 
cular lender, butif he does agree to accept it on the terms 
stipulated for by the fender, he and his assigns must, if there 
is no fraud and nothing illegal cr obviously unconscionable in 
the transaction, abide by the contract. Equity does not relieve . 
a borrower from the performance of his contract on the mere 
gfound “Shat his contract was a foolish one, or on the ground 
that he might have made a contract more advantageous to 
-himself by applying elsewhere.’ 

The Madras High Court in I. L. R., 10 Mad. 203, in the case 
of Appa Ran v. Suryanqrayana has laid down very clearly 
the law which should guide the Courts in their decision in 
such cases. It is there said that the true principle of decision, 
is that a Court should not interfere to protect persons who, 
with their eyes open, choose knowingly to enter into even 
somewhat extortionate bargains, but that itis only when a 
person has entered into such a bargain in ignorance of the 
unfair nature of the transaction, advantage having been taken 
of youth, ignorance, or credulity, that a Court of Equity is 
justified in interfering, Mackintosh v. Wingrove, I. L. R. 
4 Cal. 137. If the bargain is hard and unconscionable, the 
Court has a power to relieve borrowers. The Allahabad High 
Court refused to enforce such a bargain in Madhu Singh v. 
Kashi Ram, 1. L. R. 9, Allahabad 228. In this case the 
"principal. sum’ was Rs. 99, but it swelled to Rs. 680, as there 
was compound interest at 2 per cent. pet mensem, and, it was 
found that advantage was taken by the plaintiff of th 
that the defendant was being pressed by the ¢ahsil 
immediate payment of revenue due, to induce bim to execute 
the bond, charging compound interest at the above-mentioned ' 
rate, notwithstanding that ample security was given by mort- 
gage of landed property. It was also found that, although, 
under the terms of the bond, the plaintiff had power to enforce 
the same at any time, by bringing to sale the mortgaged 
property, he had willingly allowed the debt to remain unsatis- 
fied, in order that compound interest at a high rate might 
accumulate. It was- held that the bargain was a hard and 
unconscionable one, which the Court had undoubted power 
to enforce, and which, under all the circumstances, it would 
be unreasonable and inequitable for a Court of Justice to give 
full effect to;'and that under the circumstances, compound 
interest should not be allowed. The authorities cited were 
Kamini Sundari Chaudhurani v. Kali Prossonno Ghose, 1. L. RB.” 
12 Cal, 225 (Privy Council) and Beyzon v. Cook, L. R. 10,- 
Ch. Ap pp. 389. 

It'will thus be apparent from the above that our Courts of 
Justice have undoubted authority to relieve borrowers, in penalty 
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cases, and those of hard and unconscionable bargains, It is said 
that these are not sufficient, and that they leave the debtor still 
much at the mercy of the creditor, and that Shylock is still 
entitled to delivery of his pound of flesh. 

Much of this sentiment will be found to be the reflection 
of an older order of ideas—ideas against accumulation and 
money-making. The repeal of Usury Laws has made it law- 
ful to take any rate of interest for money ; yet the taking of 
usurious interest is not thought to be respectable, and our 
Courts of justice as Courts of Equity, have evidently great 
difficulty in bringing themselves to a complete recognition of 
the new principle, 

Ina free country freedom of contract should be allowed 
without any restriction whatsoever, "The limitation of interest 
to the amount of the principal is practically a restriction of the 

Trate of interest to cent per cent. Any legislative measure to- 
tliat effect, now, after the abolition of the Usury Laws, will be 
arbitrary and unjustifiable, while for the debtor it will be a case 
of from the frying pan tothe fire. I entirely fail tosee why, if my 
debtor chooses to use my money after interest has accumulated, 
so as to be equaleto the principal, he should cease to pay me 
further interest on it and enjoy it freely, If I lend it else- 
where after the capital has doubled itself, I shall get interest 
on the doubled sum all the same. If the borrower pays me 

“see, the loan has doubled, by taking a loan from else- 
9993» he will have to phy interest on the whole of this double 

nt. But if the original loan had continued, he had only to. 

ay interest.on the principal alone, unless it were a case of com- 
pound interest. The creditor will now—after the bill is passed 
into law always be on the alert. Directly the debt is doubled, he 
will at once have recourse to legal measures. This’ will add 
greatly to the burden of the poor debtor, who will be driven. 
more and more into the hands of the usurious money-lender, for 
he must either raise a fresh, and at the same time a much larger 
loan for the repayment of the first one, or bave his property sold 
up. In either case he is a loser. Loans contracted in a hurry 
generally fetch greater interest, for the debtor isat a dis- 
advantage and hard-pressed for money for the purpose of 
immediate payment. Add to these the attorney's costs for 
drawing up the deeds each time, the value of the stamps, and 
| the costs of the suit. They are sure to cripple the debtor far 

\more than if the original principal, after being doubled, had 
to carry interest at the same rate and run on. As for the 
-sale of properties in execution of decrees, it is a well-known 
fact that most valuable estates often do not fetch half their 
proper value, which they would do, if they were sold privately. 
Then there is another ‘most absurd thing in connection with 
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this Damdupat rule, which is the same as the proposed Bill 
of the Hon'ble Mohini Mohun Roy, vzz. that you can realize in- 
terest up to any amount, without limit, if you take it in part- 
payments, but you cannot do it in a lump. It is practically 
saying to ‘the debtor:—' Don't pay interest at all. If you 
do, yog will-have to pay much more in the end. Directly 
this Bill i: passed all amicable payments of interest will cease, 
so long as any debt is left outstanding. The debtors will 
find it to their advantage, for they will then not have to pay 
any interest exceeding the principal. 

But the money-lender will say,*If the Bill will not allow 
arrears of interest exceeding the principal to be realized; why 
I shall devise artful dodges to evade it, I shall make the 
borrower renew the bond every time interest accumulates an 
becomes more than the principal, adding to the principa 
the whole of the interest and making it a consolidated amount. 
So onand on the money-lender goes. The party who alofie 
benefits thereby is the Government, in the shape of stamps, 
by the const&ht renewal of these bonds, In strict logic, then, 
the law should taboo all forms of renewal of the above kind. 
But there is no worse enemy of Jaw than logic. Were legis- 
lators strictly logical, laws would soon cease to exist. The 
community would rise against them as one man. 

Like the rule of Damdupat the Hon'ble Member's Bill 
does not apply in casesof usufructuary mortgage, where the 
rents and profits of the- usufruct are taken by the creditor in 
satisfaction of his debt. This particular kind of mor 
will henceforth be taken by creditors in preference to other 
mortgages. It does not also apply to pawning or pledging 
business, 7 ] 

* Ifthe Bill is based on the text of Manu and other sages 
ofold,it may very well be applied to Hindus, as the rule of 
Damdupat does ; but it cannot apply, as it.is intended to do, 
to the diverse nations residing in India, irrespective of their 
caste, creed and colour. Itwillthus bea more sweeping oné 
` than its original, the rule of Damdupat, of which it is an 
imitation, ' 

This Bill is not a new thing. Itis virtually the Usury 
Laws contained in the old Regulations mentioned heretofore 
in this article, which were in vogue in Bengal, Madras and the 
North-West, and which were weighed in the balance and found { 
wanting. It is the old Regulations of Usury over again,, 
minus the so-called restrictive vate of interest. In those Regu 
lations it was expressly provided that interest, exceeding 
the principal, will not be allowed. The Usury Laws both here 
and in England were repealed, not by a stroke of the pen, but 
after a most full and careful enquiry into their working. 
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The Report of the Committee on the Usury Laws, laid be- 
fore the House of Commons in 1818, contains much valuable 
evidence, establishing the impolicy and the pernicious effects 
of these laws in the clearest manner. A report was also sub- 
' mitted to the Governor-General's Council in India, regarding 
the working of the Usury Laws here,a few years prior to 
1855. What successive generations of English statesmen and 
political economists have done in a century, should not be 
undone by a few hours' deliberation of the Council Chamber 
in India, A couple of stray cases of hard usurious bargains 
were held up before the sympathetic group of Councillors, 
and a conclusion was arrived at, that it was high time that 
such bargains should be put a stop to by the rigour of law. 
pir Alexander Miller mentioned a .case in which a ryot bor- 
rowed Rs. 1o, paid subsequently Rs. rro (eleven times the 
eue sum) and after ten years found himself still en- 
cümbered with a debt of Rs. 220! Supposing that this money 
was taken by instalments of Rs, 10 monthly, the Hon'ble 
Member will be surprised to find that this Bill will not affect 
in the least the creditor's position, and he can quietly pocket 
the whole amount of Rs. 320 without coming within the 
clutches of it. ^ Prodigals and spendthrifts, who will play 
ducks and drakes with their money, cannot be protected by all 
the laws of civilized Government. If you can stop the money- 
lender by arbitrary laws, certainly you cannot stop the other 
people—the whole host of merchants and traders—jewellers, 
dress-makers, outfitters, carriage-builders, &c,—from ruy- 
ning up their usurious bills against them, It is not so much by 
borrowing money at high interest, as by contracting debts to 
merchants, on whose charges there is no check, that spend- 
thrifts generally run through their fortunes. Mr. Smiles thus 
speaks about this class of spendthrifts in his excellent book on 
t Thrift ’:—‘ What madness it is to run in debt for superfluities ! 
We buy fine articles—finer than we can pay for, We.are 
offered. six months'—twelve months’ credit! It is the shop- 
keepers temptation; and we fall before it. We are too 
spiritless to live upon our own earnings, but must meanwhile 
live upon others.’ It is impossible to protect such a 
class of people. One might as well try to turn the tide of 
the Hooghly. As long as there are spendthrifts, there will 
J ‘be found disreputable money-lenders, too." Prudent men will 
never borrow money at high interest and then go to sleep. 
‘fo. those borrowers who refuse to renew their creditors’ bonds, 
or who do not contract fresh loans to liquidate the first, 
this Bill may do some good. But how many are there on 
the surface of the earth that can do so, that do not yield 
to the temptation to put off the evil day as far as, possible, 
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unmindful of the monstrous dimensions which the evil will 
assume later on? Wealthy debtors who do not wake up from 
their sleep and never think of paying off their debts, are the 
only class of people who will be benefited by this Bill! 
But such men can be counted on one's fingers... 
Thé« Pioneer has of late been writing a good deal about 
the agricultural indebtedness of India being the result of 
usury. Itis afraid that most of the valuable estates and 
landed properties wiil ultimately go into the hands of the 
moncy-lenders, as many have already gone to them. There 
is nothing unnatural in this state of things, that the people 
who have gotthe longest purse will get the richest estates in 
the long run. So it has been in England, where great lords 
with vast landed estates are often daily oppressed and mad 
miserable by lo&ds of debts. They or their forefathers havin 
contracted extravagant habits—a taste for gambling, horse-# 
racing, or expensive living,—they borrow money on their estates, 
and the burden of debt remains. The debts, being generally 
inherited with the estates, are often more than the value of the 
estates. ‘Thus it happens that a large part of the lands 
of England are at this moment the property of mortgagees 
and money-lenders. (Smiles? ‘ Thrift’ p. 260.) This state of 
X things is inevitable and nothing in the world can alter it. 

If the Government is really desirous of proceeding with 
this Bill, it will be no good to consult the heads of Governments 
and the District Officers alone. Their experience in these 
‘matters is very limited, It -is the civil judicial officers, 
the High Court and the District Judges, Subordinate Judges * 
and Munsiffs who have opportunities of deciding suits based 
on simple and mortgage bonds, that should be consulted in this 
all-important matter. A Committee of Inquiry, consisting 
of half a dozen members, selected from our official and non- 
official classes, Europeans as well as Natives, should be appoint- 
ed to gather accurate statistics and make detailed enquiriés 
on this subject, They should visit all the provinces, take 
evidence ofall sorts ahd classes of people who can throw light 
on the subject —the leading men of each district, the landholder, 
the lawyer, the money-lender, the ryot, the.debtor, the shop- 
keeper and the broker. If, after such an enquiry, it is found ' 
that Usury is really running rampant in the country, chen 
it will be time for consideration whether any, and what measures 
can be successfully adopted for grinding the tooth of Usury,’ 

` We have seen that there are reasonable safeguards in our law 
against usurious, hard, and unconscionable bargains, and that 
our Courts of Justices do now and then take serious notice 
of them, and relieve borrowers whenever it is deemed necessary 
to do so, , 
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T cannot conclude this article better than by saying in the 
words of Lord Bacon: * Tospeak of the abolition of Usury 
is idle: all States in this world have ever had it-in one kind 
or rate or other: so as that opinion must be sent to Utopia.’ 


JEREMY BENTHAM, 
Pa 


The Hon'ble Mohini Mohun Roy's Bill :— 

No Civil Court shall, in any suit for a simple money-debt 
or a mortgage-debt, instituted after the commencement of this 
Act, decree or award interest exceeding in amount the original 
principal, or where there has been paymeut in reduction of 
principal, exceeding in amount the reduced principal. 

} Eixplanation—The word “interest” means the amount 
of interest due or payable at the date of the suit, exclusive of 
“payments previously made. i 
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Art. VIII-CHALAYUDHA,. 
His LIFE AND TIMES 


Brahmaga Sarvaswa.—" The Brahman’s Vade Mecum," being: 
an every-day Guide to the Brahmans in the performance of all 
their religious rites and ceremonies. By Walayudha. Published 
in Benares. 

Kavi Rahasya.—" Witts Treasury,” a short treatise on Roots. 
and their conjugation. Published by Gopal Narayan & Co. 
Bombay. 

F the many wise bards and learned sages “ who filled the 
spacious times " of our great and pious king, Lakshmana ( 

Sen, none figures so pr ominently as Halayudha. During his reign, 

the sweet, melodious out- -pourings of Jayadeva were first heard., 

He was decidedly * the Messenger of glad tidings’—the emi- 

nent forerunner of a race of illustrious poets, who have created 

an era in our littrature. His greatest work, the Gzte-Govinda, is- 
undoubtedly one of the finest lyrics in the Sanskrit language. 

Govardhanacharjya, following the example of his great 

predecessor, Mammata Bhatta, left behind him. an important 

work on literary criticism, The works ef both, Kdbyaprokash 
and Arpasaptasaiz, have come down to us and are judged by 
competent authorities to be inestimable pieces of art critique 
in Sanskrit. Sree Harsa, the renowned author of MazsadZa- 

Carita, comes next. His great epic, which we have just-~- 

named, bears a strong resemblance to the poems of Jayadeva, 

at least in its outer frame-work. He has left behind him an 

undying fame. The majestic rhythm and the perfect finish of 

his. verse are all his own. Last, though not the least, comes. 

Umapatidhar, the eminent poet-laureate, now know to us as. 

the writer of those valuable inscriptions of Lakshmana Sen. 

Unfortunately his works have perished ; but from the testimony 

borne by contemporary writers, we may surmise that he was- a 

poet of no mean. order. Jayadeva,-for instance, testifies to his 

* having made language sprout into luxuriant foliage.”* 

But, "besides these: brilliant men, there were some who 
directed the energy of their genius towards another great ob- 
ject. These were the social reformers who had seen the de- 
graded state of society they lived in, and' had come forward to 
check and repress the manifold evils which were undermini; 
the social fabric. For King Lakshmana’s reign and that of 
immediate predecessor, though marked by great literary activity, 
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were, singular though it may seem, a period of social disinte- 
gration. Those who possess even a limited acquaintance with 
contemporaneous history, know how disorder and disorganisa- 
tion had eaten iuto the vitals of society during this period of 
transition throughout the whole of Bengal. Buddhism was 
fast decaying. Though originally an off-shoot from one of the 
chief schools of Hindu Philosophy, it had gathered"strength 
and stability by successive improvements during a period of a 
thousand years (477 B.C. to 500 A.D). But gradually its 
cosmopolitan form and its high practical code of ethics had 
degenerated into sectarianism and superstition. Different 
Churches had sprung up within its pale. There were theologi- 
eal wranglings between the followers of Northern and Southern 
Canons, and the antagonism and animosity generated were not 
less bitter than those between opposite Hindu sects. Buddha 
had denied a personal deity ; but his. followers had installed his 

“relics* in their temples with the veneration with which the . 
Hindus regard their gods. Thus the Laws of Karma, so much 
insisted upon by Sidhartha, had given placg to the grossest 
forms of idolatry, and his high teachings of practical morality to 
superstitious rites and usages. Thus Buddhism in India perish- 
ed, owing to internal weakness and corruption. It is an error 
to suppose that Buddhism. was driven away from the place of its 
birth by Hinduism. The latter revived when the former could 
not satisfy men's minds, and their spiritual thirst and hankerings 
after a better religion? It revived, not, however, with its Pouranze 

_tvyths, but with the Vedanta Philosophy, the sublimest of all 
human philosophies. Thus the internal weakness and the conse- 
quent fall of Buddhism had paved the way for Kumarila Bhatta 
and his illustrious disciple.. 

The history of India, and especially that of Bengal, during-the 
first part of the eleventh century, therefore, commences with 
this: narrative of social and religious strife. Much controversy 
has arisen amongst antiquarians about the settlement of the 
period of the Sen and Pal dynasties. So far it is certain that this 
period of disappearing faiths and dissolvent speculation, which 








* M, C. Swamy (Vide Translations of Datiavansa Ch. Vi} makes men- 
tion of a“‘tooth-relic of a colour like a part of a moon, white asthe Kunda 
flower, and new sandal wood," for the possession of which battles were 
fought and won by powerful rival monarchs, After many reverses of fate, 
it was brought back to Ceylon - U Itimately, as the historian Rebiro tells us, 
it was destroyed by Constantine de Braganza, when he invaded Ceylon in 
1560, But the Buddhists of Ceylon reject the story,as they believe that 
Buddha's tooth can never be destroyed. But the present one, which is now 
at the Candy temple, and which is displayed every year with great eclat; 
has been tested by European enquirers and found to be the tooth ofa 
crocodile. See Aztihdsiz Rahasya (Historical Disquisitions), by the late 
Babu Ram Das Sen, Vol. LI, pp. 236 and 255. 
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saw the downfall and decadence of a once-triumphant religion 
and inaugurated the rebirth of another, which it had for some time 
thrown into the shade, was a momentous one and marked a crisis 
in the destinies of the country and its history, The Pal kings 
were Buddhists. The Sen kings were unquestionably Hindus. 
Men's minds were unsettled; the Sen kings had tried their 
utmost to"bring in Hinduism and root out the evils which had 
‘crept into Hindu society through Buddhistic influences. But 
Buddhist Sramans in far-off mountain caves were even then 
‘composing religious works in the Kutila dialect, and sending off 
monks to preach their religion to the people. . Thus Buddhism, 
in spite of persecution, had not completely lost its ascendancy 
‘over men's minds. Such was the state of society in Bengal when 
Adisura, the founder of the Sen dynasty, wanted to celebrate the 
Putresti ceremony and found, to his surprise, that there were 
no good Brahmins in the whole of Bengal versed in the Shdstras, | 
‘and capable of performing it. Of the five Brahmins brought 

: by him on this occasion from Kanouj, one was the distinguished 
ancestor of Halayudha. 

This process of social reform went on till it culminated in the 
reigns of Ballal and Lakshmana. Ballal himself was a learned 
man and a great patron of learning. An authoritative work 
on Sriti, entitled Dazsagar, is ascribed tohim. He is said to 
have first inaugurated Kulinism in Bengal, and, during his reign 
and that of his eminent successor, social reform was carried to 
its highest point. Though the Mel-bandhana was still to be. 
introduced by Debibara, the first initiative was taken by Ballata~. 
Sen, The rules and requisites of Kulinism as laid down by 
him, go to prove that he meant the order to be composed of an 
aristocracy of talents. Under the rules which every Kulin’ 
knows by heart,* no one but the pure, the learned, the virtuous, 
the charitable, &c., was entitled to a Kulin’s rank. Thus we see 
that Kulinism, though it presents itself to us now in its most 
degraded form, was, at the time of its inception, a very politic 
institution. It was a stern necessity of the age ; but the writer 
of the article “ Bengal, its Castes and Curses,” in the October 
number of the Calcutta Review, who draws largely, without 
acknowledgment, upon Pundit Lal Mohan Vidhyanidhi’s ex- 
cellent and original work in Bengali, entitled Sambandha- 
Nirndyd, seems entirely to overlook this fact,, He holds Ballala 
responsible for the present degraded state of Kulinism. But 
it is not through his fault, but that of Debibara, that this gross 
error found its way into the system. Debibara, while he linked ~ 


* “grat faerat fren nasia i 
frat ga «T amet gaa u^ 
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the respective zels, made no rules by which Kulinism of a 
lower order might be raised to higher ces. Hence, there 
was scarcity of bridegrooms amongst the higher sels, and 
the cursed practice of polygamy arose. With this cursory 
glimpse of Ballala's time, we now pass on to the period of his 
successor, with which we are more directly concerned. 


Unfortunately for the historian, this period is involved in 
great obscurity. Minhajuddin, the only reliable chronicler, 
gives no account of the time of Lakshmana Sen. His valuable 
work, Tabákt i-Násiri, begins after the conquest of Bakhtiar 
Khiliji, and is believed by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra to have been 
written within fifty years of the conquest. Mtr. Ravenshaw's 
interesting history of“ Gour and its Ruins,” with its many 
exquisite portraits and copper-plates, throws no light what- 
‘ever on the period. The historian of this period has con- 
sequently to wade painfully through quagmires of foolish and 
fabulous legends ere he catches one glimpse of the hard and 
dry grounds of historic truth. He has partly to rely on the’ 
probable traditional legends, and chiefly en the incidental 
description in the works of contemporary Sanskrit writers, and 
on various inscriptions collected through the indefatigable 
exertions of so many able antiquarians. Unfortunately, as no 
two inscriptions agree in date, their credibility is doubtful, But 
they are comparatively valuable, as the most reliable of all the 
sources that are known to us. Hence the disputes between 
the wrangling sevasis regarding the interpretations of 
these inscriptions, instead of throwing any light on the 
subject, have made confusion worse confounded. Thus we 
see the era of Lakshmana Sen is a constant battleground 
of contending antiquarians. It has been differently fixed at 
periods varying from the eighth to the fourteenth centuries, 
Thus Dr. Rajendralala Mitra supposes 996 A.D. to be the 
most probable date of Lakshmana Sen’s reign. Weber, in 
his letter to Bühler (September 1875), thinks Jayadeva to 
bé a contemporary of Lakshmana Sen, whose era is fixed 
from an inscription at 1166. Lassen thinks 1160 A.D. to be - 
the date of Jayadeva, and hence Lakshmana Sen, his con. 
temporary, must have lived some years before or after. General 
Cunningham, speaking *of Gour and its kings, says that 
“Gour was conquered by Deb Pala, the second of the Pal 
princes of Magadha, in 850 A.D.”* He proceeds :—** There 
is no doubt, however, that the successors of the Sen Rajas lived 


in the provirice of Gour, and the building of the city of Gour is 


attributed to Ballal Sen and his successors, who all took the 





* Archeological Survey Report, Vol. XV., p. do. 
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title of Sankara Gour, or fortunate lords of Gour.”* But this 
statement in no way solves the problem. The Adhidhan- 
Ratnamalé of Halayudha is mentioned by Aufrecht (in his 
valuab.e catalogue of Sanskrit works) as having been published 
during the end of the eleventh century. Lakshmana Sen, then, 
of whom Halayudha was the Minister, must have lived about this 
time, Bàu Rajkrishna Mukherji, in his article in the Banga 
Darsana, written in the year 1874, stated that Lakshmana Sen's 
era was still current in Tirhut, and was 767 in that year of 
Christ. Thus, according to this calculation, Lakshmana Sen 
must have lived in the first part of the 12th century, (1107), and 
this date corresponds with that suggested by Lassen. We do 
not propose to enter intoa discussion of this vexed question 
here, as it is beyond the scope of so short an essay. -Itis ų 
enough to add that we incline to the conclusion arrived at by 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, which seems to us cogent and well- . 
grounded. ; 
Halayudha came of an ancient Brahman family, famous alike 
for learning and. for purity of lineage. His ancestor, as we 
have mentioned above, was the famous Bhatta Narayana, the 
renowned author of the Beuzsanara, who was invited to Bengal 
by Adisura in about 986 A.D., though Halayudha himself says 
nothing on the subject. In his preface to the Brakmana 
Sarvaswa, which work we shall revert to hereafter, we 
learn that he belonged to the Vatsya Gofra. His father was 
Dhananjya, who had acquired great wealth and learning. 
He is described as a man of great purity, who strictly-~ 
observed the injunctions of SZaszras and its prescribed rituals. 
He offered sacrifices in such a way and celebrated so 
many Homas that his fame for piety transcended the 
bounds of this mundane world, and even reached the heavens, 
to be chanted there “ by the Apsara damsels, their eyes filled 
with the pearly tear-drop of delight, and thus reached the ears 
of the mighty lords of the gods.” His wife was Janee, “ god- 
dess-like for her guileless mind and for her patient endurance,” 
Halayudha came of these parents “even as Mahat-tattwa” 
(according to the Sankhya philosophy) “is evolved from Prak- 
riti and Parama-Purusha. His elder brother was Pashupati, 
who was the author of several works of Sw, the principal 
one amongst them, which Halayudha mentions, being the 


* Ibid, p. 41. 

General Cunningham has solved the problem in another way. He has 
assigned the latter partof the 14th century to Jayadeva, and hence to his 
contemporary, Lakshmana Sen. But this date seems to us erroneous, 
as he confounds the two Jayadevas, authors of Prasanna-Raghaba 
and Gita-Govinda as one and the same person. 
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Pashupati-padhatt. Halayudha describes himself as a court 
pundit of Lakshman Sen in his boyhood. In his early man- 
hood he was raised to the Ministerial office, and subsequently 
* the king, whose fame rang through all these three worlds, 
Lakshmana Sen Deva, gave him the office of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, befitting his age." Then we have a high-flown panegyric 
bestowed on his patron. Halayudha describes hen as a 
monarch of indomitable prowess, “ by whom nothing was left 
unconquered on this earth, * * * and by whom no learning 
was unacquired in these seven worlds.”* These extreme ex- 
aggerations were peculiar to the times, and they culminated in 
Lakshmana Sen’s inscriptions, as readers of these very well 
know. We may say of the conquests so much boasted of 
by Halayudha, what Prinsep has so justly observed of the 
erection of pillars by Lukshmana Sen, as mentioned by 
the author of the Bakargunj plates, “it may reasonably 
"^ be doubted whether these monuments of greatness ever 
existed elsewhere than in the poet's imagination.” Neverthe- 
less, Halayudha does not deserve to be exclusively blamed 
when we see that this was the fashion amongst all court-bards 
in all countries in ancient times, when literature could not 
have procured an independent livelihood, and when men of 
letters and men of genius had no other way to fame and emo- 
lument, to wealth and distinction, but by the favour of capricious 
patrons, Itis thus not a matter of wonder when we see Kalidas 
extolling Vikramaditya,“ the august lord of. Ojein," to the 
skies, or Feristah and Abul Fazl trying to make us believe that 
Sultan Mahmud and Emperor Akbar were nothing short of 
veritable gods. “ Horace", says Macaulay, “ invoking Augustus 
in the most enthusiastic language of religious veneration, 
Statius flattering a tyrant and the minion ofa tyrant for a morsel 
of bread, Ariosto versifying the whole genealogy of a niggardly 
patron, Tasso extolling the heroic virtues of the wretched crea- 


* “Satetaa a feared Aaaa aa i 
— 7 ‘oo 
SUIT MTA TTT TT mnf aega N 
These slokas are :— 
maa eq gatha WI: we 
Maara aagana do fen Agat 
SIÉTTCUTUT: mifa: I etc. Quoted by the late Pundit I. C. Vidy- 


sagar in his tractate on Polygamy, p. 16. Also- vide Sambandha Nirnaya, 
p. 18. 
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ture who locked him up in a mad house.” - We blame Halayu- 
dha, not for his unnecessary: flattery of Lakshmana Sen, but 
for his absolute ignorance of historic precision. We expected 
from him a reliable account of his own ancestry and that of his 
patron ; and his account of them would have been more reliable 
than the haphazard statements of contemporary writers, or -the 
inscriptis, and would have thrown much light on the history 
of his times, But he has left us entirely in the dark about these 
matters, and has hence compelled us to bave recourse to 
other sources for the purpose of tracing his own genealogy. 

To say the least, this part becomes the most difficult and 
even hazardous of our whole task. For, out of disjointed and 
even contradictory accounts—fabulous, and in some cases 
erroneous, statements of later writers—we are to construct a 
short history of the ancestors of Halayudha and the respective 
times in which they flourished. 

We begin, then, with Bhatta Narayan, whom tradition points , 
out as one of the five Brahmans invited to Bengal by Adi- 
sura, Dr. Rajendralala repeats the same story in his history 
of the Sen Rajas } but it rests on very slender authority, as it 
seems to have come down from the traditionary slokas of the 
Kulacharjyas, whose statements the Doctor rejects some pages 
before. But even if we accept these slokas as authoritative, the 
problem is still far from being solved. We read from these that 
Bhatta Narayan was of the Sandilya Gotra, while he must have 
belonged to the Vatsya Gotra if he is to*be recognised as the 
ancestor of Halayudha. But, as the veracity of these slokas.. 
must not bé too much relied upon, it is not at all impossible that 
the Kulacharjya might have made a great mistake about the 
Gotras, Even if we assume that Bhatta Narayan was 
really of the Vatsya Gotra, still there is left a perplexing puzzle 
about his genealogy. Unfortunately we have no account of it 
inhis Veni Sanhára. But we have come across a work on 
Smriti, entitled Ardmotsarga-Padhati, in which he mentions. 
himself as the sen of one Bhatta Rameswara. - Dr. Rajendra- 
lala, in his account of the Sen and Pal dynasties,* incidentally 
speaks of Halayudha and his relation with Dhananjya and 
Pashupati. It seems that he has overlooked other facts, or he 
would have drawn a complete genealogy from Bhatta Narayan . 
downwards to Halayudha,—an opportunity- offered him when 
he mentions a work on Smriti named Gotra-Pravara Darsana, 
whose author Kamalakar Bhatta styles himself the grandson 
of Bhatta Narayan, the son of Bhatta Rameswar and the young- 
er brother of Bhatta Dinakar.f And to make assurance doubly 


* P. 361, Indo-Aryans, Vol. If. 
t “ Notices of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the library of the Maharajah 
of Bikaneer,” p. 311. ` 
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sure, Bhatta Narayana is mentioned as the son of Bhatta 
Rameswara, * so we may reasonably conclude that these two 
Bhatta Narayonas are not different mén. This statement of ours 
is further corroborated by the fact, that Pundit Juganmohan 
Tarkálankárá, in the preface to his nice edition of the Veni 
Sanhára (published in Samvat 1927 or 1870 A.D.), calls Bhatta 
Narayana, the son of Bhatta Rameswara. and statesalso that 
Bhatta Narayan lived towards the close of the oth century ofthe 
Vikrama era. But the Pundit cites no authority for this 
statement. We may, however, take the statements- of the 
authors themselves as conclusive A few pages further on 
in the book cited above, Dr. Rajendralala mentions of 
another work on Smriti, entitled Pravara-Ratna. Its author 
. calls himself the grandson of Rameswara, the son of Ram- 
krishna, and the younger brother of Bhatta Dinakar, We 
thus find a correct. and consistent genealogy from Bhatta 
x Rameswara to Bhatta Dinakar downwards :— 

i ' Bhatta Rameswara— 

(Work and time unknown) 


| 
Bhatta Narayana— 
(Brought by Adisura to Bengal, circa 986: 
A.D. Author of— 
Veni Sanbárá, Aramotsarga-Padhati 
and Divyánusthana-Padhati, etc.) 
e 


Bhatta Ramkrishna — 
(Work—Sivalinga-Pratistha.) 
| 





| | 
B, Dinakar B. Kamalakar ^ B. Lakshmana 


(work-Santisar) (works—1 Gotra Pravardarsana (work 
2, Karma-Vipaka-Ratnam Pravara- 
g Ratnam. C 


At this point there is an abrupt break in the genealogy. 
Henceforward the task of tracing the genealogy becomes 
difficult, if not absolutely hopeless, We will, however, try 
to trace it from sources other than the works of these authors 
themselves, Pundit Lalmohun Vidyanidhi, in his Sambandha- 
Nirnaya, asserts that Kulinism was conferred on one Mahes- 
wata, ancestor of Halayudha, and he was tenth in descent from 
Bhatta Narayan, This latter statement of the Pandit (zzz., that he 


* The concluding words of Gotra-Pravara-Darsan are :— 
“Sf WTCUECSÍCCTHITHTCISNITETSISRCTRC- 
SunTEICISCTETTSCERTRPORTEST EU etc, 
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was tenth in descent) seems to-us to be erroneous. For there is 
an intervening period of about 120 years (from circa 986 to 1106 
A.D.), and, considering the ordinary period of a man's life, it 
is highly improbable that ten generations of men should have 
passed within so short a' space of time, giving for each 
generation only twelve years, For ‘this reason alone, if not 
for any wther, Vidyanidhi’s statement may be called in question, 
‘One important point, however, is gleaned from his statement, viz., 
that Maheswar was Halayudha’s ancestor, and that Ballala 
thought fit to make him a Kulin. 

As we have no work of Dhananjya’s to contradict 
the above statement, and as we have seen that Maheswar 
was contemporary with Ballala, we may fairly say that 
Maheswar must have been either the father or the grand- 
father of Dhananjya, probably the former, He must not 
be confounded, however, with Maheswara, the author of 
Viswa-Prakash, who lived in the Court of Sahasanka, andy 
whose date, according to his own version, Professor Wilson 
thinks to be rr11 A. D. This Maheswar was of Vaidya caste, 
and he has give us an account of his own ancestry in the in- 
troduction to his Viseva-Prakash. But it may very reason- 
ably be'.asked—why  Halayudha is so studiously silent on 
the points noticed above. To this it may be said that- our 
Sanskrit writers are not always given to appending complete 
genealogies of their ancestors to their works. The history of 
Ancient India would otherwise have been clearer, and enquirers 
would not have to grope so helplessly in the dark. These 
&uthors, as we see in most cases, rest satisfied with extolling 
the merit of a virtuous father or grandfather, and do not think 
4t worth their while to proceed further. Moreover, it is 
not likely that Halayudha, who does not mention ‘his 
illustrious ancestor, Bhatta Narayan, would stoop to re- 
late the account of a lesser luminary. Starting with the 
theory that Maheswara was the father of Dhananjya (as 
he was contemporary of Ballala, who granted Kulinism to 
him), we next come to Dhananjya himself. Nothing precise 
can be said of this man, or of his immediate predecessor. 
Dhananjya is extolled to the skies by Halayudha for his 
great piety and learning ; but this appears to be merely the 
customary eulogy bestowed by Sanskrit writers on a deceased 
parent. Dhananjya, surnamed Dhanikapar,is the author of 
Dasha-rupa-nibandha. He was a courtier of Munja Bhoja 
Raja, the date of whose reigu has proved a puzzle to so many. 
But according to Colebrooke the Raja seems to have flourished 
during the first half of the rrth century (1042 A.D.*).. The 


* Vide his “ Miscellaneous Essays," Vol. I1. Dr. Rajendralala discusses 
at full length the subject of this monarch in his paper on * Bhoja Raja of 
Dhar and his homonyms " in Vol. II of his Zzdo-Aryanus. 
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date of Dhananjya at least corresponds with that of the father 
of Halayudha. But we have no strong ground to vouch with 
certainty for the identity of these two persons, 

We should now say something about the chronology of 
Halayudha and his ancestors. Pundit Muktaram Vidya- 
bagish's statement to the effect, that Halayudha was 16th in 
descent frem Bhatta Narayan, has been justly criticised by 
Dr. Rajendralala as inadmissible. Neither can we accept the 
statement of Pundit Lalmohan Vidyanidhi, who makes Maheswar 
tenth and Halayudha twelfth in descent from Bhatta Narayan. 
This theory, as we have shown before, is incompatible with the 
brevity ofthe intervening period. Considering all sides of the 
question, then, we have thought fit to make Halayudha seventh 
in descent from Bhatta Narayan, as by this, all discrepancy about 
dates is done away with. For, taking twenty years on the 
average to represent each generation, we have the intervening 
128 years from Bhatta Narayan to Halayudha (beginning with 
the reign of Adisura and ending in that of Lakshmana) exactly 
filled up by these six generations, It is note unreasonable to 
suppose that Bhatta Narayan came to Bengal at the age of 25 
or 30, 2.¢., after he had made himself famous by his work in 
Kanouj, and, considering the precocity of Indian genius, we 
are disposed to take the former date. His other works on 
Smriti, vis., Aramotsargapadhati, were written after he came 
to Bengal, which was in greater need of such works at that 
time than Kanouj, where he formerly lived. This makes the 
. approximate date of his birth to be 961 A.D. assigning 20 
years on the average to each generation, This would make 
the approximate birth date of Halayudha 1061 A.D. Thus :— 


I, Bhatta Rameswar « 941 A.-D. 
Il. Bhatta Narayan... +» 961. Approximate birth date. In- 
vited to Bengal after 986 A.D. 

III. Bhatta Ramkrishna we 981 A.D. " 

IV. Bhatta Kamalakar es roor A.D. 

V. Bhatta Maheswar o IO21 A.D, 

VI. Dhananjya ove _ eee F041 A.D, 

VH. Halayudha ove «. 1061 A.D, 


In the above table three things are to be noticed :—First, that 
these dates are approximate birth dates, They may have 
lived longer, but the date of their deaths cannot be ascertained. 
Secondly, that Halayudha lived long, is apparent from his own 
statement that the tenure of his office in Lakshmana Sen's 
service was long, amd that he was successively raised to several 
important offices in the State during Lakshmana Sen's reign. 
Thirdly, that we made Maheswar son of Kamalakar, because the 
two brothers of the latter had children, and we have no mention 
of Maheswar among them— while Kamalakar seems to have 


had none, To this it may be said that Maheswar might have 
' ^ VOL, CL] 12 
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been the grandson of Bhatta Dinakar and Lakshmana, but the 
brief intervening period would hardly support this view, From 
this and other internal evidences, we are inclined to take 
Maheswar as the son of Kamalakar. f 

From the. subject of Halayudha’s genealogy, we naturally 
come nqw to that of his works. They are not many, at least 
tliose that are extant, though, from the manner in which 
Halayudha speaks of them, we are led to believe that he wrote 
other works which have perished. Be that as it may, we are 
concerned only with his existing works. These are three, the 
Kavi-rahasya, Abhidhánratnamdia and Brahmana-sarvaswea, 
' The first work, Kavi-vahasya, is a small treatise consisting of 
274. short mnemonic verses. The author describes it at the 
outset as a treatise “ on the inflexion of verbal roots of the same 
form, but of different classes, illustrated by quotations from 
various authoritative works of celebrated writers and eminent 
poets.” It is a small compendium, treating of roots of the sftme ` 
form in different classes in the present tense, third person singu- 
lar. In this, as ig his Brakmana-sarvaswa, we mark the same 
affected, grandiloquent style when speaking of himself He 
proceeds :—“ I who have crossed with great success the ocean 
of roots, have collected these examples for those who want to 
go over to its other shore.” 

Self-praise could go no further. Our readers must not blame 
Halayudha too much, Dr. Rajendralala, speaking of the ex- 
travagant inscriptions of Umapatidhar, remarks, perhaps with 
some exaggeration, that this fashion was a sign of the times. 
Magh and the author of MNaganaxda, who certainly do not 
belong to this characteristic period, have this bombastic style. 
Kavi-rahasya is not for the use of beginners. It is a help to 
those who have finished grammar and have commenced the 
study of poetry and rhetoric. Though itis not an original 
work, yet we cannot help admiring the author's wide grasp of 
the subject and his extensive knowledge of the verbal roots of 
Sanskrit grammar, wherein even Mahamahopadhyas are often 
found to stumble. Another great charm of Halayudha is his 
wonderful power of welding together incongruous elements ; 
of clothing the most terse and bard rules of grammar, in the 
language of true poetry. Abstruse metaphysical speculations, 
in themselves, are scarcely, from their very nature, proper 
themes for poetry. This is probably the reason why Young's 
“Night Thoughts " are regarded by some as “ gloomy affecta- 
tions", while others regard Pope's * Essay on Man" as * dry and 
uninteresting" and merely a ^ philosophy in rhymes.” Indeed, 
who could, with any show of reason, expect to find Newton’s 
^ Principia,” or Hamilton’s “ Metaphysics,” or Murray's “ New 
English Dictionary” rendered into good English poetry. And 
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even in such a musical language as Sanskrit, where, from its 
natural melody, the most rugged verses seldom grate on the 
ear, and where the driest aphorisms of Vedantic philosophy 
are clothed in jingling rhymes (as in the Panchadasi), very few 
poets have succeeded in this difficult branch. But to the 
credit of Halayudha it must be said that he, after Amar Sfhgha, 
is the only man amongst many whose work is a successful 
poetical interpretation of Sanskrit grammar. Hem Chandra, 
Maheswara, Medinikar and others are good lexicographers in 
their way, but there is hardly a bit of melodious rhyme, let 
alone poetry, in their whole works, But what could be better 
poetical examples to illustrate the en, TT yq ang ex 


an the following :— 
, iata Fate aquest UTA T LTA 
| es«rcafa: wea | | 
fed g iaai errare we a quf 
agafa amd u 
Qaia maaana gara qd a afr 
anfi = 
aqfaa egatga, aama wafer 
qaad 
(3)— faama: enaa 
agfa vacate fafeir were | 
wuwfürgedta at qd wu 
quaafafaqar wrewed Tors t 


The reader may at once see that cadi sloka or verse forms 
a perfect picture in itself, and is decidedly superior, both in 
sense and sound, to the jarring doggrel of Bhakikar, which 
bserves the purpose neither of a good grammar nor of a tolerable 
epic. 
Lom this we now pass on tohisnextwork, 4 bhidhanratnamala, 
This book is extremely rare, and unfortunately we have not had 
access.to it. We subjoin here the estimate made by some 
oriental scholars of this work, Speaking before of Lakshmana 
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Sen's date, we quoted Aufrecht's remarks on it. Colebrooke 
speaks of it, in his introduction to Amar Kosha, as “ a voca- 
bulary in five chapters ; the last of which relates to words 
having many acceptations, It is too concise for general use, 
butis sometimes quoted."  Mallinath, above others, in his 
- comntentary quotes from this work. But it is not generally 
cited. 

His last work Brahmana-sarvaswa is his greatest extant 
work, It is a work on Smriti, much on the same plan as the 
work of our Bengalee legislator, Raghunandan. Indeed, the 
plan of Halayudha and that of his brothers, Pashupati and 
Eshan, seems to have been adopted by Raghunandan. More- 
over, Bralmana-Sarvaswa seems to have been the ground work , 
of Raghunandan's Suddu-tatiwa, Astavinsatt-tatiwa, | &c 

The scope of Brakmana-Sarvaswa is very wide and ambitious, 
^ and, as its title implies, it is a wade mecum to the Brahmans,. 
` It embraces, in short, the descriptions of every rite and 
ceremony that occurs in the life of a twice-born caste. Compli- 
cated as is the life ofa Hindu by the observance of innumer- 
able ceremonies, his legislators in their turn have laid down 
their rules without the omission of even the most trifling detail, 
Halayudha in this respect has trodden. the old ground. From 
the petty detail of cleansing one’s teeth, he proceeds to the 
observances of the marital and funeral rites, which are certainly 
more serious and ought not to have been mixed up together. 
He makes frequent and large quotations from the works of 
Menu, Yajnavalkya, Parasar and a host of other lawgivers, to 
illustrate aad emphasise his meaning.* The earnest and serious” 





* For the satisfaction of the scholars we quote the following from the 
introduction of Brakman-sarvaswa. They may at once see the wide scope 
of the work,— : 


vw ng RETARA | Agere ard 
aa: weqarwmu uo aiamaa araa | 
PUTA TAT ATA TARTANA MAITA AAT 
WITT TYSTSAT | ATTA TSMR MUITA 
qfdan  HUWUGDSRÜUSIGIUÍS TENATA: wx di 
x o s k k K s "NW mauta ARATE 
fara Aaaa aa: aina Afa 
sa aqa nadaa Ean arw- 
aaar AZALA |l etc, 


a 
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tone in which Halayudha proceeds to enjoin and defend the 
most obviously important ceremonies of a Hindu's life, may 
now appear to savour somewhat of the comical; but it must 
be remembered that he had to defend his religion against the 
attacks of Buddhist monks, and to reinstate Hinduism in 
its pristine glory. Whether these .explanations put forth 
by Halayudha would appear plausible in the eyes of an 
‘enlightened Hindu of the roth century is indeed questionable. 
But that they proved eminently satisfactory to our forefathers, 
is evident from the fact that they wenta great way towards 
re-establishing and consolidating Hinduism in Bengal. 

Another interesting feature of the book remains to be noticed. 
Itis a fashion amongst Sauskrit writers, aud a good fashion too, 
to affix in the commencement of their work, a hymn of praise, 

po rather an invocation of the author's favorite deity, Ze., his 
Jsta-Devata, In most casesit is Ganesha, in others Krishna, 
or in others again, Siva. But in very few, except in Vedic 
Hymns and the works of Astronomy, the sun, or Gayitri, is 
invoked, But Halayudha invokes the Sun; Brahma, “ the divine 
author of the four Vedas ;" the goddess Gayitri,“ whom the three- 
eyed lord of the Universe (Siva) adores thrice-a day.” It shows 
how the most elementary, though the most important duty of 
a Brahman, viz, the observance of Sandhyá and Gayitri, 
had to be impressed on the minds of the young Bengali of 
the twice-born caste. 

But the most important and wholesome feature of Hala- 
yudha’s work is thé spirit of rationalistic tolerance that 
pervades it throughout, He defends his religion against 
Buddhism, but nowhere, if we remember aright, does he 
attack or ever use harsh epithets towards it, He explains, 
emphasises, defends, but never carps or cavils at his antagonists. 
The perusal of the work at once convinces the reader that 
the author is firm in his religious views or beliefs, but tolerant 
-of those of others, He may have erred, but is ever im- 
partial We may say of this, as a great critic had observed 
of Hallam’s great work, that “ the whole spirit of the book 
is of the bench and not of the bar." He, with the reformers 
of his time, thought, and we think rightly, that the attempt to 
induce people to follow Menu’s strict injunctions to the letter 
would be futile. He therefore quotes later authorities and 
tries to reconcile them with Menu. This tendency in him 
and his contemporary reformers crowned their efforts for the 

T revival of Hinduism with success, and led to its rapid rein- 
“statement in Bengal. It is an interesting study to see and 
compare how this tolerant spirit becomes gradually confined 
and straitened within the shallow nutshell of a blind and 
rigid adherence to meaningless customs ia the works of later 
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day reformers. While Raghunandan, plundering and PM 
ing from the works of others whom he has thrown into the 
shade, was smiling with self-complacency and hoping to secure 
the reputation of a second Menu, Hindu society was under- 
going a marked change. Its old vitality was gone, and order 
was replaced by bigotry and superstition. The spirit of 
Raghunandana’s works, to follow the letter rather than the 
spirit of the Shastric injunctions, had entered into its very back- 
bone and had greatly undermined its strength. It had rendered, 
as it renders even now, the remedy almost, if not entirely, use- 
less, From the impolitic innovations of Devivara the cursed sys- 
tem of polgyamy arose. "There was another evil which hastened 
the downfall of Hindu society. The strifes and feuds be- 
tween the different Hindu sects and creeds, eg, the Saktas 
and the Vazsuavas, destroyed what little remained of the 
vitality and the solidarity of the old religion. The mystic 
and, in most cases, the coarsely sensual, ¢antric rites now 
found favour with the ignorant and superstitions. These™ 
bacchanalian orgies were celebrated, as they were in Greece 
and Rome, under the ill-concealed disguise of pure worship. 
These inhuman forms of worship, whatever might have been 
their original object or significance, served as convenient 
cloaks to villains for the free indulgence of their lust. 
This system gradually came to be regarded with abomination by 
the thoughtful and spiritually-inclined portion of society. 
This state of things could not last long. Every one 
felt that reform was sorely needed, attd reform was close at 
band, It was left for Chaitanya to touch the magic-spring of 
the nation's heart by Bhakti, to break asunder the bonds of 
caste that but a short time: since had seemed indissoluble, 
and unite the different contending sects and creeds 
into one harmonious whole. He instilled spirituality, . en- 
thusiasm, and religious fervour into the minds of his followers, 
and inculcated the grand maxims, that faith purifies all, and 
that salvation is not the monopoly of any particular caste 
or creed. "Not even a polluted méechcha was excluded from ` 
his religion of universal love and brotherhood of man, This 
noble and ideal religion thrilled the minds of his hearers and 
gained for its great founder, within a short space, earnest and 
enthusiastic followers everywhere, In process of time, how- 
ever, corruptions crept into this beautiful religion, and 
Chaitanyaism fell. A more detailed account of it is beyond 
the scope of the present essay. 

But it is not for his great learning, nor for his illustrious 
pedigree, nor even for his valuable works, that Halayudha 
has a claim on our memory. His vast knowledge of Sanskrit 
grammar and his poetical talents are now forgotten and over- 
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looked. His learning was undeniably great, but his own 
ancestors as well as his contemporaries, were equally learned, 
His other works still live ; and, owing to their intrinsic mer it, will 
continue to live fora long time to come. His Bramana- 
Sarvaswa, though considered to be a great and original work 
of authority on Sweritiin its own time and for one or two 
centuries later, is scarcely consulted in Bengal after the works 
of Raghunandana, But it is as a great social reformer 
that Halayudha's name will be handed down to posterity 
with lasting veneration. He was oneof the few great Hindus 
whose life-long endeavour was to disseminate great moral 
truths in times of corruption—who, like Addison, “ without in- 
flicting a wound, effected a great social reform," and elevated 
and uplifted the society in which he lived, and placed it on a 
sound moral basis, These qualities Halayudha possessed, 
and it is because he possessed them, that his position in Sanskrit 
literature is so very unique. He vindicates Brahmanism 

. against corrupt Buddhism, and tries to restore the lost glory 
of the former, not by cant, not by dogmatism, but by clear, 
wise, rational and judicious explanations ofits sociology and 
theology. Many of these explanations, as we have hinted 
above, may now appear to some as extremely simple and 
obvious, and in some cases not quite satisfactory. But the 
spirit of Brakmana-Sarvaswa can hardly be mistaken. We 
sadly feel the want of reformers like Halayudha in the 
present day, The orthodox section of our community would 
unreasonably stick to the letter of the Shastras, while out 
reformers would alienate the sympathy of our educated com- 
munity by the advocacy of rash, unwise, and unnecessary in- 
novations, and thereby seriously injure the cause of reform. 
Nobody in the present day would, like Halayudha and his 
co-workers, follow a wise, moderate and conciliatory. course, 
and adapt his reforms to the spirit of the times, which was the 
secret of the success of Ballála's order of Kulinism. This order, 
as established by him and improved by his son and successor, 
like the fabled order of the Knights of the Round Table, would 
have been a grand success, had it only lived. This we ought 
to remember, as most of us.are apt to blame Ballála for the 
subsequent deterioration of Kulinism. Its later history and 
the degraded form it took through the so-called improvements 
of Devi-vara, will form a separate chapter by itself. We 
propose to revert to this interesting study of the downfall of 
Kulinism in Bengal in a later issue. 
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ART. IX, THE MUHAMMADAN COINAGE OF INDIA 
BEFORE THE TIME OF BABAR. ` 


OW that the Coin Catalogues of the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, and the Lahore Museum, are finished, we have, 
with the two volumes of British Museum Catalogues of Indian 
Coins, “Sultans of Delhi” and “Muhammadan States," to- 
gether with “Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi” by 
Edward Thomas, and five supplements to the same by C. J. 
Rodgers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a 
pretty full literature on the coins in use in India, between the 
time when the first Muhammadan Sultan made Delhi his 
capital, and the time when the first Mogul Emperor Babar won 
the Indian Empire for himself in the battle of Panipat. 

In the collection made by Marsden there were rather more . 
than 200 coins belonging to this period. Edward Thomas, a 
member of the service of the Honourable East India Company, 
was for some years Collector at Delhi, before the Mutiny. 
He obtained materials for his book from the Delhi bazaars. 
In that book he gives an account of all the different coins 

.known to him, that had been issued by the Sultans of Delhi 
and of the kingdoms which had become independent of Delhi. 
Hé was a most learned and painstaking author. But, although 
he wrote extensively on oriental numismatics, when, some years 
ago, he was made C. I. E. or C. S. L, some Indian newspapers 
of good standing in the country wanted to know who Edward 
'Thomas was, and what he had done to merit any distinction. 
Had the editor of that paper made enquiries in the Delhi 
bazaars from old men, he would have ascertained that Thomas 
Sahib was a man. 
. * 'Phomas soe, dunyá roe, 

Thomas jáge, dunyá bháge." 
“ If Thomas sleep, the world will weep. 
If Thomas wake, the world will quake.” 

This proverb shows what the people of the Imperial City 
thought of Thomas as a ruler. Some of the old money changers 
remembered him as an indefatigable coin-collector. Students 
of Indian numismatics regard Thomas as having done for 
Muhammadan Indian coins what General Cunningham had, done 
for Greeco Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins. Both were great 
numismatists, and their works on coins are still “ authorities." . 
Both were first gleaners in their respective fields. General 
Cunningham obtained and described Graeco Bactrian coins so 
rare, that no duplicates have yet been obtained of them. Ed- 
ward Thomas obtained and described Muhammadan coins so 
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rare that no duplicates have as yet been found of them. Neither 
numismatist has been dead ten years yet, and still many coins 
have been found, of which they had notone, Five supple- 
ments to Thomas’ book have been published, each illustrated 
with two plates of coins : and a sixth is in preparation, though 
it was stated that the fifth would be the last. This shows how 
constant researcli increases our historical knowledge, . 

As Mr. Thomas’ book was the first important contribution 
to our knowledge of the Muhammadan coins of India between 
1193 and 1525 A.D., we may as well state what it contains. 
It is a book of 467 pages, and is illustrated’ by six plates and 
numerous cuts of coins in the text. f 

In order to understand the subject, we must go back a little. 
The Panjab was first invaded by Muhammadan troops under 
Subaktagin, the father of Mahmud of Ghaznih, Mahmud 
continued those invasions. He died in 1030 A.D, There 

' were after him fifteen Sultans who all reigned in Ghaznih, 

“except the last two, who fled the place and took refuge in 
Lahore. They cover a space of a hundred and fifty years. 
Most of them kept on invading the Panjab, but they were always 
resolutely opposed by native rajahs or combinations of rajahs, 
and they seldom could be said to rule the Panjab. Lahore, 
however, was the capital of Khusrau Shah and Khusrau Malik, 
the last two rulers of Ghaznih origin, It was against Khusrau 
Malik that Muizz-ud-Din Muhammad bin Sam, or Muhammad 
Ghauri, directed his arms, and his surrender took place in 1187, 
at Lahore. But after the Ghaznevide had been conquered, the 
Ghauri found that he had to meet the Indian, and the Indian de- 
feated him ignominiously on the field of Tarauri near Bhatinda, 
and the Ghauri returned home in disgrace. Soon afterwards, 
however, he returned, and on the same battlefield which had 
witnessed his defeat, he routed the Indian army under Prithvi 
Raj, and after that the whole of Northern India lay at his feet. 
This was in 1193 A.D. 

It seems to have been an acknowledged principle that a 
conqueror should never make any great and sudden changes 
in the currencies of a conquered country. Hence Muhammad 
bin Sam, when he had conquered Northern India, issued coins 
somewhat similar to those which had been in use previous to 
his time. These, we know, were of two kinds—those issued by 
Indian, and those issued by Ghaznevide, rulers. The Indian 
coins were of two varieties, one in gold, one in billon, a mixture 

x of silver and copper. The gold coins had an image on one 
“side and a Hindi legend on the other. The billon coins were 
pieces of about 55 grains in weight. They had a bull on one 

.Side and a horseman on the other, and on one side was the 
name of the ruler in Hindi, and on the other the name of 
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some supposed or actual suzerain. The Ghaznevide issues 
were many and various. They had gold coins, covered all over 
on both sides with Arabic inscriptions: silver coins were simi- 
larly treated. Their copper and billon issues were latterly a 

-compromise with Indian usages. One side was occupied by 
the title and name of the Sultan, the other by a bull, over which 
was the name “ Samanta Deva,’ an old ruler of Kabul. 

Muhammad bin Sam's issues were many and various. He 
struck gold and silver coins, as the Ghaznevides had done. He 
struck copper and billon, as they had struck them. He also used 
the bull and horseman, and put his name iu Hindi over the bull. 
Over the horseman he used the term “ Hamira, which is sup- 
posed to have reference to the Amir-ul-Mominin, że., the Khalifa 
of the Muhammadans, His coins are abundant even- now. 
The Lahore Museum collection exhibits fourteen varieties of 
his copper or billon coins. Mubammad bin Sam had a geueral 
nared Yalduz who struck coins of two varieties and of several 
types. On the first variety he used his master’s name aud .. 
his own, on the second he used only his own name. The 
Lahore Museum collection has four types of each variety. 
These billon coins must have been struck in immense quanti- 
ties, for we notice that altogether the coins of Muhammad bin 
Sam and Yalduz in the Lahore collection number exactly 
one hundred. 

The gold coins of Mnhammad bin Sam were broad thin pieces, 
as were his silver pieces. On some of these the name of his 
elder brother, Ghiyas-ud- Din, comes, witlf the title * the Greatest 
Sultan,” while the younger brother was called only the “ Great _ 
Sultan.” Some of these coins had the inscriptions in con- ` 
centric circles ; some were in square areas and had margins. 
(These were intended for circulation in the home provinces and 
were struck in Ghaznih. The chief feature of the Indian 
issues we have noticed,—the compromise made with Indian 
usages, the use of Hindi letters and of the horse and bull. 
This shows us that the early Musalman rulers of India were 
not quite such bigots as some would have us believe. We 
must remember that the great Mahmud himself initiated this, 
'There are silver coins of his extant, on one side of which the 
inscription is in Arabic, and on the other in Sanskrit, It is, | 
however, a strange statement in Sanskrit: ‘ The Invisible is 
One; the Incarnation is Muhammad, the King Mahmud." 
(See Lahore Museum Cat, Part II, p. 28. Silver coins of 
Mahmud Nos. 38 and 39). f 

After Muhammad bin Sam, Qutb-ud-Din Aibak ascended 
the throne, We are told by the historians that he coined; but 
no coins of his are to be found in any collection, except the 
Lahore one, They are of the usual billon type. In a'rayed 
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circle is the word “ Qutbi” on one side. .On the other is a bull 
and some fragmentary Hindi letters. 

Aram Shah, who reigned next for a short time, seems to have 
no coins which can be assigned to him, although Mr, Thomas 
thinks one coin may, 

Shams-ud-Din Altamsh comes next. He reigned for 25 
years, from 1210 to 1235 A.D. Two coins of his are known 
in gold, one of which is in America, -Both have the" figure of 
the king on horseback on one side; Round the horseman is a 
marginal inscription giving the date, These are invaluable 
pieces. Rupees are known of this king. He was the first to 
strike them. They weighed between 160 and 170 grains (the 
modern rupee is 180 grains, of which 15 grains are alloy) ; the 
rupees of Altamsh were of pure silver. There are not many 
known now. The British Museum has three only. There are 
none in the Indian Museum. But-the Asiatic Society has eight, 
The Lahore Museum is particularly rich in the’ billon coins of 
this king—the number given being 114 of many types. 

^ We notice that some of these coins weigh as little as 93, 124, 
17%, and 20 grains, so that the copper coinage provided for 
payment for most minute purchases. THis was necessary, 
for in olden times cowries could scarcely have been in use at 
all, in a province so far from the seaboard as the Panjab is, 
We notice that Altamsh had mints at Delhi, Lahore, Multan, 
and, perhaps, Agra, Of the first three names there is no doubt 
whatever. Altamsh kept up the custom of striking bull and 
horseman coins, with Hindi inscriptions. These were intelli- 
gible tothe Hindus. For his Musalman subjects there were 

: coins in Kufic letters of great variety. None of the gold or 
silver coins have any Hindi on them. There is one small 
silver coin of Altamsh known. It is in the Indian Museum. 
It was obtained by the Archelogical: Surveyor of the Panjab 
Circle in one of his tours, 

Of Rukn-ud-Din Firoz Shali, who reigned for a short time 
after Altamsh, few coins are known. Two are given in the 
Lahore Catalogue, one in Hindi and one in Arabic, but both 
with horseman reverse. 

Razia Begam, the daughter of Altamsh, was a superb woman. 
Her only fault, says the historian, was that she was a woman. 
She reigned from 1236 to 1239 A.D. Being a woman, she fell 
in love, and the object of her affections was not pleasing to 
the nobles, who rebelled against her and took her lover prisoner. 
She herself was imprisoned, but the keeper of the prison fell 
in love with her and espoused her and her cause; the nobles 
did not like him either, and both the Empress and her second 
lover were taken in battle near Kaithal and slain—a sad end 
for the only native Empress of India to come to, Her coins. 
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are not numerous, There are some rupees of hers in thé Asia- 
tic Society's collection, and six types of billon coins of hers 
in the Lahore one. There have been rumours afloat that gold 
coins of hers have been met with, We have never seen one 
and never heard of one being edited. If she imitated the 
coinage of her father, and she most probably did, there are 
' many types of her coinage yet to be discovered. Numisma- 
tists will kindly make a note of this, for, although we know 
more now than we did twenty years ago of her coinage, still 
other types must be in existence. 

Muizz-ud-Din Bahram Shah reigned from 1239 to 1241, and 
Ala-ud-Din Masaud Shah from 1241 to 1246 A.D. Rupees 
are known of both these Sultans, and the usual Arabic and 
Hindi types of billon coins. We want gold coins of both 
these men. The four kings, Altamsh, Firoz Shah, Bahram 
Shah and Masaud Shah had the reverse of their rupees occupied 
by the name of the Khalifa, or sacerdotal head of the Muham- 
madan faith. They regarded him as a kind of Pope and pre- 
tended to hold their kingdoms by his permission. Of course, 
he had in reality nothing to do with India, but the presence 
of his name was a great thing for the Muhammadan subjects 
of the Sultan. In reality the Khalifa was perfectly powerless 
and a puppet in the hands of the ruler of Bagdad, but such was 
the power of his name that, after he was dead, it was used, 

The next king Nasir- ud- Din Mahmud reigned from 1246 
to 1265 A.D.—nineteen years. He was, more of a monkish 
scribe than a king. He spent his time in writing Qurans, which 
he sold for a living. His Sultana cooked his food for him, One 
wonders how sucha king kept his throne solong. He must 
have been as ready with his sword as with his pen, for the 
country was not at rest. 

All the catalogues, following the example of Mr. Thomas, 
give the coins of contemporaries of all the above kings. Some 
of these contemporaries reigned in India, and were, indeed, 
rajas, Others were interlopers, successful for a time, during 
which they struck coins. Such were Nasir-ud-Din Qubacha 
and Saif-ud-Din Hasan Qarlugh and Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad 
Qarlugh. ` Others were invaders of India, or of countries border- 
ing on India. Such were Ala-ud-Din of Khwarizm and his 
son Jalal-ud-Din, who were conquered in their turn by Changez 
Khan. The coins of these five persons are very numerous, 
but Ala-ud-Din was a prince amongst moneyers. The Lahore 
catalogue contains 72 types of his coins, and the Indian Museum 
catalogue even more. Hiscoins go side by side with those of 
Muhammad bin Sam; but, as he never ruled in India, his name 
never .comes on coins in Hindi, His son's coins are in both - 
Arabic and Hindi, The coins of both these men are found 
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in considerable numbers in the Panjab even now. West of the 


Indus, in the cities of Afghanistan, they are plentiful. : 

Of Changez Khan, that great and merciless scourge of 
Central Asia, only a few coins have come to India, He was 
too busy to attend to a coinage of his own. 

Ghiyas-ud-Diu Balban succeeded Mahmud  Shth. His 
coins are in gold, silver, billon and copper. They are well 
known, and, although the gold is the rarest, still it is not un- 
common, The gold coins of his predecessor, on the contrary, 
are extremely rare. Balban was a great man, and one with 
whom we can sympathize. In his old age he lost his eldest 
son, and that hastened his own death. 

After him came troublous times. Muizz-ud-Din Kaiqubad 
reigned three years and Jalal-ud-Din Firoz Shah five. The 
coins of these were similar to. Balban's. It was during the 
reign of Firoz Shah that the south of India was first invaded 


. by the armies of Delhi. The result of that conquest was a 


great influx of gold into Northern India, and a consequent in- 
crease in the number of gold coins struck.e Jalal-ud-Din did 
not strike many, but when he had been murdered by Ala-ud- 
Din Muhammad Shah, this latter king struck gold coins 
abundantly. He reigned for twenty years, from 1295 to 1315 
A.D. As Deogir was on the way to the Dekkan, he had rupees 
struck there as well as in Delhi. He seems to have made 
only one small inngvation in his coinage. On one type his 
titles appeared on one side in Arabic and on the other, 
in a circle, his name. Round this his titles come again 
in Hindi, and the date also in Hindi figures. No other 
Sultan before or after him used Hindi figures for the 
date, which was the Hijri year. After his somewhat long 
reign, Shihab-ud-Din Umr occupied the throne for a few 
months. He was succeeded by a man who was a disgrace to 
humanity, but who called himself, when he ascended the throne, . 
Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, and assumed: the title of the 
Khalifa of the God of Heaven and Earth, the Great Imam, the 
Strong by the help of God, the Leader of the Faithful. Because 
he used the title Khalifa, he called Delhi “ Dar ul Khilafat,” 
that is the Vicarage, or Seat of the Vicar, He called part of 
Delhi Qutdabad. Considering that he reigned four years only, 
from 1316-1320 A.D., his coins are numerous. He began the use 
of square coins in gold, silver and copper and billon, He also 
had the same round. It is most difficult to obtain a complete 
collection of all the types.of his coins, During his reign a 
man named Shams-ud-Din Mahmud Shah struck coins in 
Delhi, of which only one has come down to us. This was in 
1318 A.D., during the absence of Mubarak Shah from his 
capital, As, during the close of his tour, he ordered a cousin 
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to be executed, and as the same reward was meted out to the 
man left in charge of the capital when the Sultan reached it, 
we shall not err, if we suppose one or both of these men had 
something to do with it. i 

Another vile wretch succeeded: him —one who called him- 

self Nasit-ud-Din Khusrau Shah—, who reigned only for about 
six months. Several mohurs of him are known, but only one 
rupee. The Lahore Museum has three types of his billon 
coins, 
- Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlaq was the next king, and he wasa 
man of power, He carried his arms as far as Telingana in the 
Dekkan and conquered as far as Madura. His coins in gold 
are numerous, and so are his rupees even now, and his billon 
coins are of several types. He was treacherously killed by the 
fall of a hall of reception, made by his son Muhammad, who 
succeeded him. 

In pursuing the career of the Sultans of Delhi, we have 
omitted to notice what had been happening in Bengal. In the 
early Muhammadan conquests of India, Bengal fell a prey to 
the victorious armies of the very first Sultans, Governors were 
appointed for the distant dependency, but these governors. 
were, as often as not, independent sovereigns. Several of the - 
Sultans of Delhi, however, struck coins in Bengal—good broad: 
rupees, They were always in Arabic. Some of these go- 
vernors also struck coins in their own name. On several occa- 
sions they had to be called to order, and armies were sent from 
Delhi to enforce the claims of the Delhi suzerain. In all there. 
were twenty-five governors of Bengal between r202 and 1340; 
It.is surprising that only rupees have been found of these men. 
No gold and no copper or billon coins have as yet come to ~ 
light. - Bengal, being on the sea coast, and having communica- 
tions with the sea, may have used cowries for small change. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlaq not only conquered Southern India, 
but went to Bengal and reduced that province to order. 
There are rupees extant on which his name comes on one side, 
while the other bears the name of his Bengali vassal. The 
whole of Northern India from the Bay of Bengal to the Panjab, 
and the whole of Dekkan, were too much for one man to rule 
properly, unless he were a very strong man indeed. Tughlag 
might have done it, but he reigned only five years. His son 
Muhammad was learned, pious, brave, full of ambitions and 
new ideas, and in his actions was practically mad. He sent 
an army of 100,000 horse on an attempt to conquer China, 
into the Himalayas, where every one perished. He took a fancy 
to Deogir and called it Daulatabad. Then he ordered all 
the inhabitants of Delhi to betake themselves to this pet city 
of his, He made them do it. Delhi was left silent as the 
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grave. Daulatabad did not suit him, and he ordered the people 
back to Delhi. Never was a king quite so mad as Muham- 
mad, the son of Tughlaq. He showed it in his coins. At first 
he ordered mohurs to be struck, 200 grains in weight, Ze., just 
a quarter as heavy again as previous mohurs had been. Some 
of these mohurs were struck in the name of his murdered, Ghom 
he by some freak of madness called his martyred, father. He 
heard that in Chinathey had a paper currency. In his own 
country he determined to try the effect of a copper currency 
which should bear the name and value of gold. He did not 
continue this experiment long. He found that his people gave 
him his forced copper currency back at its legalized value. 
Consequently his treasury became full of copper stamped as 
old. : 
à It isin the matter of inscriptions that the coins of Muham- 
‘mad, the son of Tughlaq show variety. He was a man who 
believed in the divine right of kings, so he put on his coins, 
“Truly. he who obeys the Sultan obeys God.” He was pious, 
hence he called himself, “the Slave hopeful ofthe mercy . of 
God." He styled himself “ the shadow of God ;” “ The strong 
by the help of God ;” “The just Sultan;" “The one who used 
exertion in the way of God,” and so on. Towards the close of 
his reign, he thought he might as well get the assistance of the 
name of a Khalifa on his coins. There were no Khalifas in 
either Damascus or Baghdad, but there were some poor weak 
creatures in Egypt. One of these sent an embassy to India, and 
with the embassy a sanad confirming Muhammad as Sultan of 
-Indiae The ambassador was treated with the greatest honour 
and sent back with much wealth and many valuable presents, 
Then Muhammad struck coins in honour of the Khalifa. He 
omitted his own name from the coinage altogether, and put 
only the name of the Khalifa on the coins, If we had not 
dates and names of mints, we should be inclined to think they 
were coins of the Khalifas of Egypt. However, what with 
varied inscriptions, and names of Khalifas, and his own name, 
and that of his murdered father on coins, the number of types 
obtainable now, reckoning the gold, silver, billon and copper 
coins of all kinds, is somewhat near sixty. The Lahore cata- 
logue has 46 and has none of his gold coins. The mints were 
not numerous: they include several Bengal towns, Delhi, Dau- 
latabad, Tirhut, which he called Tughlagabad, and Dhar, or the 
ass of Dhar. This last is the modern town of Dhar in Malwa, 
and is rightly called the Pass of Dhar, for the road from Agra 
and Delhi to Daulatabad and the Dekkan passes through the 
Vindhya mountains here. 
The mad actions of this Sultan did not go far in making his 
"subjects pleased with him. , No wonder that distant provinces 
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began to fail in their allegiance to him, The extreme south 
set the example. A small Muhammadan dynasty became in- 
dependent in Madura. Then followed the great kingdom of 
Gulburga, Then Bengal wavered, and of course had a quarrel 
oyer things, and then declared for independence, with the result ` 
of having several sovereigns at the same time. Other parts 
of India were ripe for revolt, or were actually engaged in active 
rebellion, when Muhammad, who had been called to Sind to 
quell a rebellion there, died of a too great feed of fish. His 
successor, his nephew Firoz Shah, had to march from Sind to 
Delhi before he obtained the empire. A boy was placed on 
the throne in Delhi while the journey was being performed, 
but he disappeared as soon as Firoz put in an appearance at 
the capital; not, however, before coins had been struck in hi 
name in gold and silver, on which the boy is described as th 
son of Muhammad, the son of Tughlaq. 

Firoz Shah was a kingly man. He was fond of hunting, ~ 
fond of fighting, fond of good buildings, and did not like to 
see an old buiRling in ruins, During his long reign of 37 years, 
many were the mosques and tombs ‘and schools which he 
repaired ; the bridges which he built and the canals which he dug 
are many of them in use at the present day, after five 
hundred years of use. He could not bear to see a good site 
unoccupied by a town or a palace. He built towns and forts 
and palaces and had hunting boxes all over the country, and, 
if we may believe tradition, his love affairs were not few. 

He tried to keep Bengal in order but failed. He accepted 
.the inevitable with respect to the Dekkan. He attempted nos 
conquests. The dry rot which had set in, in the reign of his 
uncle, went on. The Empire was beginning to crumble to 
pieces. His coins are found at the present day in gold in fair . 
quantities, in silver not at all, but-in billon and copper in 
profusion, There are eleven types in billon in the Labore « 
collection, But before his death he allowed the names of 
three of his sons to appear on coins in conjunction with his 
own,—Fath Khan, Zafar and Muhammad. These coins are 
in several metals and of various types. New coins, in fact, of 
Firoz Shah seem to be always “ turning up." 

Tughlaq Shah II succeeded Firoz, He managed to reign a ` 
few months and gave place to Abu Bakr Shah. Of the former 
the Lahore Museum has nine types and of the latter eleven ; 
so the mints must bave been very busy, for Abu Bakr gaved 
place to Muhammad Shah after about a year. The new king 
reigned for about three years, and then a Sikandar mounted 
the throne, which must have been unusually slippery in those . 
days, for he was off it in 45 days. This second Muhammad 
is credited with fourteen types of. coins in the Lahore collection, - 
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and Sikandar with five. The new king who succeeded Sikandar ; 
was Mahmud Shah. It was during his reign that Taimur- 
paid his visit to India. The inhabitants of India were fewer 
in number when that visit was at an end than they had 
*been previous to it. He had strange ways and strange 
ideas about the sixth commandment. Mahmud was snot 
happy, for he was not secure, Nasrat Shah as often occu- 
pied Dehli as Mahmud did, and he used the mint when he 
was in that city. Hence ceins of both kings are numerous. 
There is in the British Museum in London, one small copper 
coin bearing the name of Taimur and the mint name— Dehli. 
That is the sole metallic record of the conquest of India by 
the great Ameer. There is one coin bearing the joint names 
ıhmud and Nasrat, 
fusion ruled in Dehli. Daulat Khan and a Khizr Khan 
at times also to have ruled. "They left no record of that 
n metal But coins went on being struck during the 
sion. The die-sinkers put any body's name on the coins 
fey thought fit. Firoz Shah's comes oftenest, long after 
is dead. So the confusion in the coins, confirms the 
reports of the historians as to the confusion in the country. 
Mubarak Shah, Muhammad bin Farid Shah and Alam Shah 
ruled, one after another, altogether for 30 years. The last of 
these gave up the kingdom in 1451, A.D., and retired to his 
gardens and pleasure grounds at Badaon. These three men 
had all gone on coining, but gold seems to have disappeared 
from the circulation, and silver had become so scarce, that no 
rupees are known of some of these men, 

The Panjab seems to have produced strong men frequently, 
and always in the nick of time. Bahlol Lodi took up the 
| sceptre Alam Shah had laid down, and he used it to some 
purpose during the 37 years he ‘ruled over India. He could 
not, however, hinder the disintegration of the Empire. Jaunpur 
he did reconquer ; but Bengal, the whole of the Dekkan, 
Malwa and Gujarat were gone altogether from Delhi. With 
Delhi for his capital, he ruled what was called Hindostan, Ze., 
| the country round about Delhi and Agra and the Panjab, ze. 
| what we now call the North-West Provinces and the Panjab. 
rAnd here he coined. His sole mint for many years was 
Delhi. After his conquest of Jaunpur, he struck a few coins 
there first, to show that he was lord and master. He struck in 

illon and copper only. No coin of his in either gold or silver 
has been yet found. His types are few, But he kept his 
mints constantly at work, as is evidenced by the numerous 
dates on two series of his coins, The Lahore collection 
exhibits 24 years on one series, 
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Sikandar Lodi followed his3father, and he reigned 29 years. 
He was a somewhat severe king. He did not like the Hindus. 
He was always ready to use the materials of a temple, if a mosque 
or tomb were deemed necessary. His reign was somewhat 
monotonous and his coins are exceedingly so, as only three types 
are known, But, if monotonous, they are most numerous, 
Maunds of them might be obtained even now from the old 
coin stores in the bazaars of Northern India. His coins were 
either in billon or copper. Ifa king wants to rule a country 
like India, he should try and conciliate the different factions 
‘and cultivate a spirit of loyalty. Sikandar did not do this, 
and so, when his 29 years were accomplished and he was 
laid in the Great Lodi sepulchre outside Delhi, his son, Ibrahim 
Lodi, did not find the throne of India very secure ot ver 
pleasant, Dissatisfied nobles and dissatisfied subjects aboun 
ed. Outside India, from his retreat at Kabul, the Turk, th 
Lion Babar, was watching events, as a lion from his lair migg 
watch a herd being driven to the pond near the jungleg 
saw that his«presence in India’ would be hailed with c 
He had felt his way in the Panjab, When he felts 
-enough, he swept down on India, and, on the field of P? a qeu 
scattered the vast army of Ibrahim, and then advancéL? a 
Delhi and Agra and became the first Mogul Emperor of India 
Ibrahim Lodi lost his life at Panipat in 1526 A.D. During 
the nine years of his reign, metal fitfor coining purposes mus! 
have been scarce, for féw of his coins are known, except som: 
little ragged pieces of copper, which generally bear but a fev 
letters of his and of his father's name. = 

We must pause here again for a little while to think fox: 
few moments on the word bilon. We have used it fo? o; 
mixture of silver and copper. In a coin of 140 grains soris 
times there were as many as 15 or 16 grains of silver. Suc 
a coin would be worth the tenth of a rupee, Others, again 
had only 3 or 4 grains of silver, These coins were called blacl 
tankahs, because the silver in them got black when the eoit 
got old. Twenty of them went to the rupee, But in a bar 
gain it must always have been a struggle between the selle: 
and buyer as to the kind of tankahs.to be bargained with 
Natives are very sharp about these tankahs even now, They 
are sought for with avidity on account of the silver they 
‘contain. Cheapness of silver does not seem to have lessenec 
the keenness of their desire for them. Sometimes if a litth 
borax is handy, they warm these black coins, rub the bora» 
over them and give them a very silvery look. Then they sel 
them to the unwary collector. who knoweth not all the wiles oi 
all the knowledge of the coin sellers. 

it will be seen that, when Babar came to India, no coins ii 
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manufacture all over the country. Formerly, as we have 
seen, nearly all the money had been coined in Delhi But 
Sher Shah's reforms are outside the province of this paper. We 
have been led to notice them, because they were the result of 
the condition of the coinage of India before the time of Babar, 
' * The gorgeous“East” might * shower on her kings. barbaric 
pearls and gold ;" the common people saw but little gold and 
handled Jess. The old coin stores show us plainly that, when 
Babar conquered India, there were current in the bazaars the 
copper or billon coins of over fifty kings. How -bargains were 
made and large sums paid, we cannot tell In all probability 
they weighed the coins after sorting them, Their coins never 
had a fictitious value: everything was valued intrinsically. 
Silver, we know, was dear in comparison with gold. A mohur was. 

*~prth only ten rupees in those days ; now it is worth twenty- 
' at ; but mohurs and rupees were scarcely ever seen. 
the masses. We read that in Mogul times the emperors had. 
bags of dams in the palace for distribution to the poor, and so 
many thousands were distributed daily. It was not till the 
reigu of Jahangir that small silver coins were made to be thrown 
amongst the people on great days. So we come to this con- 
clusion that India was a country which, for three hundred years 
and more, had a copper currency. Silver and gold coins were 
made, but they were not used extensively in commercial transac- 
tions as at the present day. The silver and gold were pure, and, 
-had the coins been used for three hundred years, they must 
have lost all traces of inscription ; but, as we have seen, the 
‘contrary is the vase ; old gold and silver coins are nearly 
always in a beautiful state of preservation, Billon and copper 
coins have frequently the inscriptions deleted. i 
To the coin collectors, the coins of the Sultans of Delhi offer 
a field replete with novelties and abounding in varieties. It has 
been fairly exploited, but we must not think that we have 
attained to perfect knowledge of the subject. . New things are 
being found every year, and will continue to be found. The 
work of discovery is not, however,a pleasant one, Remote 
bazaars must Be visited, and it is not pleasant to sit in the open. 
bazaar and examine bags full of old dirty copper coins, with a 
gaping, jabberiug crowd pressing round you. Sanitation is 
often absent. Very dirty and highly odorous clothes are to the 
fore. Soa coin hunt is not a physical treat, But if a man is 
interested in the changes which have taken place in the charac- 
ters whereby the people of India expressed themselves for three 
centuries ; if he can read easily ; if he knows the history of India 
fairly well, and if he has some spare cash and time and does 
not mind a few inconveniences, then a hunt through a few. 
thousand old coins is a treat, and if that hunt is in a North 
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Indian bazaar, it will result in the coins of many kings being 

. secured, in several metals, of different weights, sizes and values, 
and most probably in the discovery of some novelties un- 
known before and not to be found in Thomas, or in any 
catalogue, arid the joy of the discoverer is one not at all to be 
despised. 

There is no one good and complete collection of the coins we 
have tried to describe in India. The Lahore Museum has the 
largest number of varieties, and it possesses a mohur of Nasrat 
Shah, of which there is only another specimen known, but it is not 
in any Indian Museum. It possesses more dated coins than 
any other museum, but it is not rich in the more expensive 
coins. The Indian Museum is rich in gold and silver coins, but 
is not so good in the number of varieties of billon and copper 
coins. Of course this museum should have as complete a 
collection as it is possible to make. But, as we have seen, rape, 
coins,like rare fossils, must be hunted after. "They will i 
come of themselves to the beautiful building in Chowringhee. 
We have a Geological Survey, but there is no one whose work 
it is to look after the numismatics of the country. 

The British Museum collections of these coins are very fine. 
But even they are not good in the billon and copper series, 
The authorities of that institution have decided to spend less on’ 
oriental coins, The late Keeper of the Coins, Reginald Stuart 
Poole, was a great oriental scholar and had a weakness for orien- 
tal coins. Butit has been ascertained that, in London, where 
one man asks.to see the Oriental Collections, fifty ask to see the 
coins of Greece and Rome and Britain. So more attention is 
to be paid to the coins of these three empires. Now, therefore, 
isthe chance for the Indian Museum in Calcutta. Collectors 
will not find a market in Russell Street: they should be en- 
couraged to send their wares to Chowringhee, But how Coin 
Collections are to be made without a Coin Curator, we cannot 
imagine. “There are coin collections and coin collections. In 
the collection we wish to see in the Indian Musuem, there should , 
be at least one specimen of every coin known to have been 
struck in this vast empire, We do not want every coin that 
may be presented to the museum. We do not want a vast array 
of duplicates. Todo all this, requires knowledge and a vast 
amount of labour and.research. In the British Museum Coin 
Room there is a staff of learned men with an extensive nu- 
mismatic library. These men examine every coin sent to the 
museum. Ifitis notin the museum collection, they try and * 
secure it. If it be already in the museum, they decline it. 
Part of their work is to give information about coins and to 
answer the queries of visitors. Such an official is wanted.in 
India, where old coins are constantly being found about: which 
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the natives know nothing. We know that interest in the old 
coins of India is growing. The series we have described bas 
had much attention paid to it, and, from what we have said, it 


will be seen that it is worthy of it. 


AME X.—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


HERE are some names which seem to leave a special 4 
sense of sweetness in the mouth which has named them, * 
and of later names there is no one of whom this is more true 
than of Robert Louis Stevenson. We, who did not know him, 
seem to know more of him than of most men whom we do 
know. We can picture his life ‘remote from public haunts.’ 
We see him touring through France, or in Silverado, or where 
not, in search of health, and every where with the same kind- 
ly humour, ever taking ‘with a frolic welcome’ the cloud or 
sunshine. So that it is with a sense of personal loss almost 
that we think of him as laid to his last rest among the hills 
of Samoa which he loved so well. 

: In some sense the time has scarcely come for passing a final 
judgment upon his writings. This very feeling, as if he were 
hére and telling the story himself, makes it difficult to criticise 
at once. In another sense, the time for passing judgment has 
already gone By. We live so quickly now that, with last year’s 
show, last year’s dead are almost forgotten. Mr. Andrew Lang, 
who has been able more than most people to ‘catch the humour 
of the flying day,’ has already written two or three opinions re- 
garding Mr. Stevenson, and he had the advantage of knowing 
him personally. Yet he admits that two opinions must be 
formed about great writers—one that "of contemporaries—the 
other that of posterity. If we endeavour to give voice, however 
humbly, to a contemporary opinion about this great writer, itis 
rather lest his name should be unnoticed in Indian criticism, 
than from any-hope of doing justice to. him. 

It is perhaps true, as Mr. Lang Says, that Stevenson was want- 

ing in depth. He did not enter into the deeper, workings 
of. men's minds as greater novelists have done. But this is 
only to say that he belonged to the school of Scott, rather than 
to that of Thackeray and George Elliot. And it must be 
remembered that the lightness which is so conspicuous in 
Stevenson’s writings is not very compatible with too much 
depth. For he was one of those souls of whom Shelley speaks, 
addressing the Spirit of Nature :— 

: * The souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness.’ 

So that he is, perhaps, better where he touches only the sur- . 
face of things— better with Miss Grant than with Catriona, ' 
better with Jim Pinkerton than with the Master of Ballantrae. 

And to ourselves it has seemed sometimes unfortunate that 
he wrote so many novels about Scotland. We could not wish 
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them unwritten, but a comparison is suggested, and, though the 
work is great, there has been greater than this. 

And there is much of his work, like ‘Prince Otto,’ ‘The New 
Arabian Nights, ‘The Strange Story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’ and ‘In the Wrong Box, which is rather fantastic than 
charming. A man must write, ‘since flesh must «live, but 
surely the writer of ‘Treasure Island’ need not have written 
such. We prefer to be carried away to southern cas, where, 
amid 

*bowery loneliness' 
‘Some refulgent sunset of India 
Beams o'er a rith ambrosial ocean isle 
And crimson-hued the stately palm woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even.? 

There is no book except Robinson Crusoe which can be set 
beside * Treasure Island. The working of the plot ; the terri- 
ble refrain, ‘ fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, Yo! ho! ho and 
a bottle of rum ; the fighting and the final denouement, are too 
well known to need comment. - This is one of the few books 
which can make the heart of the oldest,as well as of the 
youngest, beat faster, 

Next to this, we must own, ‘The Wrecker’ pleases us 
most. We are taken to so many vatied scenes, so many forms 
of life—Paris, San Francisco, lonely islands, Persia even, 
all places, known and unknown; At one time an artist, at 
another a director of picnics, at another a raiser of wrecks, the 
story-teller is taken fhrough many fortunes, and observes, like 
Warren Hastings, the same equanimity in all of them, It is 
characteristic of the man that he finally settled down to be a 
trader in the South Sea Islands, which may be supposed to be 
the laziest life in the world. 

It has been objected to- Stevenson as a novelist that he is 

' deficient in the portraiture of female character. In one of his 
poems he has described the mutual feelings of a boy and girl :— 
* And he to her a hero is, 
And she is sweet as primroses, 

That is what his own heroines are— sweet as primroses '—' so 
sweet, so faint, so fair? Therefore we cannot take them to 
our hearts as we can the more perfect creations of stronger 
hands—such as Hetty in ‘Adam Bede,’ or ‘ Maggie Tulliver,’ 

‘Ethel Newcome’ or ‘Laura Pendennis’ or ‘ Little Nell, 
They are to us rather like dainty unknown damsels seen at a 
garden party, or the courtly ladies who smile at us for ever from 
the canvas of Watteau. But these, also, have a place in our 
lives, and a charm which is all their own. 

That which is most,admirable in Stevenson’s writings is his 
treatment of villains. When Charles Dickens set out to paint a 
villain, he painted the antithesis of Tommy Atkins—‘a bad 
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‘un, heart and hand.’ We must confess to a sort of kindly 
feeling for Daniel Quilp, who was, perhaps, the most complete 
scoundrel of all, but his qualities as a salamander and asa 
humourist must have made him a vastly pleasant com- 
panion, though the novelist, perhaps, did not intend that he 
should be otherwise than hated. And Bill Sykes was no doubt 
very courageous; but his courage is kept in the background, 
and only his worse qualities are exhibited; and this is the 
case with Uriah Heap, Squeers and many other of Dickens’ 
villains, Stevenson’s plan was a more natural one. Villains 
are not always villainous, nor virtuous people alway virtuous, 
Perhaps, if they were, the world could not goon. As Shakes- 
pear says, ‘one may smile and.smile and be a villain.” We can 
recall only one unredeemed villain among Stevenson’s charac- 
ters, the uncle in ‘ Kidnapped.’ Otherwise they are the best of 
company, such as the ‘ Master of Ballantrae,’ or Catriona's father, 
And there are people who might call Allan Breck a villain, 
but we shall not. Only we must admit that his conscience 
was not excessively tender. 

When we get away to the Southern Seas, we reach a different 
sphere. Here, if one is not a pirate or a buccaneer, one would 
be inclined to call for an explanation from him. But what 
good, cheery fellows they are all the time! 

The charm of Stevenson's style is not to be imparted by 
quotations. Itlies chiefly in the unexpected turn which he 
gives to commonplace sentences, filling thtem with some strange 
melody. Yetshall we quote one passage, which, indeed, we 
learned, not with any thought of quoting it, but because it. 
seemed to illustrate the effect which Indian life has upon so 
many of us i— 

“The dull man is made not by the nature, but by the degree 
of his immersion in a single business And all the more if 
that be sedentary, uneventful and ingloriously safe. More 
than half of him will then remain unexercised and undevel- 
oped. The rest will be distended and deformed by over nutri- 
tion, over cerebration and the heat of rooms,’ 

Browning has put the same thought into verse :— 

** Because a man his shop to mind, 

In time and place, since flésh must live, 

Needs spirit lack all life behind, 

All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 

All loves except what trade can give? 

But— shop each day and all day long ! i 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong? 


From where these sort of treasures are 
Thence should our hearts be— Christ; how far !” 


` One of the best ways of escaping from the heated rooms 
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where our ‘shop’ has its being, is to travel over breezy downs 
and breezier oceans with those who, like Robert Louis Steven- 
son, have lived in and loved the open air. .We have said that 
. his life was ‘remote from public haunts,’ and it enabled him 
to find and to show to us ‘Tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones and good iu everything'— 
even in villains. 
H. F. T. MaGUIRE. 


E QUARTER, 


— riae PETTEE A TOAS natem 


Eres in Chitral have been the most absorbing topic 
of public interest in India since the date of our last 
retrospect. It was known at that time that Umra Khan had 
invaded the State, and occupied the fort at Darosh and 
Dr. Robertson had left Mastuj for Chitral, to strengthen 
Lieutenant Gurdon, who had been there, with an escort of only 
ten men when the late Mehtar was murdered by Amir-ul-Mulk, 
and had since remained there under instructions from Dr, 
Robertson. 

Dr. Robertson reached Chitral in safety on the 1st February ; 
but towards the latter end of that month things assumed a 
threatening aspect between Mastuj and Chitral; and, early in 
March, Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler, witha small party 
of Sappers from Mastuj, and forty Kashmir rifles from Buni, 
were pushed on towards the latter place. On the 7th March 
news reached Mastuj that they had been stopped at Reshun, 
where they expected to be attacked ; and Captain Ross and 
Lieutenant Jones started from Mastuj with a hundred Sikhs 
to their assistance: both these parties were attacked and cut 
off by the enemy. Lieutenant Edwardés and Jones were sur- 
rounded at Reshun, and, after a gallant resistance, were trea- 
cherously seized, along with several of their men, by order 
of Mahomed Isa, at whose invitation they had gone, during 
a truce, to witness a game of polo. Captain Ross and Lieute- 
nant Jones, after leaving forty of their men .at Buni, on the 
8th March, advanced with the remaining sixty towards Reshun, 
and had gone some distance when they found themselves 
entangled in a net-work of sungars and stone-shoots, After 
losing heavily, they were compelled to retreat to the shelter 
of a cave; and finally, in an attempt to cut their way back 
to Buni, Captain Ross was shot tbtough the head and killed, 
and Lieutenant Jones severely wounded ; while all but seven- 
teen of the men, who, with Lieutenant Jones, succeeded in reach- 
ing Buni, were either killed or so severely wounded that they 
- had to be abandoned. At Buni the survivors were relieved 
by a force under Lieutenant Moberley from Mastuj, to which 
place they all retired, and where they were besieged for eighteen 
days. 

In the meantime, all communications from Dr. Robertson 
' having ceased from the Ist March, and no hope being enter- 
tained of its being possible to relieve or reinforce him from 
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Gilgit till Tune, owing to the passes being closed, the Govern- 
ment of India determined to despatch an expedition from 
India, under General Low, to relieve him, and to expel Umra 
Khan from Chitral, should he still persist in defying its order 
to withdraw. In an explanation of the position given by the 
Viceroy in the Council on the 28th March, the former purpose 
was put forward as the prime object of the expedition. 
* For the present,” he said, “ we have before us a single issue, the 
claim of brave men, British and Indian; who have not flinched 
in the performance of their duty, to the support of' their 
countrymen in their hour of need.” In a Notification, formally 
sanctioning the despatch of the expedition, published in 
the Gazette of India of the 30th March, however, matters 
were somewhat differently represented. “Umra Khan, 
the Chief of Jundoul,” ran this document, “in spite of his oft- 
repeated assurances of friendship to the British Government, 
and regardless of frequent warnings to réfrain from interfering 
vith the affairs of Chitral, which is a protected State under. 
‘the suzerainty of Kashmir, has forcibly entered the Chitral 
ee and attacked the Chitral people. He has failed to 
explain his attitude, when asked to do so, orto withdraw. 
when required, and as he has disregarded all remonstrances, 
the Chitral Relief Force wil be despatched against him. 
The first object of the expedition is to relieve Chitral territory 
from the invasion by Umra Khan, and assure it against such 
aggression in the future. The force will advance into Swat, 
and thence proceed, as strategic and political considerations 
may show to be best, to the territory of Umra Khan, so as 
‘to coerce him into putting an end to the pressure placed by 
him upon the town and country of Chitral. If this object 
cannot be effected without passing through Bajour and Dir, 
and attacking Umra Khan in Chitral territory, -that course 
will be adopted, and should Umra Khan not make submission 
and reparation, he will be punished. If further measures for the 
relief or the reinforcement of the British officers now in Chitral 
are necessary, the force will advance to Chitral to effect that 
object. Every possible means will be taken to make known 
to the people of the countries on the Peshawar border, that the 
reasons and objects of the expedition are as above set forth, 
and that the only cause of quarrel is with Umra Kham and 
with those who have been supporting him in committing an 
aggression upon Chitral, and defying- the lawful authority of 
the Government of India. As little interference as possible 
«will be permitted in the country through which the troops 
have to pass in order to reach the objective of the force, and 
the neighbouring tracts will be untouched, unless the people 
offer opposition, or show active hostility. The length of time 
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during which the force will remain across the border, must 
depend on its having thoroughly assured the object of the 
expedition. The force will consist of rst division of all arms 
detailed for mobilisation, without the wheeled artillery, except 
one field battery, one British and one native regiment of cavalry, 
and oge or two other minor modifications.” 

Umra Khan, it should be added, had been joined, about 
the 24th February, by Sher Afzul, a brother of the former 
Mehtar, Aman ul Mulk, who, emerging from his asylum in 
Badakshan, in November 1892, had made a descent on 
Chitral, killed his nephew, Afzul ul Mulk, and seized the, 
reins of Government, but who, shortly afterwards, had fled the 
country, on the advance of the late Mehtar, Nizam ul Mulk, 
and taken refuge in Kabul. It was believed that the invasion 
of Chitral by Umra Khan, if not the murder of Nizam ul Mulk, 
was the result of a plot between this man, who now appeared 
as a claimant to the Saggi, and Umra Khan. 

It should be further stated that, on the 8th January, when. 
there might have been a question of Lieutenant Gurdon with- 
drawing from bts dangerous position in Chitral, Dr. Robertson 
had written to him from Goupis: “If there is any prospect of 
trouble, sit tight and send off urgent messages to Mastuj and 
Ghizr, and do not commit yourself and your escort to that terrible 
road along the left bank of the river between Mastuj and Chitral ;” 
and that, immediately afterwards, he sent him a reinforcement 
of fifty men from Mastuj, who reached him safely. Somewhat 
later, but on what date we do not know, though probably about 
the roth January, Dr. Robertson, who was then at Mastuj, await- 
ing the instructions of the Government of India, was ordered by ~ 
them to (in the words of the Viceroy) * go to Chitral to 
endeavour to bring about a peaceful solution of the succession, " 
and “ to report to the Government of India what claimant : 
would be most acceptable to the people." 

We have been thus particular about the incidents which led 
up to the expedition, because a right understanding of them 
is essential to the formation of a judgment regarding the 
policy of the Government, Any attempt to follow, in detail, 
the events of the expedition itself, would, however, carry us 
far beyond the limits of space at our disposal. 

THe expedition, which exclusive of the reserve Brigade, con- 
sisted, all told, of about 14,000 men of all arms, advanced from 
its base at Mardan on the 1st April. The Malakand Pass was 
forced on the 3rd April. On the 18th April, the 2nd and 3rd 
Brigades reached Miankalai, where the enemy fled precipitately/: 
at the first attack, Umra Khan’s fort at Mundia was 
found deserted, Umra Khan having absconded on the previous 
night; and a portion of the 3rd Brigade, consisting of the Buffs, 
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the Ghurkas, 4 Guns, 2 Maxims, and somè Sappers, under General 
Gatacre, was pushed on to Dir, by the Janbatai and Lowari 
Passes, the remainder of the Brigade following the next day, 
and the march being expected to occupy ten days. 

On the 20th April, General Low received alarming news 
from Chitral, to the effect that the garrison were hard pressed, 
and tbat a mine had reached to within ten yards of the fort 
tower. Orders were accordingly given to General Gatacre, 
who had crossed the Janbatai Pass on the roth, to push on 
with all possible speed to their relief. On the 21st, however, 
news was received, and subsequently confirmed, that the siege 
had been raised, and that Sher Afzul had absconded and the . 
enemy dispersed. 

‘What had happened was that Colonel Kelly, who. had ad- 
vanced from Gilgit, with a force of some six hundred men, 
on the 23rd March, had, after defeating several bodies of 
the enemy, relieving Mastuj, and crossing the Shandur Pass 
though heavy snow, reached Khagozai, one march from Chitral, 
on the roth April ; and, during the preceding night, the enemy, 
being apprised of his near approach, had abandoned the siege, 
deserted all their sungars and fled. 

During the siege, which had lasted forty-six days, and for a 
full account of which the reader must be referred to Captain 
Townshend’s despatch, published in the daily papers, the 
garrison had lost 194 killed and’ wounded, out of a total of 370, 
Captain Baird being among the killed, and Surgeon-Major 


. Robertson and Captain Campbell among the wounded, 


Eventually Colonel Kelly entered Chitral on the 20th April, 
and General Gatacre, no longer under any necessity to hurry, 


-on the r2th May. 


The belief of the Government of India as to the impossibility 
of Chitral being relieved from the Gilgit direction was thus, owing 
to the wonderful march of Colonel Kelly and his force, signally 
falsified by the event, though it is highly probable that, but for 
the effect of General Low's expedition in occupying the enemy, 
Colonel Kelly's brilliant feat would. have been impossible, 
and, in any case, it was one on which the Government could 
not have reckoned. 

Sher Afzul surrendered to the Khan of Dir, by whom he was 
made over to the British authorities, and is to be interned at 
Dharmsala. Umra Khan, aíter his flight from Miankalai, 
took refuge in Kabul, where an asylum appears to have been 
granted him by the Amir. Mahomed Isa has not yet been 
taken. Amir ul Mulk has been deported to India. 

‘General Low arrived at Chitral and inspected the troops 
there, consisting of the 3rd Brigade and Colonel Kelly’s force, 
on the 16th May. Pending the decision of the Home Govern- 
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ment regarding the future of Chitral, it will be garrisoned by 
a wing of the 4th Ghurkas, with Lieutenant Gurdon as acting 
Political Agent, a wing of the Buffs garrisoning the - country 
between Chitral and the Lowari Pass, and the route between 
the Lowari Pass and Mardan also being held in force. 

Colonel Kelly returns to his command at Gilgit, and General 
Low and Dr. Robertson go to Simla. 

The terms which General Low, before the action at Miankalai 
was authorised by the Government of India to offer Umra 
Khan, and which were decided, on at a Council of War, held 
at Simla, on the morning of the r5th April, in telegraphic com- 
munication with General Low, then at Sado, have been severe- 
ly criticised, and not without some appearauce of justice, as 
being less generous than he had deserved by his honourable 
treatment ofhis prisoners, After Lieutenants Edwardes and 
Fowler had been treacherously seized by Mahomed -Isa at 
Reshün, às already related, they, together with eleven men, 
captured at the same time, were sent to Umra Khan at Chitral. 
From Chitral, they accompanied Umra Khan to Darosh, and 
on the 13th April—six of the men having already been re- 
leased, and one having escaped—, Lieutenant Edwardes was 
sent in to our camp at Sado, with a letter from Umra Khan 
to General Low, asking what he had done fo incur the displea- 
sure of the Government, and. what conditions would be granted 
him. To this, it has been stated, General Low replied, asking 
Umra Khan why he had not complied with the Government ulti- 
matum, calling on him to give up Lieutenant.Fowler and the, 
other prisoners safe and sound, and informing fiim that we inten- 
ded to march through his country, aud that, if he did not oppose 
us, he would not be interfered with. Whether this reply was 
actually communicated to Umra Khan, or whether it was 
merely the reply which General Low proposed to communicate 
to him if the Government of India approved of it, is apparent- 
ly doubtful. What is certain is that, at the Council already 
mentioned, the Government of India disapproved of the terms, 
and decided to insist on the unconditional surrender of Umra 
Khan, coupled with an offer of an asylum in India. On the 
16th April, or the day after this decision was arrived at, Lieu- 
tenant Fowler also arrived in our camp at Sado, with the re- 
maining prisoners. The actual date of their release has not, 
as far as we can discover, been publicly. stated, so that it is 
doubtful whether, on the one hand, the Government, when they 
settled the terms, knew that it had taken place or not, and, 
on the other, whether the very different terms proposed by 
General Low were instrumental in procuring it. 

Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler, it should be added, speak 
in the highest terms of the way, in which they were treated 
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‘during their thirty days’ detention as prisoners, arid also testify 
to Umra Khan having disavowed, and expressed regret for, 
the treachery that had been practised on them. 

While the policy advocated. by Lord Roberts and the.“ for- 
ward” party, of garrisoning Chitral and constructing a military 
road thither through the Kohistan, is severely criticised by a 
section of Indian experts, and while there is a feeling in many 
quarters that the complications which necessitated the expe- 
dition might have been avoided by the exercise of a wiser 
discretion, not the least noteworthy feature in connexion with 
the operations is, the extraordinary enthusiasm they have 
aroused among the general public at home. As far as concerns 
the conduct of the troops, which, with the possible exception 
of the men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles at Chitral, who are 

| admitted to have been to some extent demoralised by the 
severe losses they sustained in the disastrous sally of the 
~grd March, was throughout splendid ; the heroism shown by 
‘the officers and the rest of the garrison in the defence of 
Chitral against a prolonged, well-sustained, andg on the whole, 
skilfuly conducted attack, under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, and above all, the indomitable pluck, dogged endurance, 
and admirable military skill displayed by Colonel Kelly and 
those with him in their wonderful march from Gilgit to 
Chitral, this enthusiasm is thoroughly justifiable: On the other 
r^ Ad, there was much inthe conduct of General Low's expe- 
@n which, it may be suspected, will hardly meet with the 
i|,aalified approval of unbiased military critics, The tactics 
rsued at the storming of the Malakand Pass, for instance, 
were in some respects altogther inexplicable ; and, though the 
enemy were driven from all their positions by the determined 
courage of our troops, and, owing to this and the great superior- 
ity of our weapons, our loss, considering the nature ofthe ground, 
the numbers of the enemy, and the strength of their defences, 
was astonishingly small, these tactics resulted in great con- 
fusion, and, under different conditions, would, in all probability, 
have resulted in terrible disaster, It is difficult, again, to 
defend the order detaching the Guides across the Panjkora 
river, under couditions which rendered them liable to be cut 
off at any' moment from their supports, by the destruction of 
a frail bridge, a blunder which, when, from causes which should 
have béen foreseen, that acciderit happened, nearly resulted 
Nin their being overwhelmed by superior numbers, and actually 
resulted in the loss of two valuable officers. The transport 
arrangements, moreover, were miserably inadequate, and, owing 
partly to this, and partly to the lack of proper means for the 
rapid crossing of the rivers, the progress of the force to 

Miankalai was inordinately slow. 
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Having said'so much regarding the affair of the Guides, it is 
:only fair to those immediately concerned, that we should quote 
the explanation of this unfortunate affair given by General 
-Low. In his despatch, published in the Gazette of India of the 
“Ist instant, he says :— .W 
* ¢ The: whole of the route which should have been followed by the Guides 
Infantry, was in full view of the left bank of the Panjkora, and could easily be 
protected by infantry posted thereon. By some mistake, which can never be 
accounted for, Colonel Battye led his battalion up the Ushiri River into Bajour. 
At noon lie sent a message by heliograph that two large bodies of the enemy 
were advancing against him. His battalion could not be supported, as troops 
could not cross the river to do so, It was, therefore, ordered to retire to its 
entrenched post, and the 2nd Brigade at once lined the high banks. overlook- 
ing Panjkora River to cover its retirement. The battalion retired most deli- 
` berately, and this retirement was covered first by artillery fire from the left 
Bs bank, and afterwards, as the enemy approached nearer, by the fire of the 
. infantry andthe Maxim guns. The enemy were in considerable strength, 
probably about 4,000 all told, and, I do not doubt, had heard of the broke 
` bridge and thought that our troops on their side of the river might be cut off. 
With the knowledge that the troops could not be sent to his assistance; the 
visible strength of the advancing enemy, and the distance of his battalion from 
the covering fire of the troops on the left bank, it would undoubtedly have been 
wiser if the Officer Commanding had retired at once without waiting for orders. 
© However, disinclination to retire is a fault on the right side, and the retire- 
ment, as it was carried out, was a splendid performance.” x Her 


: After ‘unusual delay, the Report of the Royal Commission 
‘on Opium has been laid before Parliament. In. one respect it 
“hàs proved a- grateful surprise to the public in this country. 

Not only is the result a signal vindigation of common sense, 
‘which might. have been expected, but the Commission are 
“practically unanimous, which was not expected, all the n 
¿bers but Mr. Wilson having signed the Report, and his dis 
:being deprived of what little weight it might otherwise have 
ipossessed, by the unworthy imputations made in it against: 
-the Government and its officers. As regards the effect of the 

use of Opium on the people of India, the Commission are of 
_,opinion that the abuse of the drug is much less common than 

-has been alleged, and that its temperate use should be viewed 

,in the.sameé light as the temperate use of alcohol in England. 

‘It is‘the common domestic medicine of the people, and is the 

«great cure. for malarial ‘fevers, and for dysentery, endemic 

?diarrbeea and cholera, the group of diseases which come next 

‘in deadliness. Though it is widely. used as a stimulant, espe- ` 
‘cially by those past middle life, the two uses are so intermixed, 

‘that it would be impossible to draw a line between them, 

“even if it were desirable to do so. It does not appear to 

"lead to ahy specific disease, and there is no evidence of 
-extensive moral or physical degeneration from its use, Nor- 
: does it lead, in any special degree, to-suicide or to serious crime. 

.In. view of these.and other facts, the Commissioners are not in 

favour of prohibiting either the growth of the poppy, or the 
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Amanufacture or sale of opium in India. As to the exportation 
of the drug to China, they are of opinion that it has no appre- 
ciable effect on its consumption in that country, which derives 
- only one-fifth of its supply from India. 

That this expression of opinion, arrived at after an exhaus- 
tive enquiry, ànd after giving the fullest consideration to the 
evidence produced by the anti-opiumists, will put an end, or 
‘even give pause, to the agitation, would be:too much to hope, 
even if the motion of Sir Joseph Pease, mentioned below, were 

‘mot conclusive on the point ; but itis not too much to expect 
that it will, for a long time to come, render the agitation 
politically ‘harmless, : 

: The Report of the Hemp Drugs Commission and the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India upon it have also been published. 
It is shown that, though excessive use of these drugs has occa- 

-sionally led to violent crime, the mischief, whether moral, 
mental or physical, caused by. their use, has been greatly exag- 
gerated, and is not such as would justify their total prohibition. 
The Government have; however, determined to place additional 

restrictions on their production and sale, and to prohibit the 
, importation of charas. altogether. 

'The Financial Statement, which was presented tothe Council 
by Sir James Westland on the 26th March, shows much more 
favourable results than were ‘anticipated by the public, the 
evised estimates for 1894-95 giving a surplus of 99 lakhs, 

e place of an estifhated deficit of 30 ‘lakhs, and. the esti- 

tes for the current year showing an anticipated surplus of 
etween 4 aad s lakhs, after setting apart 33 lakhs, a sum which, 
however, is now certain to be ‘largely exceeded, for the 
military operations in Waziristan and Chitral, and after pro- 

-viding for largely increased opium payments and a long needed 
addition of two rupees a month to the pay of the sepoy.. Ex- 
change is taken for the year at Is. r*o9d., a figure which there 
is every reason to expect will be exceeded, and the price of 
opium at Rs. 1,300. 

The Waziristan boundary demarcation has been completed. 

The Commission which has been appointed to co-operate with 
the Chinese in the demarcation.of the Sikkim-Tibet boundary, 
left Gnatok, the capital of Sikkim, for the purpose, on .the Ist 
instant, and were to have met the Chinese Commissioners on 
tlie oth. But, owing to. the heavy snow which still covered 
the ridges, neither party was able to cross the watershed for 
some days. The first meeting, consequently, did not take place 
till the 18th, and the demarcation is still proceeding. 

An interesting event took place át Tarakeshwar, on the 7th 
April, when His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
opened the Tarakeshwar-Mugra Branch Railway, the first work 
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of the kind carried out with. native capital and through 
native agency. 'The execution of the undertaking, "by the 
Bengal Provincial Railway Company, has been largely due to 
the efforts of Raja Peary Mohun Mukerjea, who represented 
the Company at the opening ceremony ; and the line, which; ] 
it is hoped will be the forerunner of other works of a similar 
kind,'has been engineered by Babu Ram Gati Banerjea. o 
The war in the Far East has been brought to what, at first 
sight, may seem a somewhat abrupt termination, but is really 
a conclusion equally creditable to the foresight and good sense 
of both sides. . On the 23rd March, the Japanese occupied the 
Pescadores Islands, and a day or two later they bombarded 
and captured the port of Haichow. Li Hung Chang, the 
Chinese envoy, reached Simonoseki on the 19th March. In the 
negotiations which followed, the Japanese proposed certain 
terms for an armistice. To these Li Hung Chang refused to 
‘consent, and it was then proposed that the peace negotiations 
should go on without any suspension of hostilities, At this 
stage an attempt was made on the life of the Envoy by ‘a 
: Soshi, who fired at him and wounded him in the cheek. 
Thereupon the Mikado, as an expression of national contrition, 
ordered the Japanese plenipotentiaries to consent to a partial ar- 
mistice until the 20th April. After a delay of some days, nego- 
tiations were resumed, and they were brought to a successful 
conclusion in the middle of April, the terms imposed on, and ac- 
cepted by, China including the recognitibn of the independence 
of Korea ; the cession to Japan ef Formosa aud the Pescador 
and the Liaotung Peninsula from Newchang to the Yalu; if 
payment of an indemnity of 200,000 taels in silver in five 
annual instalnfégls ; the opening up of several new ports to 
commerce, and other important commercial concessions, in- 
cluding the limitation of the Lekin duties to two per cent ad 
valorem, and permission to import machinery and establish 
factories. On the 23rd April, however, before the treaty had 
been ratified, formal protests were entered by Russia, Germany 
and France against the retention by Japan of any territories 
en the Chinese mainland, and preparation was made for a 
_ joint naval demonstration by the three Powers, which were sub- 
sequently joined by Spain... a 
It was at first regarded as doubtful whether the Japanese 
would accede to these representations, and popular opinion in, 
the country was strongly in favour of their peremptory rejection, 4 
In the meantime thé treaty was ratified by the Emperor at Pekin.’ 
Ultimately, owing largely, it is believed, to British advice, 
prudent counsels prevailed, and the Japanese agreed to re- 
nounce the definitive possession of the Liaotung ‘Peninsula; 
€n terms which, apparently, have not been finally settled, but 
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are believed to include a material addition to thé amount of the 
indemnity. In Formosa, the Black flags, and, probably, the 
Chinese troops have revolted in disgust at the cession of the 
island, and, it is said, have proclaimed a republic under the 
Presidentship of the late Governor. The latest news is that the 
Japanese, who will apparently have to conquer the island for 
themselves, have captured the port of Keelung, after severe 
fighting, in which the Chinese suffered heavily, and the Republic 
has collapsed. Negotiations for a large Chinese loan have been 
opened in Paris and Berlin; and one effect of the treaty has 
been an appreciable rise in the price of silver, which has now 
stood for some time at between 30d and 31d., and seems likely 
to improve still further. 


The investigations of the Committee of Enquiry into 
the atrocities alleged to have. been perpetrated by the 
Kurds, and the Turkish troops and officials, on the Arme- 

-nians at Sasun and elsewhere in Armenia, though not 
yet completed, have established enough to bring the Powers to 
a sense of their duty under the Treaty of Berlin, and the neces- 
sity for energetic action ; and a joint note has been presented 
to the Porte by Great Britain, France and Russia, demanding 
the immediate carrying out of a thorough-going scheme of 
reforms, It requires, among other things, that one-third of 
the officials in Armenia shall be Christians; that the Powers 
shall have the right toeveto the appointment of Governors ; 
that a High Commissioner, approved by the Powers, shall super- 
vise the carrying out of the reforms, and remain in office till 
they are completed ; that a Commission, composed of Maho- 
medans and Christians, shall sit at Constantine to watch 
over the administration of Armenia ; that the Gendarmerie shall 
be recruited from Mahomedans aud Christians; that Courts of 
Assize shall be established, and prisons inspected ; that the 
inhabitants of Sasun shall be indemnified for their losses, and, . 
last not least, that the Kurds shall be disarmed. The Porte 
having asked to be allowed. to postpone its reply till after 
the feast of Bairam, the British ambassador peremptorily 
refused to consent to the delay, and an early reply has been 
promised. It is expected that this will be unsatisfactory, and 
the British Fleet has been ordered to Beyrout, in anticipation 
of a display of force being necessary to bring the Sultan's 
Governirient to reason. : 

‘A great public meeting to protest against the atrocities and 
Basist upon the fulfilment of the 61st article of the Treaty of 
Berlin. was held at St. James Hall, London, on the 7th 
May, under the presidency of the Duké of Argyle, aud after- 
wards of the Duke of Westminster, the former of whom made 
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a powerful speech, in which the special responsibility of Eng- 
land-was placed in a very clear light. 


In English Home politics, the most important events of the 
quarter have been the election of the Ministerial candidate, 
Mr. Gully, to the Speakership of the House of Commons; 
rendered vacant by the retirement of Mr. Peel, over Sir 
Mathew Ridley, the Conservative candidate, by a majority of 
285 to 274, and the marked advantage obtained by the Uni- 
onists at the bye elections, two seats, Walworth and Mid- 
‘Norfolk, having been captured by them, and the Unionist. 
majority having ‘been increased, or the Radical majority’ 
reduced, in every other case, 


Mr, Peel has been granted a life pension, and raised to the 
peerage as a Viscount. 


The English Budget, which was introduced on the 2nd May 
and.has since been passed, is of a somewhat tame character. .- 
The accounts of the past year closed with a surplus of 
£766,000, in the, place of an estimated surplus of £291,000. 
The estimates for the current year showed a deficit of £319,000, 
to balance which Sir W. Harcourt proposed to renew the addi- 
tional duty of 6d.. a barrel on beer, which would have expired 
on the rst. July, leaving the additional duty en spirits to die 
a.natural death. There is a good deal to be said in justifica- 
tion of this selection on financial grounds ; so the fact that it 
is- specially calculated to gratify the people of Ireland, may 
be accepted as merely a happy coincidence. 


"Sir Joseph Pease,.on the 24th May, moved a Resolu ton in- 
thé House of Commons, condemning the Opium revenue as 
morally unjustifiable, and urging the suppression of the culti- 
vation and sale, except for medicinal purposes, In the course 
of his speech, he is reported to ‘have declared that the whole 
power of the Government had been exerted to procure evidence 
in favour of the.drug, a statement which has deservedly drawn 
down: on: him the severe censure of Te Times. The motion was 
defeated by 176- to 59, numbers that are eloquent of the effect 
which the result of the Enquiry Bes had on intelligent public 
opinion.. 


Among Government Bills which have been read a second 
time, are the Bill to repeal the Irish Crimes Act; thg Welsh, 
Disestablishment Bill, and the Factory and Workshops ‘Bill, 
the last a non-cóntentious measure which was read without a 
division. Mr. Bolton's Corrupt Practices. Dill dealing with rout ad 
sion of the character of Parliamentary candidates, has also been 
read a second time. Bills have been introducéd by the Govern- 
ment to abolish plural voting, and to facilitate the construction of 
light tramways; and Lord Halifax has introduced a Bill im 
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the Upper House to repeal clause §8 of the Divorce Act, 
which requires clergymen to give the use of their Churches 
for the marriage of divorced persons, : 


- The promised Royal Commission to enquire into Indian ex- 
penditure and the apportionment of certain charges between, 
Índia and England, has been appointed, the members consists, 
ing of Mr.. George Curzon, Sir Donald, Stewart, Sif W. 
Wedderburn, Sir W. Jackson, Sir Edward. Hamilton, Sir J. 
Peile, Sir Andrew Scoble, and Messrs. J. Courtney, Dadabhai 
Naorojee, W, Caine, .T. Buchanan, Ralph Knox and George 
Ryder, with Lord Welby as President, a selection walsh 
seems to forbid all hope of a unanimous report, 


A great sensation has been created in England by. the 
trial and conviction of the celebrated Oscar Wilde, on shame- 
b ful charges, an event which, however deplorable; may, in one 

Sense, be welcomed as making for sanity. : 

V A settlement has been arrived at between the Gosetiment 
and the British East Africa Company, which has accepted an 
offer of £200,000, to be paid by the Sultari ef Zanzibar, and 
£50,000, to be paid by Parliament, for the complete surrender 
of its territory and property. : 

Among other important events of tlie quarter in Ejgland, 
may be mentioned a prolonged strike of the operatives in the 
sagt and shoe trade, which hàs happily been brought: to a 

p »2iusion ; the formation of a Monometallist League in the 








to combat the spread of the Binietallist heresy,- with . 
hich may be coupled the delivery of a remarkable address 
in favour of bimetallism by Mr. Balfour, and’ a declaration 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that ‘the. Government is 
determined to adhere to the present currency system, and the 
visit of the Amir’s younger son,' Nasr Ullah Khan, who has 
been right royally received, and is lodged in Dorchester House, 


In Continental politics; note may be taken of the rejection 
of the Anti-revolutionary and Tobacco Bills of the Government 
by the German Reichstag, and-the refusal of the same body 
to vote a congratulatory address. to Prince Bismarck on the 

ceasion of his birthday. The Prussian Diet having adopted 

. Resolution urging the Imperial Chancellor to take steps for 

n international regulation of the currency, with a view to the 
A itimatesestablishment of bimetallism, a conference of bankers 
‘has been held in Berlin to protest against any change i in the 

misting system, and to deprecate Germany’ s joining in a 
conference on the question. 

Severe earthquakes have taken place in Trieste and Laibach 
and their neighbourhood, causing great damage to buildings, 
especially at Laibach, where the museum, theatres and churches 
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have been seriously injured, with considerable loss of: life; and: 
Tess -severe -shocks have been experienced in Florence and its 
neighbourhood and in Sicily and Southern Italy. 


"In the United States of America the currency question is 
being hotly agitated and promises to be the great political 
question of the immediate future. The enquiry by an extra- 
ordinary Grand Jury in New York into the charges. of corrup- 
tion against the police, has resulted in the indictment of a 
large number of officials. The Grand Jury have further re- 
ported that high police officials have persistently endeavoured 
to thwart the enquiry, and that the fortune of the, Head of 
the Force was gained by the sale of official favours. The ' 
Supreme Court at Washington has pronounced the levying of 
Income Tax on real estates and State and Municipal bonds to 
be unconstitutional, a decision which is expected to reduce the 
yield of the tax by half, and will seriously affect the annual 
Budget. 'The estimated deficit for the current year exceeds, 
forty-five million dollars. ` 


The Governmgnt of Nicaragua having. refused to comply 
with the demand of Great Britain for an indemnity of £15,000 
for the recent expulsion of Vice-Consul Hatch, a British force 
was landed at Corinto and occupied the Custom House, The 
Nicaraguanas, however, ultimately yielded, and the occupation 
ceased, The indemnity has since been paid. 


Differences with France, which may prove serious, have arisen 
on the Niger, owing to renewed acts of aggression ong 
part of the French in territory assigned to the Royal Ni 
Company, and included by European agreement within the 
sphere of British influence. The French expeditionary force 


in Madagascar is advancing on the Hova capital, and has so far 
met with no serious resistance, i 


The famous Slatin Bey has effected his escape from Omdur- 
man, with the aid of Arab guides, after a captivity of twelve 
years, and arrived in Cairo on the 19th March. 


' Lord Roberts has been appointed to succeed Lord Wolseley 
as Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, and has been created a 
Field Marshal. ; 


` The obituary of the quarter includes the names of Lord 
Selborne; the Earl of Pembroke; the Duke of Hamilton ; 
Sir Robert Peel; General W. G. Owen ; General C. Thompson ; 
Deputy Inspector-General Moorhead ; the Earl of Bessborough ; 

the Ver? Rev. W. R. Fremantle, Dean of Ripon; Sir E, Dori 
Mr. W. F. Finlayson; Dr. W. C. Bernett; the Rev. C. W. 

Boase; Admiral Sir G. Giffard; Mr. G. H, Lawrence; the 
Duc de Noailles ; Mr, W, H, Paton, R. S. A. ; the Rev. J, Pycroft ; 
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Mr. W. N. Sainsbury ; Sir R. W. Duff; Mr. Corney Grain ; 
Mr, A. G. Reed; Vice-Admiral J, Borlase ; Major-General 
Thring ; Admiral Sir W. F. Martin, Mr. John Bell, :the sculptor ; 

Admiral Lord C. E. Paget ; Mr. J. Sime; ; Sir Patrick Grant ; 
Admiral Lord Alcester ; General Sir George Chesney ; Sir C. 
Mills ; Lieutenant-Colonel Battye; Professor Dana; Major- 
General Crealock ; Sir George Buchanan ; M. Karl Vogt, and 
Raja Siva Prosad.- 


gth June 1895. 
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Report on the Bion vt of the Punjab and its Diaes 
for 1893-94. Lahore: Printed at the Punjab Government 
Press. i us 

HE Punjab Administration Report for 1893-04 is a record 
of hopeful prosperity, the advancement of civilizing influen- 
ces, and masterly activity in all departments cf Government. 

The frontier was, for the most part, profoundly peaceful ; crime 

decreased ; the jail population diminished ; the year was a 

healthy one ; both harvests were- above the average, The 

financial difficulty that imposes its weight on the whole of 
the Empire was the one crumpled rose leaf hiudering entire 
satisfaction in the thoughts of those who controlled the 
machinery of administration. We say machinery, because 
administration of affairs in the country that Runjeet Singh, 
with all his forceful methods did not succeed in reducing to 
order, is consistently growing to be as much an affair of well 
devised and controlled machinery, as it has been since Lord 

William Bentinck's day in Bengal. 

The Chiefs of the States within our borders are commended 
for good rule, with the exception of Patiala and Bahawalpur. 
With the exception of the Mahsud Waziris, the tribes on the- 
N.-W. Frontier of the province were thoroughly well behaved. 
Settlement has been effected of all the outstanding offences œ 
of the Kabul Khel Waziris, bar the Saifali clan, y~-which, 
however, has not been guilty of any fresh outrages. But for 
a single offence complete quiet has prevailed on the Black 
Mountain border. In Kurram, thanks to the tact of Mr. W.Merk, 
C. S. I. matters “have settled down in a very remarkable way.” 
His successor, Mr. Donald, C. I, E, has settled the boundary, 
between Kurram and the Amir’s territory, and there is now every 
reason to hope for maintenance of peace there, The Lieutenant 
Governor, visiting the country in the spring, was everywhere . 
received by the people with great heartiness. In Sir Denis 
Fitzpatrick's estimation, the most important event connected 
with the administration of the Punjab Frontier, during the year 
of report, has been the agreement executed by His Highness the 
Amir of Kabul in November last for the delimitation of the 
Afghan boundary, He says: “ When the frontier record of 
1894-95 comes to be written, it will be found that the principal 
events are closely connected with the proceedings which have 
been undertaken in connection with the above agreement.” Cis- 
border settlements and re-assessments have been vigorously 
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pushed ; most of those in the Central Punjab, commenced under 
Sir James Lyall, have been completed. The settlements of 
Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, and Kangra, have resulted in 
an annual addition of about 8 lakhs to the revenue roll. The 
demand for the year on account of fixed land revenue was 
nearly 212% lakhs, more than 634 lakhs in excess of what it 
was two years ago. The increase is almost entirely due to 
new assessments, The percentage of collection on demand 
was 992 ; in only four districts did it fall below: 98. No 
coercive measures were necessary, except the issue of some writs 
and warrants under sections 68 and 69 ‘of the Land Revenue 
Act. About Rs. 24,000 was remitted, mostly in the Shahpur 
and Jullundur districts, where hail was very destructive, The 
amount of advances under the Land Improvement Act fell to 
Rs 2,18,582. Under the Agriculturists Loan Act, on the other 
hand, Rs. 1,06,859 was advanced, as against Rs. 62,810 in 
the previous year, 

' The reports on civil and criminal justice, police, registra- 
tion, Public Works, &c., have already been noticed in' detail 
in these columns. As to Public Works it may be as well to 
quote paragraph 18 of the general summary :— i 


i “The expenditure incurred in the Public Works Department 
amounted to nearly 5677 lakhs of rupees as against 60 lakhs in the 
preceding year. This reduction was mainly due to the fact that it 
. was found necessary to devote 3 lakhs of the funds originally allotted 
tothe Department ih order to provide for expenditure in other 
Departments caused sby the grant of compensation allowances on 
account of the fall iri exchange. Of the total amount expended in 
the Public Works Department nearly 6 lakhs were on account of 
Imperial Military Works, 5J4 on account of Imperial Civil, while 
27 lakhs were spent on Provincial Works. District Boards spent 
more than 9 lakhs and Municipal Committees nearly 5%. Efforts 
were made during the year to reduce the cost of buildings, and an 
officer was placed on special duty to revise the standard plans and 
‘specifications in order to attain this object. In the case of roads 
also enquiries were made with a view to curtailing the high cost of 
their maintenance, and it is believed that the introduction of steam? 
rollers will not only effect a real economy as compared with the cost 
of animal or manual labour, but will be productive of a better quality 
ef work. Considerable damage was caused by high floods, especially 
in the Chenab and Jhelum “rivers, the former having done serious 
injury to the head-quarter civil station at Muzaffargarh, and the latter 
having destroyed the suspension bridge at Kohala, which is on thé 
most used route into Kashmir, The settlement of the Kurram Valley 
and the consequent location of a defensible cantonment at Para 
. Chinar, a few miles from the old Kurram Fort, necessitated the 
formation of an independent executive charge for an officer of the 
Public Works Department. Among the more important works 
completed in the Province during the year are the Simla water-works 
and sewage extension scheme, the new Lahore Museum, in which 
was held a Punjab Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures, and the Jaii 
at Montgomery, which has now been given the status of a Central 
Jail. Progress was made with the Delhi drainage woiks, while those 
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at Ludhiana were completed and made over to the Municipality, The 
intrd-mural drainage scheme at Gujranwala was also practically 
completed, and water-supply at Kohat was made available for general 
use in June 1893. Good progress was also made with the Umballa 
City water-works.” 


With reference to education: and its prospects, the. 
-record tells us :— 


‘There are three colleges in Lahore and one in Delhi, which 
teach up to degree standards. The number of students who 
pass out as M. A's or M, O.  L's is small and fluctuating, 
but the number who attained the B, A. degree was no less 
than 108 in 189394, as compared with 51 in the year before. 
The increase is more than 100 per cent. There were proportionately 
smaller, but still considerable, increases in the number successful in 
the Entrance and Intermediate Examinations. In the Lahore 
Medical College and School the number of students has increased, 
but the examination results were unfortunately poor. The Law 
School largely increased its number of students, and the number of 
passes was satisfactory. Pe 

In Secondary Schools the most marked feature is the continued 
increase in  Anglo-Vernacular institutions. There is also a marked 
increase in the: number of agricultural scholars, who nów amount to 
nearly 24 per cent, of the whole, On the other hand, there is: a. slight 
falling off in the- agriculturists attending Primary Schools, but this 
may be due toa stricter classification. The Zamindari Schools have 
not yet succeeded in making themselves popular, but their results, 
as shown by examination, were very satisfactory. Great attention was 
paid during the year to physical training, and the discipline and 
conduct of the schools is in general well reported on, more especially 
in the Anglo-Vernacular institutions, The Central Training College 
and the Normal Schools continued to do good work. There is 
, nothing important to be noted on the subject of female educationys 
' Among schools of a special character those for Europeans are wel 
reported on, and the Aitchison College, for Punjab.Chiefs, was very 
successful at examinations. From the Intermediate Examination in 
Arts down to the Lower, Primary, only two candidates failed out of all > 
who offered themselves from this institution, The system of grants 
to Private Schools shows some development." 


4 


Report on the Administration of the Andaman and Nicobar- 
* Islands and the Penal Settlement of Port Blair for 1893-94. 
Calcutta: Office ot the Superintendent of Government Print- 
. ing, India. 1894. i i 
d s event of the year was the murderous assault commit- 
ted by a life convict, named Huri Ram, on the person of 
Colonel Horsford, the Chief Commissioner, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, and Superintendent, Port Blair, on the even- 
ing of the 20th January 1894, at about 5-15 P.M., whilst that 
officer was standing in the front part of the pavilion on the lawn 
tennis ground on Ross Island, surrounded by officers and their 
wives witnessing the termination of an obstacle race that form- . 
ed part of some athletic sports that were being held by the 
garrison. The attack was so sudden that it was some little time’ 
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before the bystanders fully realised what was happening. The 
would-be assassin was seized by several officers and his weapon 
taken from him. It was, however, due to the heroic conduct 
of Mrs, Horsford, that Colonel Horsford owed his escape from 
more serious injuries. 

"On his trial, there being no trace of any extenuating circum- 
stance in the case, the extreme sentence of the law was passed 
by ‘the Sessions Court, which sentence, on confirmation by the 
Court of Reference, was carried out on the 14th March 1894. 

The following statement «furnishes particulars of _the 
number of Criminal Cases disposed of in which free persons 
and convicts were severally op ‘as compared with the 
preceding year :— 
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> 1892-93- y 1893-94. 



































|j ur Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 
i cases. accused, cases, accused. 

Con- Con Cone 

Free viet. vict Free. | vict, 

Convicted m 56 3 

Acquitted ‘or discharged - 16) 2 

Committed to sessions . eos - E 3 12 
Compromised ee ee seo 3 M 
Pending... - es i > uds Xen 

P» - o Let ae 1 

es _ 62 18{ 758 | 18 














Seven cases of murder and three cases of attempt to murder: 
by convicts were brought to trial, against ten cases of the former 
and two of the latter of the previous year. There was also one 
case committed to the sessions under section 307, Indian Penal 
Code. Ten men were sentenced to death, against nine in the 
preceding year. . 

The following figures show that there were in the Settle- 
ment at the end of the year— 


Percentage, 
of total, 
32 Christians, or T be^ wa "29 
2,831 Mahomedans, of , .. ` ace e 0 26774 
“6,562 Hindus, or ~.. Fei, a C an 61 97- 
1,087 Budhists, or i n ET T 10°27 
77 Other religions, or sé iz i Š "3 


The Christians enumerated above consist of two Eurasians 
and thirty Natives, 

The total number of corporal punishments awarded during 
the year was 375, being at the rate of 3:80 per cent. on the 
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-average ‘daily. strength, a considerable reduction on the ratio 
of the previous year, when 543 floggings were administered, 
giving a percentage of 5°39 - M 

'The estimated value of jail manufactures during the year under 

‘report is calculated at Rs. 3,67,180, as against Rs. 3,09,951 of 

the previous year. ' 


Final Report on the Revision of the Settlement of Shahpur District 
in the Punjab, 1887-94. By J. Wu.son, Esq, C.S., Collector. 
Lahore: The “Civil and Military Gazette" Press, 1894. _ 
The following are some of the leading statistics of th 

district :— : 





—— 











DETAIL OF TAHSILS. 






































DETAILS. District. j—————.———— — ——— ———: 
R Bhera. .| Shahpur. | Khusháb. , 
foe 
Total square miles |... te 4.737 1,169 1,030 2,538 
Cultivated square miles (1893) ... 1,074 354 364 |. 356 
Cultarable square miles (1893) .. 3,186 756 616 1,814 
Irrigated square miles (1893) ... 507 180 301 26 
Average square miles under crops 
(five years ending 1892 93) ... 793 |" 280 249 264 
Annual rainfall in inches (1884 93) I4'0 154 127 10°7_ 
-Number of inhabited towns and 
villages (1891) — ... eee 705 290 266 149 
Total population (1891) ree | 493,588 | 195,585 | 146,376 | 151,627 
"Rural population (1891) ve | 440739 | 171,008 | 127,933 |. 141,795 
Urban population (1891) "T 52,852 24.577 18,443 9,832 
Total population per square mile 
_ (3891) -- eee 102 168 142 61 
Rural population per square mile 
^o (1891) ew "€ ed 91 147 124 57 
Hindás (1891) "m. ee | 66.065 28,266 22,706 | 15,093 
Sikhs (1891) bs ^ 9,777 2,368 3:737 | 3672 
Musalmans (1891) |... we | 417,661 | 164,917 | 179,919 | 132,825 


Gross final fixed land revenue ... 644,864 255,119 | .194,503 | 195,242 
Present khélsa land revenue ^ 
(1893-94) soa: | 544,398 | 214820 | 165,293 | 164,285 











—— |i — | ee Ser Dn. 





The probable revenue realisable by the State for the scii 
five years may be roughly estimated as follows, though it cannot 
be said with certainty when the great bulk of the deferred 

assessment will be first realised. The basis of the calculation 
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is the land revenue roll for the year 1893-94, which amounts 
-to Rs. 5,44,398 :—— 





a 


Se renner p 
Financial year, Land revenue | Water-adva 











proper. tage rates. 
Rs. .Rs- Rs. 
1894-95 2 $e: 5,50,000 25,000 5,75,C00 
1895-96 one oe 5,605,000 35,000 6,00,c00 
.1896-97 ae ves] 5,80,000 40,c00 6,20,000 
1897 98 jos s. | > o 592,000 43.000 6,25,000 
1898 99 es a| 585,000 45,060 6,360,000 


The water-advantage income this year will be less than the 
average, owing to the great damage done by the flood of July 
—34893; but it is certain to increase rapidly, as canal irrigation 
Mis being rapidly extended. When it is remembered that the 
land - revenue roll for the last year before revision was 
Rs. 3:94,596, and that, but for the revision of settlement, it would 
not now have exceeded four lakhs, the advahtage to the State 
from the settlement operations will be appreciated. 


Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab, for 
the Agricultural year, rst October 1593 to 30th September 1894. 
Lahore : The “Civil and Military Gazette" Press, Contrac- 
tors to the Punjab Government, 1895. 


pps Report was submitted by the Financial Commissioner 
with commendable punctuality. 

-It included the autumn harvest of 1893 and the spring har- 
vest of 1894. The autumn crop was below .average in the 
south-west of the Province, and not more than average in the 
south-east. But elsewhere it may be said, generally, that it was 
xdecidedly.good. Cotton and ‘rice were especially successful. 
. The spring crop was.of exceptional excellence, and was har- 
vested in favourable weather. So far .as areas go, however, 
there was on the year a falling-off as compared with the year 
preceding, The spring crop, indeed, increased by more than 
nine lakhs of acres, but the autumn crop fell off by more than 
two millions, This decrease is attributed partly to comparison 
with the unusually extensive kharíf area of 1892, and partly 
to the lateness of the rabi harvest in 1893, which delayed and 
curtailed operations for the following kharíf. The cultivated 
area of the year under report is, however, the largest on record 
except that of 1892-93. The expansion of rabi cultivation in 
recent years is remarkable. Twenty years ago the returns in 
„millions of acres gave 9'6 for the kharíf, and 10'0 for the rabi, 
“In the year under report the proportion was 1O'I to 15'5. 
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The land revenue demand for the year was. nearly 218 lakhs, 
or about 534 lakhs higher than in the previous year. With the 
exception of a sum of Rs, 1.72,680, the whole of this was col- 
lected—the collections .amounting to 997. per cent, of the 
demand; 


Report on the Working of Municipalities in the Punjab, 
during the year 1893-94. Lahore: At the Punjab Govern- 
inent Press, 1895. ' 


O new Municipality was established, and no existing Muni- 
cipality was abolished during the. year under review. 

The elective system of appointing members of Committee 
was re-introduced in Hoshiarpur. Otherwise no changes. of 
system took place. = 

The proportion of voters who recorded their votes was higher 
in the Municipalities of the Lahore Division, where it reached 
69'94 per cent, than in any other Division, The percentages 
within the Division showed no wide difference, but the highest 
were at Lahore and Majitha, 80 per cent. each, Sujánpur 76 per 
cent., Tarn Táran 73 per cent, and Mooltau 70 per cent. 

In the Delhi Division the general working of Committees 
was satisfactory with a few exceptions, 

In the Lahore Division the Amritsar Committee continues to 
maintain its high reputation. 

'The revenue and expenditure of the year, under all heards, 
amounted to Rs, 41,52,056 and Rs. 39,79,020, the former being 
Rs, 3,070015 more, and»the latter Rs. 3,29225 less than the 
income aud outlay of the previous year. The increase of 
revenue was obtained almost entirely from taxation, the octroi 
collections having been better by nearly Rs, 3,12,000, and 
taxation generally, including the octroi, having yielded 
Rs. 3,10,000 more, The decrease of expenditure is due, 
broadly, to the completion of the Simla water-supply and 
sewerage extension projects, on which more than Rs. 3,00,000 
were spent in 1892-93. 
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Ernest England, or A Soul Laid Bare: A Paus for the eloset. 
Ey J: A. PARKER, late Editor of The Indian Daily News, 
alcutta. 


S far as we are aware, this is Mr. Parker's first appearance 
in the world of letters, as adramatic writer. His drama, 
however, is not intended for the stage. The prevailing tone 
of the work is serious, and he writes with a high moral purpose, 
There is, nevertheless, no lack of transitions from grave to gay, 
from lively to serene. Some persons might regard it as a 
medley of agnostic science, philosophical speculation and Hindu 
. mythology viewed from the standpoint of Swedenborgianism, 
^and consider, too, that the author had attempted too much. 
' Yet we are bound to say that there is a method in all the 
seeming madness, and that the main purpose ef the work has 
been steadily kept in view, vzz., the effect of a diversified 
experience on the development of human character—the soul 
laid bare in the changeful phases of a chequered life, 

The hero of the drama is Ernest England, a young artist who 
saves the life of an Indian officer, and between whom and that 
officer's daughter springs up an attachment, which, like all true 
love, does not * run smooth.” The father worships money and 

sition, and seeks them in any one who desires the .hand of 
the young lady. The character of the ideal artist is touched 
with great effect, and the hollowness of worldly respectability 
shown up with considerable power. The following extract, 
which gives Widow England’s account of the way in which 
she educated her son, is; not an unfair specimen of the 
author’s manner, She is a pious old lady, who has been 
blind for twenty-three years, and whose temper has been 
mellowed by affliction. She says :— : 


** Let me say, 
I have spurred him to high flights, self-poised, to seize 
The rational in thought, I have not thrust 
On him, day in, day ¢ out, the good old book 
Whose holy manna nerves my soul : his mind 
Being prone to suck Doubt’s philosophic teat, 
But I, the seeress—I, the mother, know 
The fibre-fealty of his virile breast, 
Hence tactful I sway, mould him through the heart, 
The mother magnet bonding him her slave. 
Thus couch’d’neath sabbath stars, I parle o Christ, 
Wake in the youth the Eden of the child, 
Raise old-time thoughts that rapture-held the babe, 
Quaint love of ark, burned bush, and Joseph’s coat, 
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Babble o' those sweet “ blešseds " from the Mount 
That to the goul’s what iron is to blood, 

Till, heart to heart locked, his tears mingle ming. o 
Gieat God protect him, ! Angels find him. welt 7? 

This old lady,-as. well as her son's affiancéd, are very far from 
being advocates of woman’s rights in the modern sense, The 
following occurs:in a conversation with the Vicar of Blackrock. 

Carl Dur.—* 1 think the political arena;no place for a self- 
respecting woman.’ 

Wie. Eng —* Woman cannot touch pitch without defileinent." 

Carl Dur.— 


“i Remember Vicar that our hoines conceal ` 
'" Bright typic forms of English womanhood ; 


g And then, for God, ask prayerwise if for these - 
The feculent air of politics befit, 
i Where dicers throws are masked "neath party votes 
. And leagued cupidity works her leaven of lies." 
Wid, Eug.— 


* Remember, too, the femininé joi exposed, 
Takes on asso:lment readier than man’s ; 

That woman, who flies nearer earth than man, 
At least whoSn the joint flight lower sinks, 
When once her wings beat its attainting mire, 

: Must needs pray God to keep His angels by." 


The following specimens will give an idea of the dialogue: 
e  Vicar— 


* But is not woman well-equipped with braius 
To earn bread like a man ?” ù 


Wid. Eng.— 
“ No, Vicar, no 


‘Man for the open, woman for the hearth. <q 
, He, stern, Tit«nic, should win bread for her, 
7 And in the Senate frame just laws for both, 
.- She, subtly planned—wife mother—, she should bring 
The heaven glow to his home.” 


. Again: 

Ü * That gift which lifts her up t' the eerie cloud, 
Above man's range—near suns and stellar worlds, 
And subtle light and auras that suggest 
An alchemy transcending space and time, 
Her quick heart-instinct, — this—ah, this a sense 
That flings’ a gauntlet at your logic schools, 
And shames the tardy wisdom flights of men, 
Is hers by sex.” 

General Durand, opposes the union of his daughter with a 
poor artist, however high his character and however great his 
gifts, but fails in getting him to accept a place in Jamaica 
on £ 1,000 a year, In spite of all the aid of his friends—a, 
money-loving University Professor, a Vicar past his prime 
whose suit is highly favoured by the father, and other. 
worshippers of Mammon—young England and Miss Durand 


have several meetings, The conversations between them (at 
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least on her part) are all'pitched to the key-note of Sweden. 
borgianism. The new Church,doctrine of the marital relationship 
has an interest quite its own, and will, to the discerning reader, 
distinctly appear in the following extracts : — 


PO Enn Eng : 
i “ Darling, thy words 
e 


Are grateful as a 'messenger's from heaven. 
Oh, we will walk the vale of life together ; 
And sip the honey from the flowers of time.” 


| Carl. Dur.— 
Nay, Ernest ; more than that Ido believe, 

r ‘True marriage is eternal. ` Souls that grow 
To oneness here win to the Elysian fields. 
Twain in the flesh, yet souled to mate as ono, 
Oh, iet us strive to mate as one.” 

Oh, let us strive to make our love-clasped Jives 
Finished exemplar of heaven’s unity. 

Have I not told thee, sex ig of the soul ? 

In woman, lo, the dominant note is love, 

In man ‘tis wisdom, both of the mind divine; 


The great idea of the Swedish seer was that, like the union 
of goodness and truth in the Divine being, the perfect man 
(male and female) was the union of love and wisdom. Only 
the wisdum was represented by the man ; the love by the wo- 
aman, A union such as this constituted true marriage, and 
where it really existed, was eternal, Death did not dissolve 
a true marriage, The meetings, however, of the devoted pair 
in this drama where rudely interrupted by General Durand, who 

1t a stop to the intercourse of the lovers, by starting, suddenly 

Bon without intimation to young England , with his daughter, 
wer India, and preventing her corresponding with ber admirer. 
Left to himself and hearing nothing “from Miss Durand, 
Ernest was like a ship without ballast, and was tempted 
to enter a Music Hall, where he fell into the meshes of a 
painted and accomplished courtezan. The result developed a 
part of his nature not very pleasing, yet admirably adapted to 
the purposes of the writer of the drama, who depicts the 
outward conduct of his hero with a touch of the realism of 
módern novelists, and the subsequent inward remorse with 
Striking effect. We need not follow young England into 
‘scenes which do not enhance our respect for his character. 
But Mr. Parker's insight into nature, as here brought out, is 
deep and real. A single night's debauch is followed by days 
and-nights of misery and despair, which are power fully pourtray- 
ved. But one passage must suffice us :— 
ive Eng ,—(dejectedly). 

* Another night of torture ! Visions blurred 

With orgies of a Bacchanalian hell ! 


Dreams, too, the spawn of foulness that beget 
A crave for waking, and, when waking comes, 
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Unhappy memories of unrighteous deeds. 
My souwl’s-been-down th’ abyss called horrible, 
Where Pope Despair’s a polity of his own ; 
Where the great passionate longings of the heart, 
Yearnings cooped up in the saintly part of us, 
That seem to man and woman more than life, 
Are murder-crush'd, subdued to th’ pontiff will ; 
2 Where sighs and shrieks escaping human wrecks 
In volume fan the pontiff brow ; where hope 
Carries her torch inverted ; where hot tears T 
Shut light for ever from remorse-racked eyes” . ` 


Shortly after this Widow England falls ill and dies. Et» 
connexion with her sickness, as well as in other connexions we 
are brought into contact with the hopeful utterances of a popular 
preacher called Hallelujah Jack, and the cynical criticisms cf an 
agnostic Professor McMattamad. Some portion of the book is 
occupied with the opinions of these very different types o! 
religious teachers. Young England's mind gets unhinged ifte? 
his debauch at the Music Hall, and is not improved much br tha 
loss of his good and wise mother. The shifting phases of reli- 
gious opinion through which he passes, going steadily in the 
direction of pessimism and despair, are a part of that Zayüze fare 
of the soul which is the object of Mr. Parkers book. Hallelajah 
Jack is a man whose heart is larger than his head, with instincts 
truer than his creed ; but he does not appear to much advantage 
under the critical processes to which he is subjected by the 
agnostic Professor. However, the story proceeds in the tragic 
line, and Ernest England learns of the death of General Du and 
in the trenches at Cawnpur, and has the most gloomy fore>od- 
ings of the fate of Miss Durand, which is wrapt in obscumg 
He leaves England for India on a troop ship, the S. S. Aga? 
memnon, as Corporal Hope. On the passage we are intrad 1ced 
to a new character, Mr, Sumbhoo Nath Pundit, an intellizent 
Native convert, whose animated discussions with British offi- 
cers are worth reading. The officers do not often come out 
victorious in the conflict of opinions, for they are, of course, ai- 
ways on the side opposed to humanity when discussing zheir 
favourite pastimes of hunting and shooting with an anti-vivi- 
sectionist like the Pundit. 

Corporal Hope, after a futile attempt to cast himself into the 
séa, from which he is saved by Sumbhoo Nath Pundit, reaches - 
India. He sees some action in the Mutiny, and then comss a 
most extraordinary part of the development of the plot He 
is bent on finding Miss Durand, or obtaining some trace of her 
fate, In this quest he meets a Yogi, ina wild spot or t 
banks of the Nerbudda, to whom he thus unfolds his grief :— 


Corp. Hofe.—E love a woman whom I seek in vain, 
I've prayed, Ive striven, to see her face again, 
Yet doth she come nightly in my sleep ; 
-I kiss her, then E wake ; then - then~1 weep.” 
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Fogi. —“ Hast thou sought her well ? ” Pes 
Corp. Hope, —'* Ay, till be-maimed and scarred these weary feet 4 
But, Yogi, ‘tis not given us to meet. 
Where the gored vulture scours Neilgherry’s chain, 
Or shrieks on Mahadeva’s searped steep ; 
Where Gunga leaves the dreary jungle's sweep 
Where Vindhya slopes his plateaus to the main ; 
Where Pooree's shrine is sprayed by the salty deop ; e 
Where Indus’ silver threads the Panjaub’s plain ; 
Where Kinchinjunga frowns with visage hoar, 
There have I sought her.” 

The Yogi suggests further inquiry, and, as a result, takes him 
into a temple of Kali, or Bhowbanee (Bhowanee) Into a weird 
subterranean chamber, midst thunder and lightning, Corporal 
Hope is conducted behind a gigantic figure of the goddess; 
and, after climbing a stair at its back,“ both look through the 

p crystals that form the goddess's eyes" The scenes 
nere depicted at first suggest pictures from Goethe's Faust— 
ë‘ Walpurgis night" is recalled. But, looking at it atten- 
tively, we find something very different —the Swedenbor- 
gian idea of hell, as a place where the wicked are permitted 
to plunge into wicked delights, provided they edo not there- 
‘by infringe the rights of others. Satans and Devils (a distinc- 
tion peculiarly Swedenborgian) are introduced. A succession 
of stanzas, by Devils attended by WLictors, begin with the 
following verse :—. 5 
t“ We have no little children here, 
"Their sinlessness is what we fear, 
Their innocence we repel, 
We hate the infant's pearly smile 
Because it is so free from guile ; 
Guile is the heart of hell.” 
Lectors.—** Go to, go to, Hell hath a ditch. 

For every guileful dog or bitch.” 

What connection all this can have with the temple of Bhow- 
anee, is to us a mystery. However, itis for aid in finding 

lotta Durand that Earnest has come here; and after a 
proper amount of waiting, he is told by Kali's genii: 
** Go south by east ? is the message of Bhowbanee, 
Where Adigunga clasps the Kala-panee 

The. oracle, of course, means Calcutta, where, in the Medical 
Hospital, was employed Miss Durand as a nurse, with the name 
of Sister Hilda. Corporal Hope finds Sister Hilda at last, while 
attending on his sick bed in the hospital. The scene presently 
changes to England, where she appears as Mrs. England, and their 

D bear fruit in a' beautiful boy, Oscar, "These events 
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ing home to Ernest more hopeful views of God, and his creed 
verts to that of the days of his courtship. Nor does he 
abandon his hope and trust in the Supreme when adversity 
agaid comes and he loses child and wife, In conclusion, he 
himself becomes a confirmed paralytic, but nothing shakes his 


confidence in the goodness of God, 
y 
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Prince Bismarck. (The Statesmen series.) By Charles Lowe 
M. A, W. H. Allen & Co. (Ld.), 13, Waterloo Place, London, 
297 W. 


HIS little work appears to be the second of the useful series 
which is being re-issued at the popular price of one shilling. / 
Mre Lowe has: an easy fluent style, and, while writing of bis’ 
hero in that spirit of appreciation without which a biography | 
would hardly be worth the name, he is by no means blind to 
the faults and mistakes of the great man whose career he 
sketches, 'The public history of Bismarck is the political 
history of Europe for the last 30 years; and in dealing with 
the vast changes which have been brought about by the influ- 
ence of the “honest broker" in the relations .of the great - 
powers, Mr. Lowe has written in a-spirit of moderation and 
fairness which can hardly be rated too high. The judicial 
temper pervades the book, and encourages the general reader, 
to rely implicitly on its accounts of transactions and assess» 
ments of. motives. 

Bismarck wag born in the year of Waterloo, 1815." His birth- 
place was an oid family mansion in the village of Schónhausen, 
in the old. Mark (or Marche) of Brandenberg.. On the other 
side of the Elbe stands an old townlet named Bismark (with- 
out the c) guarded by a fortalice from which the ancestors of 
the Unifier of Germany derived their name, There are very 
numerous branches of the family all sprung from the common 
stock of the old Mark of Brandenberg. The subject of this 
sketch was Bismarck Schonhausex, the Schonhausens beigg 
the chief of the Bismarck clan. The family had attainé 
noble rank in the r4th century. The worth of such military 
ancestry, in a historical point of view, is undoubted ; but 
Mr. Lowe, with the quiet irony which slips sometimes almost 
unconsciously from his pen, says, '* Most of the Chancellors 
paternal ancestors had been mighty hunters and drinkers- 
before the Lord." The martial traditions among which he 
had been reared helped to form the man of ‘blood and iron ;’ 
but deepér than all must have been his impression of the 
invasion of Germany by the Napoleonic French which the 
boy gathered from his parents—-" impressions of wrong and 
rapine and national shame." ] : 

After his school course at Berlin, he passed in his r7th 
year into the University of Goettingen, into the spirit of which 
he. entered fully—* reading, duelling and drinking in the time- 
honoured German way." But even iu this student m 
Bismarck was not merely a roysterer and fighter. He had 
a keen perception of the substantial benefits of peace, and when: 
left in a position of second to two duellists—an English student 
and a German—who were bent on shedding blood, he so. 
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managed matters in measuring the distance between them 
that no ore was injured. This humane act, however, did not 
save him from ten days’ solitary confinement, It was at 
Berlin, whither he next went, that he formed a friendship with, 
John Lothrop Motley, the American historian of the Dutch 
republic, But he could not pull along with academic authority : 
he was born to be a soldier, and though he entered the*Civil 
Service, and remained in ita while, he entered the Jager or 
sharp-shooter battalion of the guards at Potsdam, as a one- 
year volunteer. For eight years he was “farming, hunting 
soliiering, carousing, studying, acting as local deputy aud 
Magistrate, and rubbing off the rust of country life with occa- 
sional excursions into the great world: this involved visits to 
England and France. On his return home he. joined the 
Lancer regiment of the Landwehr as a Lieutenant, and carried 
his first decoration, the one of which he always was the 
proudest, the Prussian Humane Society’s medal for saving his 
soldier servant from drowning. The only other event worth 
noticing at this time of his life, was his marriaze with 
Fraulein Joanna, daughter of Henrich -von Puttkamer, a 
Pomeranian squire who, notwithstanding his apparent in- 
difference to the sex, seems to have deeply impressed 
him. She was an ideal German wife, and the union was a 
happy one, in which his greatest enemies could find no 
aw, . 
It is difficult for an Englishman at the present day to 
realise the absolutism of Bismarck—the doctrine of the divine 
uaht of kings, which is regarded under our free institutions as 
-iprexploded error, was held by the German "Chancellor as an 
essential article of his creed. Nay, he frankly acknowledged 
that bis views were. of a kind which his opponents character- 
ised as “ dark and medieval" The phrase ‘ By God's grace,’ 
appended to the names of Christian sovereigns, were for him 
^no mere empty sounds; “but an acknowledgment rather 
that the princes thus entrusted with God’s sceptre meant to 
rule with it on earth in accordance with God’s will,” That, 
again, meant ruling, not by Parliament, but by the army, which 
was the mainstay of the Prussian state. Indeed he regarded 
the counteraction of democracy as a much more pressing 
task, than the promotion of national unity. Such views, 
expressed with no uncertain sound, from the Press as well as 
in Parliament, were of course duly appreciated by Frederick 
William IV, who regarded him as an egg from which a capital 
‘Minister could be hatched. Accordingly, when the General 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, met at Frankfort in 
1848-—that revolutionary year—and elaborated “a National 


Constitution, " and elected the King of Prussia to the heredi-. 
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tary dignity of the ‘Emperor of the Germans,’ ` Frederick 

William IV supported, if not inspired by Bismarck, emphati-’ 

cally declined to accept the title, for it would have made him 

the mere serf' of the Revolution, The German people had 

offered him the crown ; but a more potent factorthan the. 
people was the body of German sovereigns, and they had held : 
aloof from the transaction. Bismarck regarded it, as in effect, 

an invitation tothe king to hold his crown as a mere fief from 

the people for “the Frankfort Constitution bore upon its 

brow, the broad impress of popular sovereignty." 

As regards the body of German sovereigns and free cities 
represented in the Diet—in which even the Kings of Holland 
;and Denmark had seats for their German possessions—, 
Bismarck's connection with it lasted from- May 1851 to January 
1859. He had gone to Frankfort as Secretary of the Prussian 
Member of the Diet whose place he soon took. "The President ( 
of the Diet was Count Thein, who was succeeded by Baron 
Prokesch of whom Bismarck told the following story :— 

* Prokesch was not at all the man for me. He had brought 
with him the triek of the most miserable intrigues. Truth 
was a matter of the most absolute indifference to him. I 
remember once, in a very large company. there was some 
talk of an Austrian statement which did not square with the ' 
truth. Prokesch raised his voice and said, so that I should 
hear him distinctly, * If that were not true, I should have been- 
lying (and he emphasized the word)'in the name of the 
linperial-Royal: Government.’ He looked me straight in the 
face. I returned the look and said quietly, ‘Quite so, y alinefi 
Excellency. He was obviously shocked ; but when on look- 
ing round, he perceived nothing but down-dropped eyes and’ 
solemn silence, which meant to say that I was in the right, 
he turned on his heel and went into the dining-room where 
covers were laid. After dinner he had recovered himself, and 
came across to me with a full glass, for otherwise I should 
have supposed that he was going to cal me out. He said: 
í Come now; let us be friends’ ‘ Why not?’ said I, *but: 
the protocol must be altered” ‘You are incorrigible’ he 
replied smiling. It was all right. The protocol was altered 
so that they recognized that it had contained an untruth.” 
[n this one respect Bismarck towered above such men—he 
had the full courage of his convictions. 

At the: German Diet the Austrians had to learn the mettle ` 
of the- man, and that their claims to lord it over Prussia 
would not go down with him. He repeatedly intimated to 4 
them his readinessto appeal to the sword before adopting a 
policy prejudicial to Berlin, The mutual agreement between: 
the rival powers to recognize Louis Napoleon on his observ-- 
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ing existing treaties and keeping the peace, was due to their 
dread of revolution ; the French potentate's position being but 
the assertion of the monarchical principle beyond the Rhine. 
Bismarck's views of the liberty of the press underwent a 
change after coming to Frankfort. He relied on it to help 
him in resisting the pretensions of Austria. 

1t was Bismarck’s steady opposition to any interfefence 
in the Crimean war that kept Prussia from helping Russia. 
In 1855, while that war was in progress, he paid a flying visit 
to Paris, where he made the personal acquaintance of Napoleon, 
as well as of Queen Victoria. Soon after the Peace of Paris, 
Bismarck embodied his views of the European situation in a 
paper of “such masterly grasp and insight, that it came to be 
known as the Pracht-Bertcht or ‘Splendid Report?” Its 
essence is said to be found in the following passage: “ Every 
now and then for the last thousand years, and every century 
since the time of Charles V, and in the present century, too, 
'this is the only way in which the clock of our development 
can be wound up and set. . . . Ñ is my conviction that at 
no distant time we shall have to fight with Austria for our , 
very existence, and that it is not in our power to obviate 
this,’ 

The war with Austria proved the soundness of this far- 
sighted opinion, The battle of Kéniggratz (the King wins, 
as the soldiers funningly called it) or as the Austrians more 
correctly named it Sddowa, is regarded by Mr. Lowe as the 
greatest battle of modern times, those who took. part in it 

;piffnbering 430,000 men,—and as. being greatest in poli- 
tical results. There was one who regarded the victory of the 
Prussians with no favourable eye. Napoleon, who viewed with 
jealousy and dismay the growing ascendancy of the Germans. 
Bismarck declared that no compensation would content him, 
short of Saxony, Hanover and Hesse-Cassel, and the intriguer 
at the Tuilleries had the assurance to say that he would not 
oppose such a concession, on condition of obtaining Mayence 
and the Rhine frontier! The reply to this was that the 
question of compensation to France’ could best be settled 
after the conclusion of peace with Austria. " Louis Napoleon,” 
says Mr, Lowe,“ looked upon the union of the Fatherland 
as a thing which might give the death blow to the long 
standing predominance of France, and it bad been his 
persistent aim to frustrate this by sleight or might. . 

Here we come to the real cause of the war with France, 

b which was to be found not so much in the affair of the Spanish 
crown, as in the history of the interval between the Peace of. 
Prague and the incident at Ems, 

` Even the affair of Ems showed that there was no want of 
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a. conciliatory spirit on the part of Frederick William, for, in 
deference to the sensitiveness of the French, Prince Leopold's 
acceptance of the Spanish Crown was finally withdrawn, But 
this would not content the war-furies at Paris, and M. Benedetti 
was instructed to demand a binding guarantee for the future, 
that His Majesty would never allow his princely kinsman to 
stand for the Crown of Spain, There could, of course, be but 
one answer to this insulting demand. The French Ambassador 
was refused re-admission to the King’s presence. This was tele- 
graphed to Bismarck who was summoned from Varzin to 
Ems. 

The chapter on the war with France, like every similar chap- 
ter in the book, goes as little as possible into the details of 
battles. It does not, of course, fail to mention Gravelotte and 
Sedan, but not at all in a sensational way. ‘The position of 
Napoleon before and after Sedan are sketched, and the ex- 
posure of the selfish and ambitious pretender is complete, and 
his downfall described in language pathetic in its very simpli- 
city. è : 

* Practically she war only lasted a month. It was on the 2nd 
August that the King had assumed command of his armies at May- 
ence, and by the 2nd September, Napoleon was his prisoner. Stand- 
ing on the hill-slope of Frenois with the King's brilliant suite of 
Princes and Generals, Bismarck had watched, as from the dress-circle 
in a theatre, the course of the stupendous conflict round Sedan (rst 
September) which resulted in the crowning achievement, the complete 
environment and capture of MaéMahon's forces by the combined 
armies of the Crown Princes of Prussiaand Saxony. And what must 
have been the Chancellor’s feelings when General Reille rode &p to 
the King with a letter from Napoleon himself, saying that as he hat 
been unable to die among his troops there was nothing left for him 
now but to surrender his sword to his Prussian Majesty." 
Pasce eR t “ Dr, Wimpffen pleaded very hard for some mitigation of 
Moltke's curt and cruel terms, ‘the Whole French army to surrender 
as prisoners of war’; but the great strategist was inexorable, and the 
Chancellor not less so." : 


A few hours were granted to prolong the armistice, during 
which Napoleon drove out of Sedan with his Generals to the 
village of Douchery to make a personal appeal for more merci- 
ful conditions. He was met by Bismarck “in a small, one 
windowed room, with a deal table and two rush-bottomed 
chairs." He pleaded hard to see the King ; but was shown 
‘that this was impossible before the terms of the capitulation. 
were settled. Accordingly, settled and signed they were in the 
neighbouring chateau of Bellevue, after which only did King 
William deign to come and see his Imperial captive. : 

But we must hasten on to what was really the great work of 
Bismarck’s life—the unification of Germany, We have seen how 
Frederick William IV had declined to accept the Imperial 
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Crown when offered him only by the people: but now, thanks 
to Bismarck's wisely waiting policy, William I was.asked to 
accept the national crown by both people and princes, and he 
could not resist the double mandate, The book more than 
realizes the expectation of a clear and masterly sketch of 
Bismarck's public career. me 
Archeological Survey of Mysore. Epigraphia Carnataca In 
scriptions in the Mysore District. (Part I.) Published for 
Government. By B. Lewis RICE, COLE, Member.of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland : Fellow 
of the University of Madras: Director of Archeological 
Researches in Mysore. ' Bangalore: Mysore Government 
Press, 1894. 
OR a parallel to the immense labours and recondite research- 
es described in the first volume of Mr. Lewis 
Rice’s scholarly Epigraphia Carnataca, one would have to hark 
back a hundred years and recall to mind the sublime courage, 
acumen and versatility of Diderot and the Revolution inaugur- 
rating Encyclopeedists who fought against time and tide in 
the later years of Louis XV and paved the way for Egalité 
Orleans’ bids for power and  Danton's and  Robespierre's 

«seizures on it. Even then the parallel would be a very incomplete 
one. 

. Nota small point łn Mr. Rice's favour is that he does not 
a4ndervalue the magnitude of the work he has elected to do. 
Premising that the volume before us is one of a series in which 
itis proposed to publish all the inscriptions existing on stone or- 
copper throughout the Mysore State, he adds: “ I trust that this 
almost herculean task, of the outcome of which this is an in- 
stalment, may result in elucidating the till lately little known 
history of a country that has had an eventful past, and for which 
there is doubtless in store a great future, "Trustworthy aids 
will also, it is hoped, be afforded for a better study of its interest- 
ing language and extensive literatute.” 

'The interest of the inquiry prosecuted is diverse,— historical, 
geographic, cryptographic, religious, sociological, polemical. 
Here is a salient instance of Mr. Rice’s polemical methods :— 
‘Two important mistakes’ are attributed to my interpretation of the 
Bhadrabáhu inscription, No. 1 at S’ravana-Belgola. The first is— 
that I took Bhadrabáhu to be the S'ruta-kévalin of that name, whereas 
seven das'apürvins and after them a break of unspecified duration 
intervene between him and the Bhadrabáhu who foretold the famine 
which led to the migration of the Jains to the South. Butis he not 
said to be the one in the list ? 
My second mistake is alleged to have been in interpreting the in- 
scription to mean that Bhadrabáhu died at Katavapra and that Pra- 
bháchandra which desiguated Chandragupta under his clerical name, 
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was the disciple who tended him, The real meaning being, it is said, 
. that a certain Bhadrabáhu had at some remote period foretold a 
famine : when it came to pass, the Jains migrated to the South, and 
an 4éharya named Prabh&chandra died at Katavapra ;—a most bald 
and disjointed narrative, it appears to me. ê i ; 
It wili probably be allowed that the composer of this inscription had 
before his mind a definite circumstance or narrative which he wished 
to commemorate, According to Dr. Fleet it was the death of Prabhá- 
chandra, and of him therefore some account was to be expected. But 
strangely enough, notwithstanding ali the details given both before. 
and after the occurrence of his name, not a word is said as to who he 
was, or how he was connected with what goes before, or why he merit- 
ed the distinction -of such an elaborate record. Neither is any light 
thrown upon him by any other inscriptien or narrative, all of which are 
entirely silent about any such person. , 
- 'The phrase in which his name is introduced might, indeed, be read as 
Dr. Fleet wishes, and my foot-note to the translation is sufficient to 
show that I was aware it was not free from doubts, But after discus- 
. Sion of the matter on the spot, and a consideration of all the probabi- 
lities arising out of the other inscriptions referring to the matter, as 
well as the traditions; which are all consisteut with the same, it seemed 
to me that the translation I published was the best entitled to accep- 
tance. But it may further be remarked that this inscription is nowhere 
quoted as the basis of the traditions, which are uniformly in accord 
with one anether, whether in inscriptions orin literature. Their 
_ credibility is not therefore affected by the interpretation given to its 
The less objection consequently exists to supposing, as seems probable, 
that it was intended to record the same events, 


Mr Rice, half-a-dozen pages further on, gives a table of the 
dates of the reigns ofthe Chola Kings independently derived 
by him from indigenous records ; as to which he remarks : “ Theseq 
dates do not perhaps exactly agree with any yet published, but 
i believe it is not too much to say that no two lists agree.” 

Max Muller and other apostles of the Aryan cult will 
be, ex officio et ex precedente, opposed to any new gospel dimi- 
nishing the mystic influences that Central Asian table lands 
have for some time past imposed on Western world 
Sanskritists. They will not brook the notion that their 
apotheosized ‘ Aryans’ were but an impersonation of the power 
of brute force, and that no Aryavarta existed, any more than did 
the Valhalla of the Norsemen who made conquest of England. 
Mr. Rice’s collection of records shows that Dravidianism 
is fully as worthy and acceptable a cult as Aryanism. 
He recognises his task as “ almost herculean.” His work under 
notice is advertised as only an instalment of a till lately little 
known history ofa country that has had an eventful past, and 
. for which there is doubtless in store a great future, 

Here is a passage for critics to pick holes in :— 
'TN.:05 is an important Jaina inscription, dated S'aka 1105 (A.D. 


1185), recording the death of Chandraprabha by the performance of 
the vow of sad/ékhana or starving himself, a full account of which has 
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been given by me elsewhere. His spiritual descent is traced from 
Varddhamána, the last Tiithankara, and Gautama the ganadhara, who 
collected his master's sayings and composed them in sütras. The 
glorious form of gurus, it is gracefully said, shines forth from the 
monument of their sayings as if to allay the sorrow the faithful suffer 
on account of their departure. Then follows praise of the'Arungala- 
anvaya, a branch of the Nandi-sangha in the Dramila.sangha. A 
series of illustrious Jainas are then introduced, after the manger of the 
inscriptions at S'ravana-Belgola, especially No. 54. First comes 
Samantabhadra, by whom his opponents were defeated before the lord 

“of Vüranási. Who this was it is impossible to say, but among the 
wanderings of Samantabhadra he is said to have gone to Vánarási,t 
another form of the name of Benares.  Kumárasóna, Chintámani who 
composed the poem Chintdmani,  Chüdüámani who composed 
the poem Chidémanz, are successively praised as at S'iavana- 
Belgola. The last was, as we know from inscription No. 54, there 
named S'rivarddha Déva and was praised by the poet Dandin 
in a couplet which is quoted. He was also called the Tumbalfrdchar- 
yaf and his work is extolled by Bhattdkalanka-Déva in his Karnéiaka- 
S'abddnus'dsanam as if the greatest work in the Kannada language.§ 
He describes it as a commentary on the Tattvártha-mabásastra, but it 
is here said to be a poem, in which the author displayed all the graces 
of composition, Unfortunately no trace of it can be found. Then 
comes Mahésvara, who was victorious in seventy great discussions, as 
also stated at S’ravana-Belgola. After him is*S'ánti-Déva, followed by 
Akalanka, by the blows of the sword of whose speech the wvzbsddhz 
Buddha was slain, This is a reference to his defeat'of the Buddhists 
before king Himasitala at Kánchí in the gth century, which led to their 
expulsion from India to Ceylon. Pushpaséna, his colleague, comes 
next, and then Vimalachandra, who put up a writing on his door in 
the public street, as also stated at S’ravana-Belgola, describing the 
S'aivas, Pásupatas, Tathágata sectarians (Bauddhas), Kápálikas and 
Kápilas. Indranandi is then mentioned, who is said to have composed 
two works called Pratishthd-kalpa and Jvdlini kalpa. Then comes 
Paravádimalla,who exvlains his name before Krishna- Raja (a Ráshtraküta 
or Ratta king and probably the one called Akála-varsha, ruling at the 

, end of the oth century), in the same way as at S’ravana-Belgola, From 
this point the inscription is much defaced, but the name of Maladhári 
occurs. Where it is again legible we have Ajitaséna, Chandraprabha, 
Vásupüjya, and Samaya divákara, whose disciple it was that performed 
the saliéhhana, 


md 


History is a relative term ; and the documents by which it 
seeks to support its claims must be judged on their merits, 
Mr. Rice, however, poses as historiographer rather than judge. 
After allowing all possible liberty on either side, he 
leaves the judgment to the public. Weare not disposed to 
quarrel with him ; and hope his next contribution to the 
series of Epigraphia Carnataca will include more of his own 
enlightening comment on these dreary chronicles. 





* Ins. at Sr. Bel, Intro. 15 ff, ss 

+ dd 42. ] a 

j Could this Tumbalür be the present Domlûr near Bangalore ? 
§ See my edition of the Karafata S'abddnusdsanam Intro, 19. 
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Popular Scientific Lectures: By..Ernst Mach, Professor of 

Physics in the University of Prague. Translated by Thomas 

J. McCormack. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 

< Company. 1895. E 
^Y^O the reader who can ascend: to Professor Mach's stand- 
point and maintain his balance there, the lectures 
printed" in this volume will prove both interesting and 
suggestive ; but they are hardly what in England would be 
considered “popular” lectures, and the term “scientific " is 
applicable to them only in the more comprehensive sense in 
which science includes philosophy. Indeed, Professor Mach, 
no doubt deliberately, confounds the boundaries of science 
and philosophy. "Throughout the lectures there is a constant 
tendency of the two fields of thought to overlap or coalesce. 

In the laboratory and on the platform, it is usual_for the 
man of science; whatever he may do in the closet, to take . 
his stand on the basis of “common-sense” philosophy, and 
treat invariable antecedents as causes and permanent pos- 
sibilities of sensation as substance. In the present state of 
the human mind and of human language, this;'it may be 
“suspected, is the only fruitful course, But Professor Mach 
will have none of such unworthy conventions. To him cause 
and substance are alike fetishes, to recognise which, even 
provisionally; under any circumstances, or for any purpose, 
is rank idolatry. Throughout his lectures he is constantly 
endeavouring to present facts and theft relations from the. 
point of view of his own peculiar monistié conception. Thus, 
science to him is nothing more than description, “ The- 
grandest principles of physics, resolved into their elements, 
differ in no wise from the descriptive principles of the natural 
historian, . . . . . Science completes in thought facts 
‘that are only partly given. This is rendered possible by 
description, for description pre-suppose the interdependence of 
the.descriptive elements: otherwise nothing would be des- 
cribed," and with reference to the objection that description 
leaves the sense of causality unsatisfied, he adds :— 


'* Many imagine they understand motions better when they picture 
to themselves the pulling forces ; and yet the accelévations, the facts, 
accomplish more, without superfluous additions. I hope that the 
science of the fütnre will discard the idea of cause and effect, as being 
formally obscure; and, in my feeling that these ideas contain a 
strong tincture of fetishism, 1 am certainly not alone. The more 
proper course is Zo regard the abstract determinative elements of a 
fact as interdependent in a purely logical way, as the mathematician 
or geometer does. True, by comparison with the will forces. are 
brought nearer to our feeling; but it may be that ultimately the will 
itself will be made clearer by comparison with the accelerations of 
masses,’ 
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" The ` following passage throws further light on Professor 
Mach's peculiar point of view :— . 
* Physiology, in a word; will reveal to us the true real elements of 
the wald. Physiological psychology bears to physics, in its widest 
* sense, a relation similar to that which chemistry beats to physics in its 
Darrowest sense. But far greater than the muiual support of physics 
and chemistry wil oe that which natural science and psychology 
will render each ‘other, and the results that shall spring from this*union 
will, in all likelihood, far outsttip those of the modern mechanical 
physics. . 
* What those ideas are with which we shall comprehend the world 
. when the closed circuit of physical and psychological facts shall iie 
complete before us (that circuit of which we now see only two 
disjoined parts), cannot be foreseen at the outset of the work. . . , . 
Whether ¢he notion which we now call matter will continue ta have a 
scientific significance beyond the c:ude purposes of common life, we 
.do not know. But we certainly shall woader how colours and tones 
which were such innermost parts of us could suddenly get lost in aur 
physical world of atoms ; how we could be suddenly surprised that 
something which outside us simply clicked and beat in our heads 
shouid. make light and music ; and how we could ask whether matter 
can feel, that is to say, whether æ mental symbol for a group of sensa- 
Fons can feel?” A 
Mr. MeCormack's translation is by no fheans always so 
clear, or so accurate, as it miglit be, and it is occasionally marred 
by strangely inelegant or un-English forms of expression, 
arising from his adhering too slavishly to the idioms of the 
German original. Thus we find such phrases as, “ by far not 
so complete," for “not pearly so complete,” and such down- 
right bad grammar as, “ a trained physicist or mathematician 
reads a memoir Z£e a musician reads a score.” 
» 


The Globe Trotter in India two hundred years ago, and other 
Indian Studies. By, MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. (OXON.) 
Fellow of the Bombay University, and Professor of English 
Literature at Elphinstone College, Bombay. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. Paternoster Square. 1895. 


(Jud after a century or two of neglect, the 
: world awakes to knowledge of its good men. "Gemelli 
Careri has been dead close upon two hundred years. The 
‘indomitable courage, the wide range of learning, the - intellect 
in advanze of his time, were so many drawbacks to him in his 
attempts to make his way in the world. Mr. Michael Macmillan 
‘contrives to make the history of his failures and the triumphs 
“he extracted out of his. failures more inspiriting than a 
-hogshead of Mr. Samuel Smiles’ sayings and doings of his too 
"arrogant “self-help” heroes. Gemelli had a business side to 
his character, as witness his advice to his commercial agents 
-as to the best merchandise to take to the East. 
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“One should take those round and long crystals in the shape of an olive 
made at Venice, because Orientals buy them at a high price to ornament their 
arms and legs, which they always leave bare. 'The theriac of Venice is still 
the most esteemed in the East and at Ispahan It can easily be bartered 

. for the precious balm of Persia, that is called the balm of the mummy. A large 
fortune may be gained by making such an exchange with one of the king’s 
eunuchs, for whom it is'collected. To make very considerable gain with 
a small capital and less trouble, it will be necessary to buy at Malta these 
petrified serpents’ tongues and eyes found in the place where St. Paul, accord- 

“ing to the common tradition, caused all the venomous animals of the island 

_ta assemble arid die. They can be bought wholesale at a sou a piece, and in 
Persia and in India are sold for as much as two crowns, and for much more in . 

' China, 1 

In the. essay on “An Anglo-Indian Man of Letters,” other ` 

heights and depths are sounded. Itis the story of Mr. Curwen's 
life, arid in the first page of it Mr. Macmillan -writes :—'* There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Curwen's days were shortened by 
hard work, and by the late hours that have to be kept by a 
journalist." : 

. * ¥ » 

A pleasant essay is Mr. Macmillan’s on Anglo-Indian Words 

and Phrases, Here is its opening :— " 

From a philological point of view India is now in a position similar to that 
of England immedjately after the Norman Conquest, and to her own former 
position at the period of her history when Mahomedan invaders introduced 
Persian and Arabic into the country. Just as in England, after the Norman 
Conquest, there were two nations living side by side, speaking different lan- 
guages, and striving to render themselves comprehensible to each other, so 
now in India we find everywhere Englishmen speaking English, and the 
natives of the country speaking their vernacular, and, as intermediaries be- 
tween the two, the educated native and the Englishman who has mastered 
Hindustani, Marathi, Gujarathi, or whatever vernacular is spoken in the part 
of the country in which he dwells. Norman-French and Anglo-Saxon, after 
one or two centuries, coalesced into one language, and in like manner the 
mixture of Persian and Arabic with Indian vernaculars produced Hindustani- ae 

Men who think will find much to think over in all.these 


reintegratious of an old sheaf. 


Anglo-Urdu Medical Handbook or Hindustani Guide for the 
use of Medical Practitioners (male and female) in Northern 
India, . Compiled by Rev. GEORGE SMALL, M.A. Formerly 
Missionary at Benares, and latterly Missionary to Asiatics in 
London,: in connection with the Strangers Home, Lime- 
House, Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co. London: W. 
Thacker & Co., 87, Newgate Street. 1895. 


MPRIMATURED by. Surgeon-General C, R. Frances and 
Mrs, Fraser Nash, L. R. C. P., the Rev. George Small’s 
Anglo-Urdu Medical Hand-book and Hindustani Guide comes 
to us with excellent letters of introduction. Mr, Small him- 
self does not seer to have had much to do with its compila- 
‘tion, beyond supplying English-Hindustani vocabularies of 
Medical terms and Surgical appliances. We find Mrs. Fraser 
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Nash, F. R. S. P, &c. putting on record her opinion that— 


Practitioners in India will find it very helpful if ‘they provide themselves 
with a supply of the compressed tabloids of drugs prepared by Messrs, 
Burroughes and Wellcome. I myself have found, them most useful, as they 
are of uniform strength and do not alter either in quality or in quantity of the 
drug, even in such a variable. climate; besides which they are very portable, a 
matter of importance when journeying, g 

The book before us is a serviceable hand-book. It does not 
profess to teach the public at large how to doctor itself: it 
just gives the bazar names of serviceable drugs that can be 
obtained in bazars when resort to a hospital is out of the 
question. . 

. A large proportion—though by no means all—of these lady- 
doctors have already found their way to various parts ‘of India, 
and are engaged not only in attendance on patients at hospi- 
tals and in private Zenanas, but also in the medical instruction 
of native women, théir valuable assistants, in the Aimar 
Khédnas,’ or “houses for the sick" Very many others are 

“now attending classes, or “ walking hospitals,” with the view 
of going out as Medical Missionaries to India, and some as 
private and independent practitioners in the cies of Hindustan, 


The Lay of Saint Amin and the Lord of. Resin. Paraphrased 

from Hindi Village Songs. By Richard Greeven, Author 

. of " Heroes Five" and * Knights of the Broom." Calcutta 
~ Thacker, Spink and Co., 1894. 


yr these poetical versions of two popular legends of Nor- 
thern India we have an attempt to introduce to the English- 
speaking public,in a form calculated to attract the average 
reader, a branch of Indian literature, of. which very little is 
known, but which possesses special merits ofits own. By the 
sideof the Old World legends, half political, half religious, 
which are generally supposed to form the staple of Indian ima- 
ginative poetry, there lives, Mr, Greeven tells us, in the. mouths 
of the people, “ a poesy of ballads,” which are intensely human, 
and full of beauty, and which “ breathe a spirit of romance, at 
once pathetic and sublime, for which we may search in vain 
among the poorer classes of our own countrymen.” To a 
knowledge of this unwritten literature there is no royal road. 
To discover it, means diving down. among the dregs of the 
people and listening for hours to the chant of filthy and 
tattered minstrels. It means, further, much patient forbear- 
ance on the part of the listener, and then the “ piecing together 
'.of snatches in the rudest of metres and the most uncouth 
of dialects.” Of the two ballads here freely rendered into 
English verse, one was raked up among the daffalis or 
tabor men, and the other among the mehtars or sweepers, 
^ punc 
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The Lay of Saint Amin is a reminiscence of the. invasions of 
Mahmud of Ghuznee, and illustrates the divisions in families 
consequent on the spread of a new religion. Zahir Pir, the 
hero of the second ballad, was a Rajput princeling of Bagar, 
who, after defeating and slaying two of his cousins who had 
rebelled against him, adopted the Mahomedan religion and 
was eventually swallowed up in a morass, during a battle, 
His worship, which is described by Mr. Greeven in his introduc- 
tion, and the legend which forms the subject of the ballad, are 
peculiar to the sweeper caste. 

. Mr. Greeven’s versions make no pretensions to literalness, He 
has rather treated the originals as materials for a couple of 
English ballads which shall convey a fair idea of their character 
and spirit, without being so obtrusively foreign as to repel the 
general reader. "They cannot consequently claim any scientific 
value ; but if they have the effect of convincing those for whom 
they are intended, that the lower classes of the native population . 
are far from being the soulless creatures they are commonly 
supposed to be, they will have served a worthy ard perhaps a 
tnore useful purpose. 





‘The Fauna of British India. Including Ceylon and Burmah. 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, Edited by W. T. Blanford. Moths, Vol- 
ume III by G, F. Hampson. London, Taylor and Francis, 

. Red Líon Court, Fleet Street. 


6 +N the present volume" says Mr, Hampson in his Pref 

“the two remaining sub-families of the /Voctuide, the 
Focilling and Delloiding, are described. The latter consists of 
slenderly built, semi-diurnal, grass frequenting forms which 
show far greater diversity of structure, in both generic and se- 
condary sexual characters than the other groups of the Noctuide 
and Noline, through forms with oblique palpi, to a group 
possessing palpi of an extremely curved sickle-shaped type: 
from this group arose the stouter built more typically Noctui 
form and nocturnal Focilling and Quadrifine.” 

From the above extract the general reader will have a glance 
of the minute analysis of form and function to which each sub- 
family of moths is subjected. In.the original scheme of this 
. work it was supposed that it would be possible to include 

most of the families of the Pyralidz within the limits of the 
present Volume (III) ; but this has been found impossible, on 
'account of the great activity which has prevailed among stu-. 
dents of Indian moths and the consequently large number of 
' species described. : 
he interest, however, in the pursuit of moths is not always 
due to pure love of knowledge ; its economic uses are most im- 


diüln. 


~ 
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portant, The ravages committed by thé Phycitine, among 
forest trees, corn, cotton, tobacco, &c, render M. Ragondt’s 
first volume more useful than perhaps anything else, except 
perhaps his second volume on the silk-producing Bombycidae 
and Saturnides and on the Galleríine, which will include the 
Pyratide and will make it possible to study the aver! as a 
whole. 

The present volume is a work of great research, containing 
a list of the principal works quoted in the synonyms. and of 
the works which might be referred to by students with ad- 
vantage. It has also a systematic Index. The body of the 
work contains at every 2 or 3 pages a beautiful little engraving . 
of the profile of the moth described and a sketch of the wings, 
with the letter-press description of each distinctive- peculiarity 
of the insect. The get-up of the volume is in the first style of 
printing and engraving and the minuteness of each item of . 
wing, limb or structure will delight the heart of the pure student. 
But as we have said, it would be quite beyond the scope of the 
general reader, the technical terms Mone being such as need 
special study. 


$^ 


The National Review, Edited by L. J. MAXSB, March 1895. 
Edward Arnold, Publisher to the India Office: 37, 
Bedford Street, Strand, London, W. C. 1895. 


N the present number of the National Review, Mx. Benson, 
of“ Dodo” renown, is turning his attention to poetry and 
its future, and has written a paper pandering to the materialist 
spirit of the age in which, ignoring Goethe and Schiller and the 
mould they have helped to impress on modern poetry written 
in English, he arbitrarily selects Rudyard Kipling as an 
ensample of the Modern English School of Poetry. If 
Mr, Benson had any feeling for poetry, he would know that 
Rudyard : Kipling has never been seriously thought of as a poet 
by any body, We are quite sure that he has never seriously 
considered himself one, Mr. Benson says: “Mr, Rudyard 
Kipling is paid for his poetry with bank notes." The manner 
of his payment does not make his verse a bit better or a bit 
worse than it was before he received a shilling for it. 

Mr, Benson depreciates Matthew Artiold’s verse, Matthew 
Arnold never pretended, even to himself, to be a poet. He 
echoed, and echoed creditably. He is right in his denuncia- 
tion of poetasters craving for popularity, “The result of 
such a demand is Martin Tupper, Whittier, Sims, and Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern.” What is wanted in modern poetry 
is reality in lieu of conventionality. 
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‘The Right Honourable W, E. Gladstone. A Study from Life. 
By HENRY W. Lucy; Author of “A Diary of two Parlia- 
ments.” With Frontispiece Portrait specially -taken at 
Cannes, by Mr. Numa Blanc. London: W. H. -Allen 
& Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 1895. 


R, Henry W, Lucy, Mr. Punch’s dog Toby, with whose 

3 piquant and sometimes witty reports of Parliamentary 
sayings and doings so many of us have been so often delighted, 
now.-puts.in an appearance in a novel rôle, as appraiser and 
chronicler of the statesmanship, of the Right Honourable 
W. E. Gladstone. .All apologists for the veteran statesman's 
versatility of change in political front from the high toryism 
.of his Quarterly Review article in the thirties, passionately 
‘insisting on the impossibility of disconnection between Church 
and State, on to his equally passionate insistance now on the l 
rightfulness of the claims to separatism of Welsh dissenters, 
may not: be able to believe, with Mr. Lucy, that tergiversation ^ 
and repudiation of duty are matters to be commended. 
We will not attempt to decide whether Mr. . Lucy is too 
single-minded and honest for equivocation, or whether he 
gives vent to his reasons merely * parliamentarily." _ 

‘We may say that Mr. Lucy has done his: work well according 
to the light that is in him, We quote-from his preface :— 

Mr.-Gladstone has been good enough to give a special sitting for 
the portrait which illustrates the work. It has a peculiar value as 
: presenting to^the public the latest-sun-caught glimpse of-a N 
ace, i 


Indian Polity. Extracts from MAJOR: EVANS BELL’s Works, 
- on the true Imperial Policy with regard to the Government of 
India. -Bombay: Printed at the “Commercial Press, " 
1895. 
R. Wachta talks largely of a “ true imperial policy” and 
its relations to the safety of the Empire. If he 
knew what he was talking about, he would not be so incon- 
siderate. Prince Bismarck and his whilom pupil are the 
two cleverest exponents of "a true imperial policy” the 
world of politics has seen since the days of Cæsar Augustus, 
or Nero. If, in the days ‘when those potentates bore rule, 
he had uttered a thousandth part of the sedition he gives vent to 
(under cover of othér peoples’ names) in the pamphlet before 
us, his life would not have been worth half an hour's purchase, 
The Pax Britannica has given him a right to call his life and 
‘property his own, which his forefathers never enjoyed, either 
when Vikramaditya was king, or when Mogul Emperors ruled 
‘at Delhi. te 
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Major Evans Bell was a patriotic Englishman, He would 
have blushed to see his writings degraded to the uses Mr.Wachta 


‘misdirects them to. 


^A Free Lance in a Far Land. By HERBERT COMPTON, Author 


of “the Dead Man's Gift,” “A Master Mariner," “ A. King's 
'Hussar," etc, etc, Cassell and Company, Limited : London, 
: Paris & Melbourne. 1895. . 
A 7HAT are here set forth as the singular fortunes of Selwyn 
Fyveways were.probably not singular a hundred years 


, ago with a dozen soldiers of fortune in India. Mr. Compton has 


caught the trick of x8th century speech, has book acquaintance 
with the India of the period, and has written a book that will 
be eligible for presentation to our sons when they come home 


"for the holidays. There is nothing in it to scare their immature 
'"moralities, to make them precociously virtuous, or unduly 


to excite their imaginations. In.short, it ig just the sort of | 
novel boys ought to read, if they are to be allowed ‘to read 
novels at all. 


` Fhe Gospel of Buddha according to Old Records. Told by 


"PAUL CARUS. Secofid Edition, Chicago: ‘The Open: Court 
Publishing Company. 1895. 


r[2UDDHA Gaurama's gospel is beantifa to behold. It 


falls behind Jesus Christ's in practicality, but that only 
meansthat it is better suited to the uses of orientals. Its 
dreaminesses and indistinctnesses are the constituents of it 
that please orientals and repel-men of the West. Dr. Paul.Carus 
repeats Buddhist maxims in a less critical fashion than 
Monier Williams and Max Muller have done. 
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THE PILLS 
" Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 
LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWEL. 
"They thvigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and are invaluable 
in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages, For Children and the - 
É ` aged they are priceless, 


THE OINTMENT 
Ts an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers» 
Is tamous for Gout and Rheumatism. For disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 
FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases, it has no-rival; and for contracted and 
stiff joints it acts like a charm, 





Manufactured only at Tuomas HoLLoway’s Establishment, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET (late 533, OXFORD STREET), LONDON, 
And are sold at 15. 13d., 28. od, 4s. 6d. 115., 225., and 33s. each Box or Pot, and may be had of 
Medicine Vendors throughout the World. . 
a Purchasers should look to the Label on the Pots and Boxes. If the addreag 
is not 933, Oxford Street, London, they are spurious. te 
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epus next seven years were apprentice-years, during which 

~ cne had a ċertain share of power and, responsibility, but 
‘was kept, very properly, from uncontrolled work excepting on 
Occasional necessity and for a very short time. The glamour 
of the past gilds the mists; and the vaghe memory of early 
manhood comes to mid with an almost romantic pathos, But 
reason reminds one that there was really much dulness and 
much difficulty surrounding the daily task in so strange a scene. 
As a station for Europeans, Muttra was in those days open to 
many objections ; and éne’s life, for six or seven months of the 
year at least, might have been curtly described by the first 

rine of Goldsmith’s Traveller :— 


*R emote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.” 


Or, if “unfriended” be too strong an expression, another 
word may be sought which should indicate that one saw 
few friends, and of them sometimes saw too much. Coupled 
together in work, meeting again when they got home, fellow- 
sufferers from boredom, heat, and ill-health, men (not to say 
women) in small up-country’ stations before the days of rail- 
ways, must have often longed for a larger circle of existence, 
A few years later it was my fate to pass one hot season in a 
station to which there was no carriage-road, and the only 
other white resident was insane, 

Muttra, before the Mutiny, was not quite so bad as that. 
. Although railways did not exist—either there or in any other 
-part of India—there was a metalled road from Agra. The 
city and neighbourhood were interesting; and the European 

D society contained, besides the civil staff, a regiment of native 
cavalry anda “troop,” as it was called, of Bengal horse-artil- 
lery ; some score of European Officers were attached to these 
corps; there were several accomplished men among them, and 
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some agreeable ladies. On the whole, it was possible to pass 
a summer in Muttra Cantonments without hating anybody, 
even one’s most intimate friends. 

The antiquarian and historical interests of the town and dis- 
trict, may be found in the District Memoir by the late Mr. F, S.- 
Growse, C, I. E., a profound Hindi scholar, who long held office 
there, and who—wherever he might be stationed—always devot- 
ed himself to local studies with honourable zeal. Enough for 
the present purpose may be stated in a few words, ` The dis- 
trict is the Holy Land of that large section of the Hindus 
amongst whom Vishnu is the chief object of adoration, and the 
chief representative of that deity is the demi-god Sri- Krishna, 
alleged to have been born; there: the exact site of his birth- 
place being traditionally ascribed to Mahában, a village on the 
opposite bank of the Jumna to Muttra city, and about six 
miles lower down the river. Down to the later times of the 
Moghuls the district was still largely uncultivated and covered 
with forest; and it had been a sacred home of Buddhism, 
probably, before t&e Krishna myth arose. "The circuit of over 
150 miles of which Muttra may be called the centre, is known 
as “ Brij Mandal,” and it teems with monuments and shrines 
connected with the hero and his kindred. The circuit of pil- 
grimage is partly coincident with that pursued by foreign 
tourists; and the first stage, westward, is a small but very holy 
town called Govardhan, where there are two large masonry 
reservoirs, each surrounded by temples, tombs, and stone-steps 
for the use of bathers, In the autumn feast of the Diwd/é 
when the new moon of the month of Karttik is seen, the Hindus 
of the neighbouring towns and villages collect at Govardhan 
to worship Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, bathing and 
lighting lamps; and it was the custom for the District Officer 
to go to the place and pitch tents, where he not only watched 
the celebration in the cause of order, but entertained such of 
the European ladies and gentlemen as might desire to be 
spectators. It was a curious and interesting experience. The 
camp of the local magnate—an accomplished man, one of the 

` Caledon family, who afterwards became a Companion-of-the- 
Bath—was set up at “Suraj Mall's Chuttry," in the depth 
of a wild wood, where the monument of the founder of 
the Bhuttpore State fronts a vast reservoir with stone 
steps and carved jetties: a venerable banian-tree shading the 
southern side, with pendent branches sending shoots towards 
the ground, and affording shelter for the tents. Hence, afte 
dark, we proceeded, on elephants, to the tank of Baldeo 
Sing, the last but one of the Bhurtpote Princes, where we 
found the vast multitude collected on the lofty stairs that 
léd down to the water. All the walls and towers were illumi- 
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nated ; and from time to time some one would send a clay 
lamp floating on the murky water ; and a muffled roar, accom- 
panied by a clapping of innumerable hands, would break the 
silence, 
In the following spring I had my first experience of district 
work in the fields and without immediate guidance, The 
season was hot and dry; heavy hail-storms accompanied the 
setting in-of the hot weather ; and the people complained that 
their crops were ruined, so that they could not pay the share 
of the rent which, in the East, forms the back-bone of the State- 
revenue, Accordingly Mr, Alexander sent me to examine the 
afflicted tracts, making notes of the state of the harvest, and 
write a report for him to submit to the Board. The service 
was trying ; but it was one that had to be entrusted to some 
‘one who, whatever might be his deficiencies in point of experi- 
ence, might be trusted to be more impartial than the native 
Sub-Collector. A word of explanation may be permissible 
here, The word “Collector” suggests to „English ears an 
official—however respectable—who is in a strictly subordinate 
position, calling on householders for-their rates, with an inkhorn 
fixed in the buttonhole of his coat. In India it means some- 
thing considerably higher, which is unknown in British institu-- 
tions, combining tbe position of a Deputy-Lieutenant with 
some of the duties of 4 Chairman of Quarter-Sessions. At 
the time of which I am writing, the Collector and Magistrate 
afa District was the representative of the Government in a 
eis of perhaps 3,000 square miles, with an average population 
of, say, a million of human beings; and an administrative 
factotum to a greater extent than now, when-the division of 
labour is better understood and more practised. Thus, my 
chief was not only the head of the correctional tribunals of the 
whole district and of the police; he was also responsible for 
the roads, the ferries, the jails; he had-to control the accounts 
of the local treasury, being further responsible for the collection - 
of the dues and taxes by which it was replenished, and for the 
periodical transmission of the contents to head-quarters. He 
. had even to inspect the public dispensaries, to direct the rude 
municipal management of large - towns, and—since Mr, 
Thomason’s educational reform,—to inspect and stimulate the 
~ national schools. To aid him in these multifarious occupations, 
he had usually two European members of the “ Covenanted 
lervice " at the central station ; while the district was divided, | 
r administrative purposes, into some half-dozen TZahszlis or 
fiscal unions, each under a native officer, called—in that part 
|! of India—Zahsilddr, the same that has been above called 
* Sub-Collector," This official controlled the actual agrarian 
affairs and the payments of the heads of villages and other 
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landholders, and was also an “ Officer of Police” and often a 
" Deputy- Magistrate" Such was the rural magnate whom I 
was now to accompany in his enquiries, ascertaining the extent 
of the calamity in each estate or township, and preparing the 
materials on which Mr. Alexander was to base his report to 
the Board, with recommendations as to the amount of demand 
to be suspended, or altogether remitted, as the case might be; 

Tt was my first responsible charge ; and I-hope that it received 
all due attention. The Sub:Collector was a high-born Saiad— 
a descendant of the prophet Mahomed ; and I recollect how, 
-after the labours of the day were ended, we sate together and 
'exchanged opinions and information on many matters beyond: 
the immediate object of our mission. 

The occupation was instructive, if somewhat exhausting ; 3 
“and. I returned to Muttra, when it was over, improved in local 
and general knowledge, but considerably affected in bodily 
strength. I succeeded, however, in producing a report which 
satisfied my superiors, and received, in due course, the favour- 
‘able acknowledgments of the Board. The year wore on, in 
sickness and depression for myself, in drought and distress— 
which was far worse—for the people of the district. Cloüds ^ 
gathered, to be anxiously watched, as we sate gasping in our 
gardens of an evening. after the sweltering day was done: but 
the rain held off till all expected one Of those periodical famines 
for which India has such an unhappy reputation. The last 
calamity of this kind, in Hindustan Proper, had come to an & 
in 1838, and another was now about due, as droughts in th 
region occur, usually, at intervals of eleven years. The present 
instance, fortunately, proved to be neither of wide extent nor 
of long duration: nevertheless it was a time both of mental 
anxiety and of physical suffering while it lasted. 

‘One personal consolation I had, in the conclusion of my last 
period of probation. The systematic examinations which have 
‘since addéd so much to the troubles of young officers were 
then only menaced ; in the mean time we were judged in a less 
formal, but not perhaps less effectual, way. By the method 
‘adopted soon after—and still, I believe, in force—a young man. 
has to prepare by study for a set of questions on law (police 
and revenue,) and for written and colloquial tests in thé verna- ` 
cular of his province; and he can hardly attain proficiency 
‘otherwise than by actual study. In the earlier days the proz 
blem was dealt with in a rougher, but more practical, manne 
“solved in walking," so to say: the object being to ascertat 
‘the amount of zeal and intelligence which the young officer 
had brought to bear upon his work during his pupillary stage. 
At might be objected that his knowledge must have been gain- 
ed at the expense of the people; but in all learning of this 
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kind there must be experiment, even if the experiments Occa- 
sionally involve vivisection. Besides, we had very little power ; 
and if a competent and conscientious chief was at hand to 
control, and a more experienced colleague was ready to advise 

, on reference, the mischief done might be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The native staff was composed of able and practiged. 
hands, who doubtless took some advantage, to their own profit, 
of the young officer's ignorance ; but, with due vigilance on his 
part, and a knowledge on theirs that they would undoubtedly 
suffer most severely if their machinations came -to light, one. 
hoped that here also less harm ensued than might be feared 
on first judgment. ; 
In any case, my probation came to an end. Accompanied. 

by a confidential report from Alexander, some of the notes of 
revenue-work and judgments in petty trials went before the 
ieutenant-Governor ; and he, on due consideration of this. 
‘material, was pleased to find one capable of exercising “ full: 
powers” and to gazette one’s name for transfer to another dis- 
mit. as “ Joint-Magistrate.” The new district was Mynpoory, 
I found two friends, both of whom aftetwards obtained: 
as puisne judges of the provincial High-Court. 
Em nior was Robert Spankie, son of a well-known lawyer 
and politician, Mr. Serjeant Spankie, M. P. Him I succeeded: 
as Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector. The junior was 
the gentleman who has since become Sir Richard Oldfield. 
Our chief was Charles Raikes, à good officer and skilful writer 

| on professional subjects, whose Motes om the North-West Pros 








ces had lately attracted attention, and may be still read 

' with pleasure and profit by those who care to have an insight 
into thé, rural life of Hindustan. Mr. Raikes, with equal 

knowledge and sympathy, exhibits a condition of society still; 

I suppose, maintained in the more sequestered parts; the 

homestead and the wells bathed in rich crops and shaded by 

odorous mango-trees ; the tribal hospitalities, the family jars, 

the accountant, the banker, and all the simple machinery of 

village economy. Mynpoory was a more accessible district than 

Muttra; and the duty of providing for the peace and plenty 

of the Grand Trunk Road devolved on its Collector. "This 

` vast undertaking, already mentioned, has been entirely eclipsed 
since those days, the East Indian Railway running nearly 
parallel and taking the through traffic. But, at the time of 
. which I write, it was in full work up the whole great ZZa£weg 
rom Calcutta to Kurnal; a metalled causeway, with avenues 
| trees on the berms, and, at distances of ten or twelve miles, 
a camping ground with stores and market, a caravansarai for 
Asiatic travellers, and a resthouse for Europeans. This great 
work had. been originated by Lord William Bentinck, and was. 
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maintained by the Central Government; but the charge of the 
supplies and the stations devolved on the authorities of the 
various districts through which it might pass; and those of 
Mynpoory were, for the time, entrusted to me. 

The weather was still very hot, owing to the holding off of 
the monsoon; and I have a vivid recollection of that autumn, 
passed under canvas for the most part. Our little household 
had been increased before we left Muttra ; a child had been 
born to us, and we had also undertaken the charge of a young 
orphan of Musalman origin,named Khairáti, who followed us 
to our new district, He was a well-conducted lad, with gentle 
manners, who ultimately became au ordained minister under 
the style of * The Reverend William Plumer." 

All were in a state of more or less prostrated strength, when, 
oné morning, about Christmas, a letter arrived from Agrag 
announcing that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor had been 
pleased to appoint me to be Assistant-Superintendent at Dehra, 
Doon. It was, perhaps, a commencement of trouble—had one 
only known it—; and I afterwards heard that the worthy patzass 
whose kindly favour had selected me for the post, had e: 
ed some doubt as to the future that he was preparingg 
The Doon was a miniature district, with a sparse popu ts- 
and a scanty revenue ; and he knew that the light gn 
remote situation might prove a Capua for a young officer, gt" 
he knew that my ‘health was not.good ; and he, doubtless, 
hoped that a year or two of comparative rest in a good climate 
might set up his protegé and qualify him for renewed exertion 
hereafter, And if his honoured life had been prolonged, 
Thomason might have aided the fulfilment of any such plan 
that he might have been good enough to entertain, To us, at 
the moment, the change appeared an unalloyed benefit ; and 
surely no one entering that lovely valley, in a bright, sunshiny 
morning in January, could have felt any misgiving. As we 
rode down the romantic gorge of the Mohan Pass, we saw before 
us the wooded hills standing out among the shining streams, 
aud fields rich with sugar-cane and other young crops of tender 
green ; blossoming trees shaded the rose-bordered road, while, 
in front, at a distance of ten or twelve miles, rose the lower 
range of the Himalayas, with the white cottages of Mussoorie 
and Landour scattered like sheep about the summits. 

We were hospitably received by my new chief, Mr. Alexander 
Ross, the Superintendent of the Doon, and soon experienced 
the relief from the heat and drought of the plains that we "d 
left behind us. The work proved to be easy; the Superinter 
dent was also Civil Judge, and gladly left the executive work 
to his Assistant. I had' to attend to the police reports and 
summons-cases, the jail, roads, and treasury; all on a smaller 
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and simpler scale than had. been the case in the more important 
districts where I had spent the greater part of the last two years, 
. Soon after my arrival, I made my first visit to the sanitarium 
of Mussoorie, which, for years to come, was to be the nearest 
approach to a “Home” that India was to afford us. The 
excursion is worth mentioning only for the extraordinary 
severity of the weather, which struck one particularly after the 
more than.tropical heat that one had experienced, a few months 
before, at no great distance. On attaining. a height of about ' 
6,000 feet, my companion and self were fain to dismount 
and lead our horses, one of which presently broke away and 
disappeared in a snow-drift. The whole mountain was a white 
and shapeless mass; and it was not without difficulty that, as 
darkness was falling, we succeeded in reaching the house of a 
friend who gave us dinner and a shakedown for the night. 
` Before morning many wanderers, less fortunate than ourselves, 
had perished in the snow. 
` The next two years were spent partly at this hill-station, 
though never again in such Arctic conditions, In spring it 
was delightful to hear the invisible cuckeo calling from the 
sides of the hills, clothed with wood, and bright with the crim- 
son blossoms of the rhododendron ; and when the summer drew 
on, the mornings were embalmed in the breath of the wild rose, 
and the dewy evenings illuminated by the starlight of uncloud- 
ed skies, The rainy season, too, was not without a sombre 
charm, when a tide of white cloud swept up from the Doon 
and swallowed up the landscape, opening at times to reveal 
impses as of some enchanted vision. The drawback was in 
the necessity of frequent visits to the Doon, where—at that 
time—the offices and courts remained open all through the 
year. The old road, by Jhirrápani and Rajpore, was very steep, 
and apt to be blocked by sudden falls of shale and stones; 
it was a hot ride, sometimes in soaking rain ; and wher one 
got to Dehra, the scene was apt to be indescribably depressing ; 
a dripping solitude, where fatigue and sudden chill turned 
readily to fever. ` 
I bave very little other recollections of this first residence 
in the Doon. One winter we had the pleasure of receiving, in 
our little cottage at Dehra, the correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, Bayard Taylor, afterwards U. S. Ambassador in 
Prussia. He was then a slim young mau with a Bedouin cast 
of countenance, who, after wide travel in Europe and America, 
had come to India by way of Asia Minor and Egypt, and who 
brought us letters from friends, notably Baird Smith, of the 
Bengal Engineers, the husband of De Quincey the d Opium- 
eater's " daughter. A man of general ability and experience, 
Taylor united a poet’s. imagination with a. most remarkable 
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power of expression ; using—perhaps sometimes abusing—the- 
art of the “word-painter.”” He visited the monuments of 
Moghul architecture with my friend Sherer; and his descrip- 
tions, always picturesque, were more accurate than they might 
have been under less skilled inspiration.* 

Another recollection of this period is the visit to Mussoorie 
of the young Maharaja Duleep Singh, who came up from Futa 
tehgurh, accompanied by his guardian, Sir John Login, and 
occupied the house known as * The Castle," above the Landour 
bazaar, which we had rented in the previous season, He had’ 
lately become a Christian, and seemed a gentle and happy 
youth, of whose sad and stormy future no symptoms were per- 
ceptible, The story of his after-life is mostly told in Lady 
Login’s memoir of her husband. 

The life of a Magistrate in an Indian watering-place is now 
probably pleasanter than it was in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. The Superintendent of the Doon has now a good court- 
house, with offices, in a central part of Mussoorie; and 
or the subordinate to whom he may entrust that portion of/his 

_ duties, can carry or*work in a good climate, without the constant 
expense and exposure of going every week to Dehra. Organi- 
sation, too, is probably better, and public opinion stronger and 
more healthy. In the days of my assistantship the European 
element was not easy to control; and strange quarrels used 
to come before one, sometimes fin court; sometimes elsewhere, 
A gallant Colonel of Irregular Cavalry once carried irregularity. 
so far as to chastise a policeman who endeavoured to enforce. 
a municipal rule against exercising dogs on the “Mall; ” ana 

.when I threatened to fine him, sent “a friend” to-me. By 
letting the matter drop I probably saved his commission. 
He was afterwards murdered by his own men. 

In the beginning of the hot season of 1853, Mr. Thomason, 
thinking, perhaps, that I had been long enough in Capua, sent 
me as Joint-Magistrate to Hurriana, where we had to take up 
our abode at Hissar, near Hansi, once the capital of the “ Sailor- 
Raja,” George Thomas. We could get no house in the tiny 
“station,” and had to fit up a few rooms on the city-wall,. 
with the native town on one hand and a desolate white road 
on the other. Nothing could exceed the dulness of this remote’ 
place, on the very edge of the great Bikaneer Desert, and 
itself only accessible by the help of camels. The chief vegeta- 
tion indigenous to the sandy soil was only scanty brushwood 
of the Babool (gum Arabic) and the Fardshk (Tamarisk); and. 
all about were wide plains mainly tenanted by: antelope 


_ * See Visit to India, China and Japan. 1855. 
T W, H. Allen and Company. 1890. 
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and bustard. Everyone kept greyhounds, and there was good 
shooting. 

The greater part of the next eighteen months passed almost 
without events in this sequestered scene. The district forms 
part of the old “ Delhi-territory ;" and has been, since the 
Mutiny, a part of the Punjab Province. While I was there, it 
was attached to the “ North-West” Lieutenancy, but ander 
somewhat peculiar regulations, among which one of the most 
singular, was one concerning cattle-lifting which may justify a 
passing notice. It was a consequence of the conditions of the 
district, that oxen and cows were easily found straggling in 
search of the scanty pasture, and equally easily driven off 
through the jungles by lawless men. From time immemorial, 
therefore, the custom called “ &/67" had prevailed ; whenever 
a herdsman lost any of his cattle, he took up the track of their 
footsteps aeross the roadless plain; and, on arriving. at the 
first village where they seemed to stop, he was entitled to 


“> demand restitution unless the villagers could satisfy him that 
"Uc track had passed on, when the responsibility was transferred 


» 


to the inhabitants of the next place. This custom, reduced to. 

a system and entrusted to the police, afforded a remedy, more 

effectual than. strictly lawful, for a great social evil. The 

. villagers with whom the last Ko remained, by reason of their 

inability to carry it further, were held answerable; not to the 
criminal law, however, but to specific damages. 

Before leaving Hissar, I, too, had a little piece of detection 


; todo which may be worth recording. It has been already 


--mentioned that the divorced wife of my French Creole friend 
D.——had left the Mauritius with her daughter, and that I had 


- engaged to trace her, if—as was believed—they had come to 


India. I now, unexpectedly, came upon the track of these un- 
happy fugitives in the neighbouring state of Nabha, My police 
ascertained that, some years back, a European woman, with a 
female child, had arrived one night at the small capital, and 
had sought assistance from the Raja, a Jat chief, named Deben- 
dra Singh. The Raja agreed to employ the lady as a musician, 
and she took up her quarters in the palace with her daughter. 
Time passed, and the Raja was deposed for complicity with the 
Sikhs in the Punjab wars, and sent to Hindustan on a 
handsome pension. He had been allowed to reside at Bindra- 
bun, in the Muttra District, where, indeed, he had been when 
we were at Muttra, It was now believed that the lady had 
died, but nothing was known of the daughter. Seeing that these 
facts pointed strongly to Mme. D. ,L next wrote to the 
Magistrate of Muttra, relating them briefly, and begging 
him to make further enquiries. It then came out that 
the mother and daughter had been those that I surmised; 
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' but the mother was now dead and the daughter had entered 
the Raja's semana, As he now represented her to be his. 
wife, and as she, for her part, firmly refused to leave him, 
nothing more could be done; and poor M. D, had to give up 
all hope of being ever again united to his family. 

The one great event of that time, for India, as for his many 
friends and admirers, was the premature death of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, of which a pathetic account is given in Sir R.. 
Temple’s book already cited. On the 14th September, 1853, he 
had been appointed Governor of Madras; but on the 27th he 
died, unconscious of the great honour. On the 3rd October 
Lord Dalhousie recorded the Minute an extract from which 
was given above, and published it in the Gaze//e as a notifica- 
tion to all India. In my liumble way, I endeavoured to testify 
my admiring regret in some lines that were, I believe, inserted 
in the leading local paper ; I only recollect the following :— 

* He died —true champion—with his armour on, 
ane rea vas of a Paila erusa ; ` : 
All selfish yearnin or repose forego 
Till God’s pes paying hand the leur duped ; qoem 
He loved the poor; ah! Never be it said, —— 
‘They praised him, living, but forgot him dead.’ " 


Thomason's successor, Mr. John Russell Colvin, came to us 
from the Lower Provinces, selected by Dalhousie, by reason of a 
high reputation for industry and intelligence: he had been 
Private Secretary to Lord Auckland during the troubl ewith Dost 
Muhamad in 1838; and an interesting account of his services " 
has been written by his distinguished son.* Sinister influences 
were now to arise and cloud the rest of my path; but they ^ 
did aot originate witb Mr. Colvin, Like his predecessor, he had ' 
been trained in Oriental learning by my father, aud he showed 
to his old Professor's son a good deal of the same kindness. 
During the cold weather a scandal had arisen in the district 
of Saharanpore, adjoining the Doon, and, next to the Doon, 
the most northerly part of the N.-W. P. and of the tract 
bounded by the Jumna and Ganges. Two great irrigation 
works were in hand, and the Collector had also much employ- 
ment for labour in his own district works. In order to mitigate 
the pressure on the peasantry thus caused, and to see fair-play 
in the supply of hands, he had instituted a sort of corvée- 
system, illegal, perhaps, but inspired by a wise humanity. Aud 
in like manner he had arranged for the supply of carriage, 
whether for materials or for the march of troops. Sub-Collec- 
tors were compelled to prepare lists of villages showing the 
resources of each, and to take the utmost care that the 
demands of public officers, for labour or for carriage, were met 





"o * Russell Coluin, in “ Rulers” Series, Oxford, 1894. 
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s 
fairly to each village and in due proportion, In these things 
the Collector was only bent upon introducing just and humane 
methods into what was elsewhere carried on in corruption 
and oppression. But, unhappily, he was a man of strong 
character and acute intellect: and he made enemies among 
the' native officials, who found their means of peculation 
observed and checked in a way that seriously dicen their 
illicit profits. In such cases an. atmosphere of calumny soon 
closes about the superior man's good name ; and all the more 
readily if his superiority be frank and outspoken, Mr, C., 
having made enemies around him, was denounced to the local 
Government : Colvin, with the zeal of a new position, ordered 
an enquiry ; and when C. not only admitted, but attempted to 
justify, his alleged abuse of authority, he was transferred 
to another charge, the adjoining district of Muzafarnagar. 
Here, I suppose, he worried the Government with over-earnest 
protestations ; the end was that he was suspended from em- 
ployment, and my humble and relatively unpractised self 
appointed to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of the 
district. This was great promotion for a young officer who 
had been only five years at work ; and P knew, of course, that 
' it could be only for a short time. Still, so long as it lasted, 
it was an interesting and usefullesson, though by no means 
light or easy. My European staff consisted solely of a young 
civilian who had just joined, knowing little of law, nothing of 
the vernacular, and’ not much of aught else; a brave and 
excellent young man, whose legal jurisdiction extended only 
to afine of 50 Rupees. Necessarily the whole control of the 
district fellon me, and.I had to labour, literally, day and 
night. At the end of about six weeks, a senior, of due stand- 
ing and experience, arrived to take charge, and I fell back on 
the more appropriate post of * Joint.” 

During my brief charge of the district I had the privilege 
of attending the opening of the Ganges Canal at Rurki, in 
March, 1854. It was a lovely spring morning ; the mountains 
looked down with their immemorial crest of ice glittering in 
the sunrise; a dense crowd filled the surrounding ps over 
which leapt the light arches of the Soláni aqueduct, lined with 
HEU sepoys; and, as the Lieutenant-Governor lifted 

the bar that opens the sluice gate, the troops fired a feu-de-7oiz, 
and the European spectators raised “a cheer for Colonel 
Cautley," the Engineer-in-Chief, as, with folded arms and bent 
head, he silently watched the inrush of the waters that were to 
save a million fields from famine so long as the British rule in 
India should last. I had already provided for the transmission 
of a message by posting mounted policemen between Rurki and 
Meerut—then the nearest telegraph office, No hitch occurred ; 
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the messengers galloped as they were bid. In the evening 
all the Europeans present sate down to dinner in a large tent, 
erected for the purpose ; the Lieutenant-Governor rose- to ad- 
dress us; and,ere he had done speakíng, the answer of Lord 
Dalhousie from Calcutta ‘was put into his hand:—" have 
received your message: all honour to Colonel Cautley !^ As I 
rode slowly home by moonlight, an open carriage caught me up, 
in which was seated Sir Henry Lawrence, who had come up 
from his post in Rajputana to, witness the ceremony. He 
offered me a seat, and one of his grooms led my horse, while 

I shared the carriage with that good and great man, whom I 
was never to see again. 

By this time the change of the old order was ripening fast ; 
evil omens rose; the demeanour of the native troops showed 
ill-will and ill-discipline ; sensitive persons began to take vague 
counsel for the future; the rest of Anglo-Indian Society going 
carelessly on, “as in the days of Noe" Life in a smal se- 
questered district was almost uneventful. In the hot weather you 
were left to yourself in your own share of the work; the Chief 
commonly assigning to his Joint almost uncontrolled jurisdic- 
tion over at least half the district ; when there was an Assistant, 
he took the Treasury and other business not requiring much 
initiative: a native Deputy did some of the less responsible 
duty, criminal and fiscal, 1f you fell sick, you could wot get 
medical advice, or change of air, except by being carried in a 
litter across a country without carriage-roads, which, in health, 
you crossed on horse-back. If your family was on the hills, 


you might spend months without hearing a lady's voice or . 


speaking your native language. When the rains were over and 
the power of the sun’ began to decrease, thé chief went aff to. 
his own special, subdivision, and the Joint to his, abundant 
camp-equipage being maintained for each. The duties invalved 


were pleasant and interesting. Camp was pitched in some. 


f grove of ancient mango-trees, not far from the village well. 
In the early morning one mounted one's horse, usually a hardy 
country-bred with a little jumping in him; the greyhounds 
followed, and the groom, perhaps, carried your gun. Thus 
equipped, the European officer rode over the fields, now coursing 
a hare, now firing atan antelope,laying out a line of road, 
or inspecting ‘the crops and fallows: a gallop home over walls 
and ditches bringing him to bath and breakfast, All day he 
administered justice in the open air, or listened to the com- 
plaints of litigious landholders, tempered by the presence 
of neighbours restrictive of too much misrepresentation: at 
sunset a stroll through the village streets, an inspection of 
school or police office, and the short day was gone. 

At the beginning of 1856, my chicf, Mr. Robert Thornhill, 


t 


ro 
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. was sent to. Futtehgurh as District Judge, and I was once more 


putin charge of the post, not altogether without hope of a 
long incumbency. Mrs. Thornhill was a grand-daughter of the 
great Mrs, Siddons and had ina marked degree the Kemble good 
looks. She was murdered, the following year, with her husband 
and child. I had been marching in the northerfi tract 
bordering on the district of Saharanpore, where my old. 
chief, Mr, Ross, was now Collector. One morning the post-bag 
proved to contain the following letter from Mr. Muir, Secretary 
to Government :— 

“Mr. Colvin is sorry to be unable to leave you in charge 
of the M. District, as it has been applied for by B., who is 
seven years your senior. He would be glad to know if you 
would like to go to the Doon, peuding further promotion.” 

The words that I have underlined made all the difference : un- 
der Ross's advice I accepted the offer, with whatever misgivings, 
There would be no increase of pay ; there would, on the other 
hand, be considerable increase of expense; instead of a sub- 
ordinate position in a place where one negd neither dress nor 
entertain and could live Robinson Crusoe, one would now have 
to keep up two establishments and head society in the largest 
European community north of Calcutta, Nevertheless, as it 
seemed to my wife and self and to our kind neighbour, 
the refusal of so figttering an offer would have been both 
ungracious ànd imprudent; while the final clause appeared to 
signify that, after a not too long interval, more lucrative ad- 
vancement would be forthcoming. So reasoning, we senta 
grateful acceptance; and, before the hot weather set in, I was 
back in the Doon as Chief. I took a small house at Mussoorie 
for my now increasing family, neither motber nor children 
‘being strong enough to dispense with a hill-climate for the 
‘summer, For myself 1 had a pied-à-terre near my office at 
Dehra, arranging for an occasional exchange with the Assistant 
when I took a run up hill. The life at first resembled that 
which one had led as Assistant Superintendent a few years 
before ; only that the interest and responsibility were greater. 
I planted the road from Dehra to the foot of the hills with 
trees, and organised district communications, which were in a 
very backward state: before I left, a complete system of roads 
had been introduced into the western side of the valley, where 
the tea plantations were, and many of the streams were 
crossed, for the first time, by serviceable bridges ; in the town 
of Dehra a Municipal Council was established, and the streets 
were paved and drained. But I must not anticipate. 

The years to which this chapter is devoted were years of 


‘change and movement in Upper India, The Calcutta Review, 


originated by the late Sir John Kaye, had called out the 
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abilities of Henry Lawrence, Arthur Broome, and others of 
local celebrity ; and the problems of Indian life and adminis- 
tration received an attention which they had not attracted | 
before, unless in rare books like those of Shore and Sleeman. 
The Friend of India, a weekly paper set on foot by the late 
J. C. Blarshman, was published at Serampore, an old mission- 
eary station on the bank of the Hooghly, opposite Barrackpore ; 
and this paper long maintained a somewhat unique character : 
M, being succeeded in the editorial chair by Meredith Town- 
send, afterwards well-known in London as co-editor of The: 
Spectator. The basis of The Friend was a firm belief in the 
Gospel, and in the work which the first Editor’s Rev. father had 
helped to start at Serampore in Lord Minto’s time. To this 
was added a warm admiration for the then Governor-Gene- 
ral, Lord Dalhousie, and a conviction that, under such a Chief, 
the blessings of civilisation would be spread over the land. 
It would be harsh to say that the work was to be done without 
regard to principles of ordinary morality, per fas e nefas ; but it 
did strike some of „the less convinced observers that the 
crusader-spirit sometimes carried these Indian doctrinaires too 
far; aud that it was more than difficult to discern the finger 
of Providence in some of the high-handed measures of the 
day—however well-meant they might be. In the interior of 
the country—“the Mofussil,” as we used to call it—literature 
did not ‘altogether languish, So far back as Lord Auckland’s 
time a periodical had run a two years’ course, under the title of 
“ Meerut Universal Magazine,” which had, in its place and day, 
a great reputation. The Editor was Captain Harvey Tuckett, 
of the 11th Hussars, whose duel with Lord Cardigan led to the 
trial of that pugnacious peer in 1840.* Tuckett was assisted 
by much local talent, including H. Torrens, of whom mention 
has been already made, and Elliot, afterwards known as Sir 
H. M, Elliot, K.C.B., Dalhousie’s Foreign Secretary, and 
author of the great work on Indian History in eight volumes, 
which must always be a guide to English students. The M.U.M,, 
as it was affectionately called, waged war against Calcutta and 
all its ways ; but the movements of the public service dispersed 
its contributors ; it came to an end in 1837; and copies are 
now so scarce that—with the exception of one in the India: 
office—I know of none existing. 





* The story does not belong to my subject; but it is curious to think 
of such things liappening since the accession of our present sovereign. "The 
quarrel arose out of letters in which Tuckett criticised his Colonel’s conduct 
in a newspaper. The combatants fought on Wimbledon Common, and T. was 
severely wounded. Cardigan was acquitted, on a flaw purposely introduced 
in the indictment, by a Court consisting of the entire House of Lords. 
(16th February 1841.) í 
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. The M. U. M. made two thick volumes ; I possessed a copy, 
but found it too bulky to carry about, and sold it to John Lang, 
of the Mofussilite, a remarkable Indian man-of-letters, who was 
collecting a library at Meerut Lang was, I believe, of 
Australian origin ; but he had been educated at Cambridge and 
called to the English Bar, where he was a contemporary and 
associate of Tom Taylor, Alfred Bate Richards, and my friend, 
Henry Sherer. Dissatished with London openings, he came 
out to India when Hardinge was Governor-General, married a 
Miss Peterson, and tried his fortune at the bar of the Calcutta 
Courts, Not succeeding at once, he accepted an engagement 
as Editor of a new journal to be founded at Meerut, under the 
title of “The Mofussilite”; aud by the time under notice 
was an established journalist and social celebrity in all the 
Upper Province. His paper enjoyed the distinction of produc- 
ing the most laconic leading article on record ; it appeared in 


71850, when England was in one of her periodic flurries about 


a West-of-England clergyman, named Gorham, whom Bishop 

hilpotts, of Exeter, refused to induct into his living, on the 
allegation of unsound doctrine. The mattet was heard in the 
Queen’s Bench, and carried thence into the Privy Council, 
where the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed himself in 
favour of Mr. Gorham; the Bishop of Exeter excommuni- 
cated his Primate, and all England rang with -the controversy. 
It was during this excitefnent that Lang was, one morning, called 
upon to write a “leader” on the prevailing topic. He was 
of convivial habits, and his matutinal head-ache often led to 
short paragraphs and most unblushing excuses: on this 
occasion he was thought to have out-done himself. The entire 


article consisted of these words :— 


“THE GORHAM CASE, 
* D-n the Gorham case.” 

Readers were convulsed. 

'There is little admirable in the incident; butitis perhaps 
worth recording, if only as a sample of the liberty allowed to 
a general favourite by the. Anglo-Indian, public, and the ease 
with which that public was amused. 

The first up-country journal was not the Mofussilite; a 
clever Irishman had established a short-lived paper called 77e 
Agra Akhbar, and, after its demise, another paper had arisen 
in its place, called Ze Agra Messenger, in connection with the 
Delhi Gazette, which latter lingered into comparatively recent 
days : a comic “ Weekly” also appeared at Delhi, at such fitful 
intervals as were permitted by the supply of matter supposed 
to be amusing. The conductors of these journals’ were all 
known to me in 1856, and I was not guiltless of contribution 
to their columns, 
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The managing proprietor of the Delhi Press was Francis 
Place, son of that once famous radical tailor in whose back- 
shop the Benthamites hatched the Westminster Review. | P. was 
a somewhat unworthy representative of his sire, being, indeed, a 
very chief among the Philistines; but let that pass ! At the 
timeswhen I served in the Delhi territory, he was in England, 
his work being carried on by a genial colossus, named John 
O’Brien Saunders, whose son, I believe, still manages the leading 
Calcutta Journal. 

We persuaded this gentleman to start a monthly periodical at 
Delhi, in humble imitation of the Bentleys, Blackwoods, etc., of 

‘those days. When poor Place heard of the enterprise, he said 
sadly : :—“ Yes, it is Saunders’ Magazine, I see; but, alas! it 
is Place’s money.” At the same time my gifted friend, Sherer, 
opened fire at Agra with an opposition serial, which even his 
graceful wit was unable to redeem from premature decay, 
The Delhi wags produced the following epigram on Ledle’s 
Miscellany, as the Agra Magazine was entitled :-— 

“ My first is the heaviest metal known, 
My second is not true : 2 
- My whole is a ‘Miscellany’ | 
Compounded of the two” 

Among other of our contemporaries was à Punjab organ 
known as the Lahore Chronicle, conducted by a semi-educated 
man of the name of Cope, who had come out to India asa 
private soldier. In 1854, this man, who had been Secretary to 
the local. Committee of the Paris Exhibition, was found to have 
detained a case of jewellery entrusted to him for transmission. 
The goldsmiths were disappointed and very angry; public 
feeling was roused, and C. was threatened with criminal pro- 
ceedings. He used his paper to appease outraged morality, and 
those whom he had formerly annoyed and offended by un- 
mannerly criticism, availed themselves of the opportunity to 
be revenged. Thus, on C. publishing a lamentable protest 
against premature condemnation, a contemporary produced 
these lines :-— 

« Alas ! poor C—e 3 and so you say 
Your enemies are cruel 5 


While they declare you seek ‘fair play 
Because it is a jewel.” 


. And when he urged that the apparent breach’ of trust was 


only due to a fatal habit of putting things off, another wrote :—~ 


“We have often heard that procrastination is the thief of 
time, but never knew before that it could be the thief of 
diamonds.” 

Such was the sort of thing that, by a friendly convention 
between writers and readers, passed for wit in the Hindustan 
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of Dalhousie's days. The obligatory humour of the “ Punch” 
was even less diverting; it was conducted by Mr. George 
Wagentreiber, who had a certain untrained skill in caricature ; 
and the “Comic” periodical was. adorned with drawings re- 
produced in crude and primitive lithography. 
F Literary work of a higher order and addressed to a larger 
public was also within the bounds of reasonable expectation. 
It has been mentioned, in Chapter I of this Memoir, fhat 
Empson had praised some verses that I had produced in the 
Haileybury Observer. It was only that thin pale flame that 
so often appears in youth ; the work of what Sainte Beuve has 
called :— : 
“Le poete, mort jeune, à qui l'homme survit.” 
Nevertheless, some of the work sent home in 1853 had been 
shown to Dr. Moir* (* Delta"), who was a literary oracle of 
that day in Edinburgh ; and for some time contributions which 
y passed for poetry used to appear in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
`. These wete finally collected and published in a volume, entitled. 
Ex Bremo, which met with quite as much favour as it deserved. 
It was full of genuine feeling—so much I can honestly say— 
and bore a motto from Ovid’s Tvistia. But I cannot claim 
more; and I only mention the matter now, that I may illustrate 
and enforce the lesson that inspiration is not genius; and that 
a'young man cannot do better than use any latent fires of 
which he may feel conscious for the heating of the furnace of 
duty, or even for the boiling of porridge. 
My friend, Sherer, gave me some lines when we were at Muttra 
together, which well expressed the uses of life as affected by a 
breath of art: I recollect the opening well :— 


-w 


* Ears where the music of the brook flowed in, 
Are listening daily to the tales of sin ; 
Eyes that once lingered on a green tree's grace, 
Peruse with pain the criminal's hard face ; 
Fingers that wandered as the fancy told, 
Draft off the dull biography of gold... etc 


39 
. 


Horace has expressed, with his unsurpassable neatness, the 
difficulty of attaining distinction, as also the comparative worth- 
lessness of such success :— 


S Principibus placuisse viris non ultima laus est : ` 
Nec cuivis hominum contingit adire Corinthum." 


Ithink that I realised this truth in my own mind, and that 


———Á———————— —Á———————— 
> * David Macbeth Moir, a physician of Musselburgh (1798—1852), an 
amiable poet and humourist, whose collected poems were edited by Thos, 
Aird ; and who also left a novel of Scottish Life, /fazsze Wanch—which is 
still alive, if not widely popular. I did not know him personally. i 
VoL. CL] 16 
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I derived from it a certain kind of content. The lines have 
been thus paraphrased :— 
To reach the City of the shining hill 
Defeats nine pilgrims out of every ten : 
Yet needs no succour but a strenuous will, 
And favouring guidance of successful men," 


CHAPTER IV, 
1856—1860. 


About this time died a lady whom I had known in Calcutta, 
and who formed one of those relics of the past that one is so 
sorry to lose. Mrs. Ellerton had not been a native of India ; 
but she had come out so young, that she remembered Calcutta 
when it was no more than the chief mercantile station, or 
* Factory," of a trading community, such as Hong-Kong has 
since become. One of the incidents of those days that she 
was always ready to relate, was the duel between Warren Hast- 
ings and Francis in 1780, which led to such important results ` 
Dr. Busteed, in his pleasant Achoes of Old Calcutta, has gone. 
minutely into all the circumstances of that memorable morning 
(August 17th) wheh the tyo distinguished antagonists met in a 
lane at Alipore, each hoping to deliver himself of further op- 
position, It was an eucounter of the Governor-General's own 
seeking, when the animosity of the Member of Council had 
rendered the situation intolerable; and it is on record that 
Hastings objected to the spot first selected on the score of its 
being too dark, What the precise meaning of this may have 
been, is matter for conjecture ; whether Hastings wanted more 
light to make sure of killing his man, or, as one would rather 
hope, to make sure of wounding him in a zox-mortal manner. 
The latter, at all events, was the result; and Mrs, E, used to 
relate that she was riding with her father, that.morning, towards 
Alipore, when they met a litter in which lay a form covered 
with a blood-stained sheet, and were informed by the bearers 
that they were carrying “Francis Sahib, who had been shot 
by the Lord Sahib,” 

Mrs. Ellerton must thus have had memories of Calcutta ex- 
tending over three-quarters of a century at the time of her 
decease. She passed the concluding years of her life as an 
inmate of the Bishop’s Palace; and the Bishop was Daniel 
Wilson, who did not long survive her, whose name at once 
recalls to all who knew the India of those days, a flood'of 
mingled memories. Like most remarkable men, the good Prelate 
combined qualities that might have been thought almost in- 
compatible; and he became unwittingly the father of a large 
family of anecdotes, which grew to be the common stock of 
Anglo-Indians, One of the first things that a new-comer. used . 
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to hear in those days was, that of the sermon on “ Brotherly 
Love ;" how the Bishop, preaching in the “ New Cathedral, " 
with his Chaplain—afterwards Archdeacon of’the diocese—in 
the reading-desk below, pointed his discourse with a personal 
~ application. “ Brotherly Love, my brethren, is the rarest of 
^ all virtues. Now here is my domestic Chaplain, the Rev. 
Mr. P., in whom I might have been naturally led to expectét: 
Well! he sold me a horse for two hundred rupees last week, 
which I have since found out not to be worth twenty,"' The 
Bishop was, indeed, famous for these unexpected flashes, Once, 
as he was visiting his extensive diocese, he came to Allahabad, 
and preached on the Sunday in the Old Church in the Civil 
Lines, where the pulpit occupied a central place at the inter- 
section of the choir, nave and transepts ; the front of the last- 
named being occupied by the ladies and gentlemen who kindly 
volunteered to act as choir. The worthy Diocesan took “ Praise” 
Æ for the subject of his discourse, delivered extemporaneously, 
as his custom was. “I would have you to know," he said, 
"that Praise is as much a duty of Divine Service as Prayer. 
You might take example by the wife of your Brigade-Major, 
whom I have observed prominent this mortfing in conducting 
your psalmody.” ... Here ensued a momentary pause, during 
which the preacher saw, or thought he saw, a certain bridling 
on the lady's part, as who should say, '* His Lordship refers to 
me!” Without movement or change of voice, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to check any tehdency to vain-gloriousness by the 
cool corollary :—' To be sure, her singing was not remarkable ; 
but, like Mary Magdalene, she hath done what she could.” 
Stories of this kind could be almost indefinitely multiplied by 
any survivor of those days who cared to take the trouble, One 
or two others occur to memory that may be less familiar, though 
they rest on good evidence, having been related by Bishop 
Wilson's successor, Dr. Cotton, mentioned in the rst Chapter of 
this Memoir. “My predecessor in this See," so Bishop 
Cotton would relate in his dry.mauner, ^ was very hospitable ; 
but he had a habit of introducing his guests' names into his 
family devotions, which was apt to be more 2zguant than agree. 
able, Thus, when Dr. MacDougall came to Calcutta to be 
consecrated to the See of Labuan, he was invited to be an 
inmate of the Palace,aud exerted himself the first day so as to 
amuse the dinner-table. When the time for retiring for the 
, night approached, the household' knelt round the head in family 
Xd and in the course of it the Bishop prayed for his guest 
as ‘our young friend who has come among us to take upon 
him the office and ministry of an Apostle. Vouchsafe, O Lord!’ 
he added, ‘to watch over him ; make him less frivolous, and 
less prone to giggle upon trifling provocation," “ On another 
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occasion it was a less dignified visitor who was made a victim. 
A young clerical servant of the Company, newly arrived from 
home, was a guest at the Palace, awaiting orders, and instant 
with the domestic Chaplain to get him a good station. The . 
importunity reached the Bishop in due course, but for some 4 
days produced no response. At last, one evening, the decision . 
‘was thus strangely imparted: “ Behold, O Lord! thy servants 
assembled under this roof, especially the Rev. Mr,—— —-. 
Cast over him Thy protection, seeing that he leaves us to-morrow 
morning for the remote and insalubrious station of —— — —", 
naming one of the “ Penal settlements " of the service. ` 
Tt is not to be understood that, unless in the French sense, 
the Bishop had any * malice” in his composition. The record 
of his life (by Rev. Josiah Bateman, 2 vols, London, 1860,) 
shows a man both benevolent and profoundly earnest, But 
all men have their weaknesses; and his was this sort of sly 
humour, and a sympathy that showed itself in odd “ pokings | A 
of fun," In his last days, which were now drawing to a close, 
the labour of visitation became too heavy, and some of his 
work was ‘takene by the then Bishop of Madras, a divine 
unhappily afflicted with a total loss of aspirate,’ who visited 
Dehra in 1856 and consecrated the Church. In the course of 
his address on this occasion, he spoke of the sacred edifice as 
‘an 'Ouse which would be an "Ospital for sick ’Earts” ; and in 
the course of the afternoon a sketch of the Rt. Rev. preacher 
appeared with the following epigraph :— 
# Ye in this House who seek relief "CO 
—which D—ltry did miscall so— Vo QN 
Had best not only bring your grief, ay og 
But all your achés also.” 
` This sott of frivolity gets you into Mrs. Grundy's black 
books; and no wonder, As Superintendent of the Doon, one 
was a prominent member of the largest white population. north 
of Calcutta; consulted by grass-widows in their afflictions; 
President of Club Committees ; expected to be present at 
meetings and balls, to take part in the management of the 
Theatre, and to read the lessons in Church. A lack of dignity: 
was sute to be imputed to one who could not take such occupa- 
tions seriously ; and to be the proprietor of a comic album, and 
the accredited originator of personal gibes, was not the best 
way to command the respect of a jealous and somewhat narrow- 
minded community. It was not only the immediate subjects 4 
of these little innocent pleasantries who might be offended i 
but the whole society around one, perhaps, conceived an un- 
reasoning resentment, Anglo-Indian society, in those days, was 
not given to indulgent views: sent into exile at an^ early age, 
before the traditions of the nursery had been modified by the- 
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better influences of education, or by intercourse with cultured 
minds, the “cadets” and “ writers” carried the moods of 
schoolboys into the work of men. Their womankind were 

. unable to correct them: the whole machinery of life was rude; 
reflection was unregulated or unknown ; the Articles of War 
were held to include the Articles of Religion ; coarse acts nd 
words accompanied intolerant orthodoxy, and a man who joked 
on a clergyman was apt to be sent to H——for a d——d 
atheist. 

A man in many respects superior to this class would not rise 
above its general level by the mere possession of better 
manners, Such were often set in the higher places of the Gov- 
ernment ; men whom ambition and mental energy had brought 
out of the mass, although the very concentration of their 
faculties on the path of professional success prevented them, 
from seeing anything else. Such a man was now—unhappily 
for me-—rising to local power; an able administrator, a capable 
student even, but one whose rule in all things was the accept- 
ance of whatever was established by authority; and whose 
determination to attain his ends was not always compatible 
with a scrupulous examination of means. It used to be said 
of this official that he would get what he wanted “ by hook or 
by. crook—and by crook for choice." His feeling towards my- 
self was probably one of, distrust, rather than dislike : we were 
always rather intimate; but, from the time of which I write, he 
began to exert a sinister influence on my fortunes, actuated by 
"an idea which he once expressed by telling me that I “seemed 
to look on everything as an open question." 

Pleasant it was, in those days of nascent dissatisfaction, to 
break away from Clubs, grass-widows, and religious contro- 
versies, and to pass.days of interesting work on the wide 
mountain sides. - A tract of nearly five hundred square miles 
rose at the N.-W. angle of the Doon, with scarcely a single 
level field upon its surface. Though there were 495 townships 
in the sub-division, the population was sparse and simple, and 
the cultivation, scattered.about in little terraces, was small in 
extent and very backward. Iu this remote and primitive 
region I. was now directed to make preparations for a “ settle- 
ment".of the land-revenue, amounting perhaps to a couple of 
thousand pounds a year. As the fields were not much more 
than window-gardens on a large scale, and the higher points 

prere of arduous access, a good deal of difficulty attended the 
carriage and use of instruments for a cadastral survey, Yet 
such an operation was evidently much needed if the people 
were- to be given the benefits of an accurate determination of 
their obligations to the State. . 
In the centre of this wild tract the hills rose to a peak called 
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Deobun, 9,347 feet above sea-level, at the foot of which in later 
years has been established the military station of. Chakrata, in 
my days a mere encamping-ground. Deobun was to be reached 
only -by a steep and narrow path; but, when once the sum- 
mit was attained, a fairer scene could hardly be, but for the 
want of water. The mountain was. crowned by forests of fir~ 
and ilex, and carpeted with potentilla and wild-strawberry, 
The northern horizon was formed of the Oberland of the 
Southern Himalaya, stretching from Bhadrinath to the west- 
ward above Simla, a range of sparkling snow-peaks, 100 miles 
long, and avetaging 20,000 feet in height. On the sides of this 
delectable mountain the deer browsed, and the Impeyan 
pheasant—known commonly under the vernacular name of 
Manil—was at that period abundant. This bird is about the 
e size of a young turkey ; and it was a brave sight to see when 
he shot whistling down the wooded slopes, glistening in the 
morning sun like a fragment of the rainbow. "m. 

On this beautiful spot I was instructed to build a house, to 
setve primarily as an official residence for public officers on 
tour in Jaunsàr, a$ the sub division was called, It was a simple 
cottage, strongly constructed out of the adjacent rock, by the 
rude skill of the mountaineers ; with a kitchen as a lean-to, 
and a range of servants’ rooms and stabling on a. lower ledge, 
This remote hermitage was my summer retreat for some years. 
to come ; and, after the settlement was over, it was transferred 
to the Forest Department, by whose officers it is probably still 
occupied, 

The cold season was devoted to diskiog similar preparations. 
in the Doon, as also to general administration and road-mak- 
ing; but everything was obstructed by a violent outbreak of 
epidemic cholera, from which great mortality ensued ; two of 
my servants, for example, dying in one day. Early in the 
spring of 1857, work was resumed in Jaunsár, soon to be 
interrupted by a still more terrible scourge, I was not personal- 
ly unprepared for some political trouble in that year; and, in 
the previous September, an article of mine in the Calcutta 
Review had ended with words in which I had vaguely, yet 
with much conviction, predicted the approach of a convulsion.* 
But it was with no definite expectation of the actual events 
immediately impending that I set forth to initiate my difficult 
hill-survey. I was to employ instruments only for the boundaries 
of estates ; nevertheless, as above noted, the work of Ri 


^ `= " A day may come when . . , the utmost address will be required to 

conciliate native society and preserve the fidelity of the army." "Then 
followed a parallel with the state cf France just before the Revolution, “a. 
Paper-Age of hope, doctrine, and retrenchment," followed m avolcanie 
upheaval, SN, 
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about and using plane-tables, flags and chains, down precipices 
and up steep mountain-paths, was not easy ; and my hands 
were from the plains and by no. means practised mountaineers. 
But tbe climate was a great compeusation for a young English- 
man whose knowledge of India had been chiefly derived from 
such places as Muttra, Hissar, and Muzafarnagar ; and ene 
gladly roamed about the wild hill-side, where the breeze blew 


. from the snows, and the bee hummed in the dog rose-bushes ; 


4 


- 


and a noonday repast and rest were to be had on the bank of 
a stream whose rapid water had yielded a refreshing bath. 

My family were stationary at Deobun, which, I hoped, was too 
high to be reached by the infection of the epidemic : but when 
I atrived, I found that I was mistaken : cholera was raging, and 
my first duty was to visit, and so far as might be possible, relieve, 
the surrounding villages. It was impossible to do much for sani- 
tation ; unaccustomed to epidemics, the people had never thought 


.of living otherwise than in the slovenly manner that had satis- ' 


fied their fathers, and trusting to the natural slope of their 
accentuated sites for the drainage of their abodes when rain 
fell. Now, the cholera had come upon thtm in the long dry 
season,of an Indian winter and spring ; and their only resource 
had been ín change of air. The villages were deserted ; the 
inhabitants, whenever infection appeared, took their children and 
their gods, their flocks and their herds, lived as they might, and 
slept under the starlight bn the bare mountains, where the air . 
was cold and pure from contamination, This measure of 
untaught hygiene was found effective ; but wherever apathy or 
a stronger motive kept them at home, the people suffered most 
severely; One morning f walked down from the top of Deobun, 
to visit a place about 1,000 feet below, whence the supplies for 
my camp used to be derived, and now reported to be attacked. 
I took with me an orderly, carrying medicines : on the way we 
faced a sick villager, lying helpless, over whom we wrapped a 
blanket, but found him too ill to swallow drugs. On reaching 
the village, we were encountered by the head-man, who said 
that nearly all had left, but he was detained by the duty of pro- 
viding us with flour and milk. His daughter was ill, as were 
all the remaining inhabitants ; in one house we saw an old 
couple lying dead on the floor ; to cut a long story short, all 
perished that day—headman, daughter, and every soul besides ; 
and, on our way back to the bungalow, we found the body of the 
man whom we had cared for in the-morning. I believe that 
such visitations are most rare on these breezy summits, where 
people from the plains so seldom find their way to carry infec- 
tion. ' j 

` And now a still greater terror was at hand, In the beginning 
of April we had two visitors at Deobun, R. Wallace-Dunlop, of 
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the Civil Service, and Captain Speke, going up to shoot in the 
Alpine region, about the Niti Pass, Though unconscious of the 
'exact future, both were prescient of coming trouble: they were . 
on sick leave, but talked of returning to the plains if the situ- , 
ation grew worse," We passed the evening round the wood- 
fire, talking over the alarming omens which, from Barrackpore 
to Umballa, were perplexing men’s minds with fear of change, 
though not even then realising the full and obstinate nature of 
the coming trouble, 
The actual explosion was sooneto enlighten us with lurid 
splendour, On the morning of my thirty-second birthday I was 
sitting with my wife under the trees in front of our cottage, when 
the post-runner put his bag into our hands. In our retired life 
this was a welcome excitement ; I tossed the newspapers and 
private letters to my partner while I turned to the business-com- 
munications. The first thing on which my eyes fell was a small ! 
note from Mr, James Robertson, my Assistant, hastily folded 
and containing only a few lines to the following effect: “ Mu- 
tiny at Meerut ;jail broken: cantonments burned : so-and- 
so killed.” It became necessary to return to the head-quarters 
of the district, and the day was devoted to preparing for the 
match. By night little progress had been made ; owing to the 
cholera hardly any porters could be obtained, and we had to 
go to bed with the prospect of separation in the morning, when 
I must walk the 40 miles to Mussoorie and leave the family to 
follow when I could collect carriage for them. In those wild 
pathways everything went by human transport, the tents and the = 
beds, the chairs, tables and cooking-pots, the children them- 
‘ selves in their jhampaus, or portable seats, resembling the Sedia 
gestatorià in which the Pope is borne into S. Peter's. 
But when things are at the worst, they must obey the Jaw of 
mutability. Before I could start in the morning, men began to 
arrive ; and, by leaving our heavier property in the bungalow— 
‘where it was all subsequently plundered —,we were enabled to 

set out, On reaching the suspension bridge by which the old 
_road was carried over the Jumna, we found a tent pitched ; and 
:my wife busied herself with- preparing afternoon-tea while I 

went to the river to bathe. What was my horror to find, when I 
. had made my plunge, that it was impossible to find the way out 

of the water ! When I had bathed there, on my way out in March, 
` the river had been low ; but now it was swollen by the melting 
of the snows above, and the landing-place had disappeared : & 
hundred yards below was a cataract. Never can I forget the hor- 
rot of that moment : to be carried down the rapids and dashed 
to pieces within a few feet of one's wife and children, was bad 


* As, indeed, they did ; Dunlop to distinguish himself by service in the 
Meerut District, and Speke to die a soldier’s death in the storm of Delhi. 
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enough ; but I thought more of the world's malice, and how 
every one (but a few faithful friends) would cry, Out upon the 
coward who drowned himself to escape a dangerous and respon- 
sible duty! Nerved by the thought to fresh exertion, I at last 
clambered up the scarped rock on which the bridge rested, and 
fell senseless on the shore, Next day we mounted thesteep 
slope of Badraj, and encountered on the exposed summit one of 
the most tremendous tempests I ever saw or felt, which drove 
us into the welcome shelter of a hut which some sportsman had 
built in a nook and furnished with a stock of firewood and a 
chimney, where we found shelter from storm and. black .dark- 
ness. Next morning was fine, and. we made our way into 
Mussoorie without further trouble, except meeting a friend 
who lived out at the edge of the station and gave us the 
somewhat discouraging intelligence that the sappers at Rurki 
had murdered their commandant, and that. the Gurkhas at 
Dehra had followed their example. ane 
For Dehra, nevertheless, I was bound ; and, after bestowing 
the family in a temporary asylum at Mussoorie, I pushed. on, 
When I reached Dehra that evening, I put up at the mess- 
house and sent for the Subadar-Major who had been. left in 
charge of the lines. Things turned out better than I had 
heard ; the sappers—or a great part of them—had, indeed, 
mutinied and murdered their officer, but the Sirmoor Battalion 
had arrived safe and sound at Rurki, and all was quiet at 
. Dehra. I accordingly dismissed the native officer, with 
instructions to make his,morning and evening reports to me, 
and called a’ meeting of the Christian inhabitants of Dehra, 
where provision was made for the maintenance of order in the 
town, For the district at large other measures followed, as 
suggested by its peculiar conditions. Lying between the two 
ranges of hill, the sub-Himalaya to the north and the Siwalik 
to the south, it is bounded on the west by the Junina, on ‘the 
east by the Gatiges ; the area is 1,193 square miles, and the po- 
pulation, at the time of the Mutiny, was under 100,000 souls, of 
.whom three-fourths were Hindus: the head-quarters of the ` 
Grand Trigonometric Survey and other offices were there, and 
the American Presbyterians had lately established a Mission ; 
altogether—including retired officers—there was a considerable 
white population, but of this a great number had gone. to the 
. hill-sanitaria of Mussoorie and Landour. These places, it must 
be understood, are six or seven miles up the hill, the last named 
being the military cantonment, containing accommodation for 
.convalescent European soldiers from the neighbouring garri- 
sons, Of these, there were about one hundred present at the 
:time of the Mutiny, under the command of an Irish Colonel 
who had risen from the ranks. Taken together, the united 
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mountain town, scattered over a wide extent of cliff and terrace, 
some 7,500 feet above sea-level, consisted of detached bunga- 
lows, schools, and convents, with a club-house, hospitals, 
barracks and churches, and, at the time of which I speak, was 
crowded with the families of officers, fugitives from the heat 
and from the terrors of the rebellion. They depended for food 
upon supplies brought from below ; no private banks at that 
. time provided for their financial accommodation ; but the 
Government had a treasury at Dehra, which was under my 
charge, 

The problem thus presented was two-fold. The little district, 
with its inhabitants, was virtually isolated : on the north were 
the native states of the sub-Himalaya, on the west the princi- 
pality of Nahan, on the east the Province of Rohilkund, entirely 

, occupied by mutineers and rebels, on the south Saharanpore, still 
staunchly held by my old friend Spankie, but so disturbed that 
the roads were closed to traffic. And the Doon was so far from 
being self-supporting, that there was neither treasure nor food for 
one month's consumption. This was the most pressing difficulty ; 

, but the protection ofslife and property, and the preservation of 

"the Asiatic public from the infectidn of revolt, made one of 

hardly less importance. 

The Subadar-Major was, for the time, a person of much 
moment, and his attitude seemed not entirely satisfactory. The 
Sirmoor Battalion was composed of Gufkhas, and it may now 
be a fair presumption that they had not been tampered with by 
the founders of the revolt, but of this we had, at the time, no 
knowledge, What they would do, was naturally a question of 
great anxiety, because the little depót left in the lines would be 
sure to follow their example, We had heard that the corps had 
mutinied ; the news appeared to be, at least, premature, but 
might be hereafter verified : in. the meanwhile the Subadar 
adopted an expectant attitude. A second native, on whom 
much would evidently depend, was the Tahsildar, or Sub-Collec- 
tor, who was the immediate agent and representative of autho- 
rity for the native community, If the eighty sepoys of the 
: Sirmoor Battalion were held together, and if the Tahsildar prov- 
ed fairly faithful and energetic, there was no reason why the 
people of the Doon should not be kept from crime. A third 
Asiatic who might exercise influence, one way or the other, was 
Raja Lal Singh, a State prisoner, who lived in his own house 
under my charge, and was permitted to maintain a small person- 
al guard, or following, of armed retainers, This nobleman had 
been Prime Minister of the Punjab in 1845, and after the first 
war was-a member of the Council of Regency. In 1846, 
when Henry Lawrence went up to- Cashmere for the purpose of 
making over the country to the Raja of Jummoo, a despatch 
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was found in possession of the provincial Governor ordering 
him to resist ; and this order bore the seal and signature of Lal 
Singh. A Commission sate under Lord Hardinge's order, and 
.Lal Singh was found guilty and deported to India, He was at 
first imprisoned in the fort of Agra ; but he found fault with the 
climate, and after the annexation, was allowed tolive at Dehra, 
He was a handsome, well-mannered man, completely illiterate 
and not very brave ; but not at all disposed, asI soon discover- 
ed, to sympathise with the revolted sepoys and their friends, 

I proceeded to make use of these native associates. The 
Gurkhali Subadar—his name was Bunya Khatri—did not at 
first seem very happy ; but he obeyed my order to report twice a 
day. The Tahsildar was sent out to sound the villagers and see 
what could be done to protect the passes against sudden attack, 
The Raja was encouraged to augment his guard, Ere long we 
had blocked all but the main roadsin the Doon, and raised a 
militia for their observation among the Zemindars. In the 
town itself a number of posts were established, and a patrol of 
Christians was appointed, who served by roster, visiting the 
guards in parties of two at various and wncertain hours of the 
day and night. Colonel—afterwards Sir Andrew Waugh—an 
officer of engineers, who was chief of the Trigonometric Survey, 
organised a small force of volunteers for the protection of Mus- 
soorie, and Colonel L’Estrange took such measures as seemed 
best at Landour. So‘the month of June opened on a state of 
things painful, but not desperate. On the rst ofthat month, the 
. Sirmoor Battalion joined General Wilson's victorious column 
on the march to Delhi, and a few days later brought usa run- 
ner bearing a bag full of letters for the men of my little garrison 
inthe lines. The knowledge that the corps had cast in its 
lot with the Government gave confidence to both sides; and 
from that day forth I had the most respectful and willing help 
from Bunya Khatri. A few days later I received a note from 
my old school-fellow, Forsyth, afterwards made K. C. S. I, 
for various diplomatic services, in which he informed me that 
400 infantry and 200 cavalry of the Jalandhar Brigade had 
passed through the Cis-Sutlej, and were marching towards my 
western border : his messenger had out-run them ; but it was 
clear that he (F.) was not strong enough to attack such a formi- 
dable body, and we might look to be immediately invaded. It 
must have been about the middle of the month ; the monsoon 
had not yet reached us, and the heat was terrible ; but, after con- 
sulting. with Bunya Khatri, I resolved on going out to attack 
the mutineers, and, if possible, prevent them from bringing fire 
and sword into Dehra, The treasure was despatched to Landour, 
whence help came in the shape of some convalescent Euro- 
pean soldiers and a few volunteers. Mounting the men on 
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ponies, and directing Khatri to bring up'all the Goorkhas he 
could spare in support, I marched for the Western Doon with a 
few friends on horseback, but leaving Lál Singh in bed, prostrat- 
ed —as he declared—by fever and ague. But the unavoidable 
delay which had occurred in our preparations prevented our 
overtaking the enemy. Bent upon joining the defence of Delhi, 
and prompted by my zeméndars—who had no desire to keep such 
unprofitable visitors—the sepoys rau across the S.-W, angle. of 
the valley and through the Timli Pass. By the time we reach- 
ed Bádshábágh, they were already far away ; and, as we had no 
provisions and were already many miles beyond our own limits, 
we had nothing for it but to return. Nevertheless, the little 
expedition had not been all ín vain :it had accelerated the 
movements of a large and dangerous hostile force, and had 
shown the people ‘of the Doon that we were ready to defend 
ourselves and them.* - 

What caused, ultimately, our most serious trouble, was the . 
prosaic matter of supply. Food was failing and would soon 
not be procurable for money ; while money “itself was growing 
scarce, It has been already shown that many European families 
had taken refuge iù Mussoorie ; the heads of these families 
being on the plains, many of them engaged in the siege of Delhi, 
or with various field-forces, These gentlemen, when they drew 
their pay, sent a large portion of it to their wives, as often as 
the state of the roads allowed, in drafts upon my treasury. As 
time and the war went on, sick and wounded officers came up in 
person, some of whom could not get pay at all, and. were obliged 
to come to me for advances. My stock of coin became rapidly 
depleted, depending as it did upon remittances which had be- 
come precarious and rare. I was not, for some months, in 
communication with the Accountant-General of the Province, 
who was shut up in the Fort at Agra, in the heart of a hostile 
country, Official bankruptcy and general disaster were clearly 
among early possibilities ; and the only resource appeared to 
lie in the hazardous experiment of a paper currency, bearing 
interest, but for the time atleast, inconvertible, It wasa grave 
responsibility, but one without apparent alternative. Public 
confidence had not been entirely destroyed in the Doon, how- 
ever shaken ; Spankie still held out at Saharanpore ; life, more- 
over, had to go on, somehow. So I got my notes printed, and 
stamped them with a crest-press, as a precaution against 








* To avoid unnecessary egotism, I would refer for all details to Malleson's 
continuation of Kaye's Jadian Mutiny, where will be found a detailed ac- 
count of what was done to preserve the peace of the Doon. Officers who 
prevented outbreak were naturally not so noticed as others who suppressed 
it. This was the case with Spankie, Hay, and some others, whose service 
net with no reward. 
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forgery, Siened, numbered, and registered, they were stocked in 
the treasury and used in cashing drafts, twenty-five per cent. being 
issued in specie so long as cash could be made forthcoming. 
I cannot flatter myself that the notes were an immediate suc- 
cess, though it might not be anybody’s fault. The uninstructed 
traders of that remote locality could hardly be blamed for accept- 
ing them only at a heavy discount : the odds may well ‘have 
' seemed to be against the recovery of the Government ; and 12 
pet cent. was not much to charge for the risk. The notes were 
always worth 14 of a rupee ; and after the fall of Delhi they: 
rose to par: meanwhile the ladies and others who presented 
drafts at the Treasury were naturally annoyed at having to take 
three-quarters of the value in a depreciated currency, In this 
emergency the Punjab officials, ever vigilant even where not 
personally responsible, sent us several remittances of specie, 
which were loyally brought in by my zemindars with their 
>» armed militia. * In addition to these seasonable supplies, 
Spankie did his best to furnish both cash and provisions. 
Between the middle of May and the middle of September, we: 
were indebted to this active friend for one hundred and twenty 
tons of grain and a quantity of bullocks, besides nearly a 
lakh and a half of rupees, equal to two years’ revenue of thé 
Doon at that period. With such assistance we managed to get: 
through that terrible time without starvation and without bank- 
E ruptcy. The hated '* shinplasters " were a necessary evil,'and 
P everyone had to accept them for whatever they would fetch, so: 
long as the stress endured. When the news of the taking of 
Delhi reached us, in September, confidence improved ; and the' 
more acute members of the community, observing the turn of 
the tide, bought up as much ofthe paper as they could get. 
The discount immediately disappeared ; but not the complaints 
against the unfortunate originator of the notes, For the road: 
being opened to Meerut allowed of the letters ofthe grumblers’ 
getting as far as the Commissioner there, who immediately’ 
directed me to stop the issue and call in all my paper, although’ 
he had no means of supplying my treasury with cash, This’ 
brought ‘us up sharp, and people were more enraged than ever ; 
it was bad enough, they said, to be fobbed off with the paper 
when it was at a discount, but to have it withdrawn just as it 
.was becoming profitable was—oh ! the deuce. : 
My friend, Robert Forrest—since distinguished as a writer of 
Indian stories—,} came to my rescue ; and a timely statement of. 


* The Punjab was then ruled by John- Lawrence ; but my chief corres- 
pondent was Mr.—afterwards Sir— Donald McLeod, then Financial Com- 
missioner. The Doon was, of course, quite out of their jurisdiction, but 
they were too patriotic and high minded to withold help at sucha crisis. ©% 
i t The Touchstone of Peril; and Hight Days; both much aümired in: 

ater times. 
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his in the only up-country paper that had escaped the storm— 
the Lahore Chronide—helped to put the saddle on the right 
horse. Nevertheless, I do not believe that my local influence 
and official reputation could have failed to suffer greatly. I 
had to support—as best I could, with a superior who had as nar- 
rowan intelligence as was compatible with his excellent moral 
natufe—the misunderstanding of the majority of the European 
community. I have already mentioned my unfortunate habit of 
levity and not always seasonable joking ; and I caused further 
offence by an incapacity of sympathy with what I.looked upon 
as injustice or indiscriminate revenge. When the neck of the 
rebellion was broken and the work of punishment began, I 
thought there was too much of this, and showed it in deeds no 
less than in words, The Commissioner was by nature a genial 
and kind-hearted man ; but, when next we met, he reproached 
me for what he thought undue mildness, observing that “ it was 
easy to see that I had lost no friends in the late events.” He 
thought, apparently, that private passion was a decorous motive 
in public employ.. The subject is both painful and unprofitable, 
or some curious instances might be related. Enough has, perhaps, 


been said to.explain—if not to justify—the effect produced on the - 


usually just natures of British officers by such a dreadful trial.* 
I need only add that my conduct was twice brought before 
Lord Canning, who completely exonerated me, and afterwards 
expressed his positive approval, through his Private Secretary, 
.Mr, Lewin Bowring, C.S.I. 

The year 1858 passed in the gradual restoration of order, and 
the gradual resumption of routine duty, After the capture of 
Lucknow and Sir Hugh Rose’s astounding successes at Jhansi, 
there was no longer any question but one of time with the rest 
of Upper India. We had a period of suspense, and even of trial, 
on our Eastern boundary, whence, indeed, an incursion, that for a 
moment had a formidable appearance, was made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hardwar. But Brigadier Jones entered Rohilkund 
from Rurki,and drove all before him till he met Sir Colin 
Campbell at Bareilly. That town was taken on the 7th of 


May, and before the end of the month, the Commander-iu-Chief 


was free to turn to the pacification of Oude. 


I was so far fortunate throughout this time of trouble that 


my small district was free from disturbance, and, with the ex- 
ception of the plunder of my goods left in the Deobun Bunga- 
low, no European suffered in property or person, Neverthe- 
less, 1 was not satished with so obscure a scene ; and when 


*“ The English are not kind, but they are just,” is the testimony borne 
some years later to a distinguished Belgian traveller, Count Goblet 
d'Alviella. The saying was true, onthe whole, though not universally exem- 
plified in 1858. ] : 
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Jones (“ the avenger”) went into Rohilkund, I volunteered to 
accompany the force. The offer was not accepted ; and by the 
end of the year -I saw several of my juniors promoted to full- 
paid charges, while I was still, only drawing halfpay in the 
Doon. As Lord Canning had been in charge of the N.-W. 
Provinces (after the lamented death of Mr. Colvin), I made 
my first remonstrance to him, receiving in reply the “ex- 
pression of satisfaction above recorded. It was, however, accom- 
panied by the strange proviso, that it was not to be used to in- 
fluence the new Lieutenant-Governor, Mr, (afterwards Sir 
George) Edmonstone. The only hope of transfer to a better 
post now lay in putting the case before that distinguised officer. 
My friend, of whose maleficent influence mention has been al- 
ready made, was now Secretary to the Local Government, and 
was understood to say that I was kept inthe Doon by my own 
desire, As I had only accepted the appointment three years be- 
fore on a written understanding from him that it wag “ pend- 
ing further promotion, ” it seemed that there was some mistake 
that would be best rectified in a personal interview ; the roads 
were still unsafe ; but I thought I might venture down country 
by way of the Ganges canal. From Dehrato Allahabad— whith- 
er the provincial head-quarters had been moved from Agra— 
was about 500 miles ; but from Rurki to Cawnpore the canal 
provided a fine waterway to any one who chose to go down it, 
I accordingly hired two boats, one for living in, the other for 
ooking and for my servant. The voyage was calm and soli- 
tary ; I was not only unmolested, but I saw no sign in the 
Be ountry bordering on the Canal to show that war had passed 
there so lately. In about a week we reached Cawnpore, still 
raw with the scars of the tragedies of which it had lately "been 
the scene, Here I made the acquaintance of Dr. W, H, Russell 
the famous Times correspondent, and proceeded to Allaha- 
bad by railway in company with him and Sir Wm. 'Mans- 
field, afterwards Lord Sandhurst. On reaching Allahabad, I 
found the Lieutenant-Governor present, and I was accorded an 
interview, at which I laid my case before him, but found no 
prospect of immediate satisfaction. Somewhat sadly, I returned 
to Dehra ; and the first thing that awaited my arrival was the 
death of my little daughter, the first of many such blows that I 
was destined to endure, 

The year 1859. passed without any memorable event, In the 

- hot weather I took a short leave of absence and went, with m 
wife and another lady, for a short excursion into the Alpine 
region above Mussoorie. Our first intention was to visit Gango- 
tri, the source of the Ganges, about 10,000 feet above sea-level 
and a celebrated shrine of pilgrimage : but, after we had got 
within a couple of marches, the weather became rough, and the 
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Hindustani servants-suffered so much from cold, that we were 
fain to diverge to the West, and cross the head of the Düab, or 
tract between the Ganges and the Jumna. The scenery was as 
fine as wooded mountains can afford in the absence of water ; 
and we found the people gentle and hospitable. On the sunny 
slopes facing south was herbage resembling that of Europe, 
witl* many wild flowers such as bloom in early summer. On 
the more exposed peaks the.rocks stood hot and bare; but in 
the glens our path often led by rushing streams and through 
lovely woods of oak, cedar and other conzferac, interspersed with 
tree-rhododendra blazing in scarlet bloom. After some ten days 
wandering and sketching, we reached the foot of the great glacier 
whence the Jumna issues, and made arrangements to ascend, the 
following morning, to the source. The river rises on the south 
of a mountain nearly 21,000 feet above the sea, the actual spring 
being half-way up. On one side is a circular pool, out of which 
rises a geyser of boiling water, leaping some 40 feet into the air ;- 
on the other, the infant river runs beneath a bridge of ice. "We ~ 
sate down to breakfast after our climb ; and I recollect that a 
servant had to hold an umbrella over the ladies’ heads to protect 
them from the falling snow. It was the 24th May ; and it must 
be a rare experience for English people in India to "breakfast in 
a snowstorm on the Queen's Birthday. We returned down the 
valley of the Jumna, entering Jaunsár at the junction of the 
Tons : on the way, we came upon the very finest deodar-cedars 
I have ever seen, standing on a bluff above the river. This 
tree closely resembles the cedar of Lebanon in its later growths, 
but the specimens growing in England are not yet old enough 
to show the full development. The wood. is largely used in 
India for railroad sleepers, being highly resinous and unpopular 
with the white ants, which work such havoc with ordinary timber 
in that country, 

The rest of the year passed in the usual way : the measure- 
ments advancing in Jauusár and getting fairly under way in the 
Doon. Mr. Edmonstone came up in the beginning of the cold 
weather and pitched his camp at Dehra : his hostile Secretary - 
had gone to some higher sphere, and been succeeded by my old 
friend, Sir George Couper ; and I made use of the opportunity to. 
obtain a fresh consideration of my case. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was pleased to go into the matter seriously : he saw 
that I had been misrepresented ; that I could really do better 
work.than potter with a plane- -table round the miniature fields 
of Jaunsár and the Doon ; and he came to the determination « 
thatI should be nominated to an approaching vacancy in my old 
district of Mozafarnagar, The Collector there was a gentleman 
who had been at Rugby with me as a lad, ànd afterwards got to 
stand in my light, more than once, in the paths of my- pro- 
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motion : we resembled, in fact, Pitt and Fox, as described in the 
Baboo’s celebrated essay, who had been “friends in youth, but 
afterwards became contemporaries.” Mr. E—— was, however, 

. going home on furlough, and I was to succeed him, not only as 
District Officer, but also in charge of the “ Settlement ” then in 
course of renewal on the expiry of the 30 years’ lease, E-—— had 
already started the survey, which, in those days, was not, as it is 
now, the work of a special scientific department, but was con- 
ducted by the native staff under the eye of the Collector and his 
Assistants, The members of the Civil Service had not received 
any training as surveyors, so that we had not only toteach our 
subordinates but to learn the art ourselves. 


ARnT.IIL —THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION AND 
MUTUAL AFFINITIES OF THE INDO- 1 
ARYAN VERNACULARS. - 


By G. A. GRIERSON, PH.D., C.LE. LCS. 


^HE languages spoken at the present day in the Peninsula 

| of India, are usually divided into three main groups, 
vig.: (1) The Aryan Languages; (2) The Dravidian, and 
. (3) Others. The last group is principally composed of the 

so-called Kolarian, and of the Tibeto-Burman dialects, whose 
habitats are, respectively, the central hill country of Hindustan, 
and the mountains which form the northern and north-eastern 
boundaries of India proper. The Dravidian languages ares 
principally confined to ‘the Deccan, though sporadic dialects. / 
of this group are found even so far north as the Ganges Valley, 
The Aryan languages, roughly speaking, cover the whole of the 
northern plains of India, penetrating, in the case of Kashmiri and 
Naipali, into the heart of the Himalayas. They have followed 
the course of the Ganges down to its delta, and have conquered 
the fertile plains on both sides of the Brahmaputra as far as 
Sadiya, near which place it enters Assam from Tibet. The 
entire course of the: Indus recognizes their sway, and on the 
east and west coasts of the Peninsula they have pushed far to 
the south, displacing Dravidian languages—on the one hand 
Kandh (Khond) Gond and Telegu, and on the other hand" 4 
Kanarese, 

Throughout the present article I shall call these Aryan 
languages the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, it being understood 
that by this term is meant the Vernaculars of the present day, 
and not the ancient Aryan vernaculars of India, such as Vedic, 
Sanskrit, Pali, or Prakrit, which are no longer living languages, 
They have been called Gaudian, a name derived from the 
Gauda or Gaur tribes of Northern Hindustan, and having no 
connection with the other Gauda—the Kingdom of Bengal. 
This word Gauda is often opposed to “Dravida, or Southern 
India, by native writers, and hence there is a certain appro- 
priateness in calling the great rival of the Dravidian tongues 
by the name Gaudian ; but the term has not found universal 
acceptance, and is liable to misconstruction owing to the two- 
fold meaning of the word Gauda. It has, therefore, been consi- 
dered advisable to adopt, instead of this very convenient word, ^ 
the somewhat unwieldy periphrasis of Indo-Aryan Vernacular, 

Readers of the Calcutta Review will not require to be remind- 
ed of the services rendered to science by the researches of 
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scholars like Beames and Hoernle. The Comparative Grammar 
of the modern Aryan languages of India, of the former, 
and the Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian languages, of 
the latter, are classical works, inexhaustible founts of erudition, 

' to which all students must go who wish to learn the truth about 
the languages of Northern India. The first volume of Beames’ 
great work appeared in 1872, and the Gaudian Grammar sonte 
nine years later. Bothof these volumes gave general sketches 
ofthe geographical position and relative importance of the 
vernaculars described by them, .which were complete and 
thorough so far as sources of knowledge were then available. 
But at that time no attempt had been made to number the 
speeches of India, Even the boundaries of languages had not 
been defined. For some languages, the only materials then 
available, were incorrect translations of portions of the Bible, or 
short lists of words, whereas we have now grammars and 

"dictionaries of all. Beames did not attempt to discuss Kas’miri 
or Naipàli, and even Hoernle, writing ten years subsequently, 
did not venture to include the former in his field of view. 
Now we have an excellent grammar and vocabulary of Naipali, 
and three good grammars and. a vocabulary of Kashmiri, and 
even printed books in each. Beames’ work gave the first great 
impetus to the scientific study of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 
and since 1872 a small band of workers, including men like 
Kellogg, Temple, and Parviter ; missionaries, soldiers, and civili- 
ans; have devoted their hard-earned leisure to finding out what 

..the people of North India really do say, and what they them- 
selves call the languages they use. 

The census of 1891 came at a happy moment forthis pur- 
pose. Much material had been collected towards the classifica- 
tion of Indian languages, and progress had even been made 
towards their arrangement, Scholars were beginning to group 
the languages, which had been described by their predecessors. 
In that year a language census of India was taken for the first 
time, and we became able to say, not only how many people 
spoke the various languages which were spoken, but where they 
spoke them. "This last point, strange as it may appear, was, 
always more or less doubtful—a state of affairs due principally” 
to the fact that the same name connoted different things to 
Europeans and to natives. For instance, up to a few years: 
.ago, a European said that a man of Tirhut spoke Hindi, but 
the man of Tirhut, on the other hand, said that Hindi was only 
spoken in the Doab, and that he ‘spoke Maithili, So also for 
other languages. Nomenclaturé was doubtful and the boun- 
dary between dialect and language was indistinct. 

The census has changed all that. We now know what the 
native of each country calis his own language, and surely it is 
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he, and not we foreigners, who has the right to say what its 
name is, We prefer to call our own language English, and we 
should be indignant if any one else called it Scotch ot Low 
Dus and yet “that is what we have been doing ourselves in 
ndia, 

„Once the habitats of the various forms of speech were fixed, 
the turn of the European scholar came, and he has been able to 
apply the tests of Philology and to decide what local speech 
isa dialect and what a language, and what groups of dialects, 
considered together, form what languages. I propose in the 
present paper to state briefly the results of this enquiry. The 
task is rendered an easy one by the fifth chapter of Mr. 
Baines’ brilliant report on the census of 1891. The section 
on the mother-tongue gives an amount of information, new and 

` old, all admirably arranged, which is of the utmost value to all 
students of Indian languages. 


According to that census, the populace of India (excluding. 


Burmah) may be taken as about 285 millions," Of these 
nearly 210 millionsf speak Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 53 millions 
Dravidian, and the rest other languages. 

The Indo-Aryan vernaculars as classified into languages, 
according tothe latest opinion of experts, are the following. 
T shall deal with their dialects in detail later on. 


A. WESTERN FAMILY. 
(a)--JVorth- Western Group. 


Sindhi (S.) £ spoken by about ... ». 2,590,000 people. 

Kashmii (K.) m nee tee 4499060000 p 
(b) — West Central Group. 

Pafijabt (P.) six ses .. 17,720,000 "m 

Gujarati (G.) UA aoe -. 11,060,000 m 

Rajputani (R.) E vwe «w. 13,150,000 3» 

Hindi (H.) ase e .. $5,820,000 $ , 
(c)— Northern Group. 

Central Pahari (Ph.) ... sie e. — 1,150,000 j 

Khas or Naipali (N.) ae ss 3,020000 || ,, 








* This includes five millions added as an estimate for the population 
of Nepal, which was not included in the census. 

+ Including the population of tracts like Rajputana and Nepal in which 
there was no Janguage census, 

į The letter after each name represents the conventional sign by which 
it is usually referred to-in scientific works. 

§ These figures are only approximate, as the census of 1891 does-not 
distingnish Bs. and Bs but includes them under H., to which (including 
the Halabi dialect) it gives a population of 85,819,093. 

| These figures are approximate only, Nepal was not included in, the 
operations of “the census of 1891. 
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B. EASTERN FAMILY. 
(d)—Zas£ Central Group. 


Baiswari (Bs.) $i. - ese 20,000,000 » 
Bihàii (B.) "s vi ee 30,000,000 » 
T (e) —Soufhern Group. 
Marathi (M.) sis " .. 18,920,000 W^ x 
( £f) —Eastern Group. 
Bangali (Bg.) $4 eee see 41,340,000 " 
Assamese (A.) m ae 1,440,000 — y 
Uriyà (U.) des sss s — 9,010,000 » 





209,320,000 


These fourteen languages are grouped according to linguistic 
affinity. There is, however, no hard-and-fast line between 
each group, for contiguous languages are rarely separated by 
boundary pillars, but usually insensibly merge into each other. 
For instance, Pafijabi has been classed as a member of the 

“West Central Group, but in the Multani dialect it bears marks 
of close affinity to Sindhi, which is a member of the, North- 
Western Group. Again, Baiswari occupies an intermediate 
position between Hindi and Bihari, and may ‘with considerable 
propriety be classed as a member of the West Central Group. 
By some scholars it is denied the dignity of being a separate 
language at all, and is classed merely as a dialect of Hindi. 
Pafijabi again has certain affinities with Kashmiri. 

We now proceed to consider these languages more parti- 
cularly. The annexed map will serve to illustrate what follows, 

Sinaht is the language spoken in Sindh,—the country on 
each side of the lower portions of the Indus, commencing at 
about latitude 29 N. In the north it merges into the Multani 
dialect of Pafijabi, and on the east into the Marw4di dialect 
of Rajputani, On the south it gradually becomes Gujarati 
through the Kachhi dialect of that language, and on the west 
it is bounded by the languages of Balüchistin. Sindhi has 
three main dialects, the Z@rz, spoken in Lard or Lower Sindh, 
including the delta of the Indus and the sea coast, the Szrdzéz, 
spoken in Siró or Upper Sindh, north of Haidarabad, and the 
vigorous, uncouth, Tharéz, spoken by hunters and outcaste 
tribes in the Thàru or Desert of Sindh, which forms the 
political boundary between that province and Márwàád. 
(Marwar of the maps.) The last dialect is much mixed with 
Marwadi, Lari is the literary dialect of Sindhi, but Siraiki is 
ronsidered the purest. Kachhi, which in this article is classed 
vas a dialect of Gujarati, may, with almost equal propriety, he 
classed as a dialect of Sindhi. 

Kashmiri, in its narrowest sense, is the language spoken 
in the valley of Kashmir. For the purposes of the present 
investigation, I have included the many Aryan hill dialects 
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spoken to the north and west of the valley, in Chitral and 
elsewhere, and also dialects spoken by the hill tribes between 
Kashmir and the Pafijab which are grouped together under 


the title of Western Pahari. According to the census of . 


1891, 1,520,000 people spoke Western Pahati, and 29,000 
people, resident in other parts of India, spoke Kash'miri as 
their mother-tongue. No language census has been taken of 
the Kashmir State, the total population of which is, however, 


2,540,000. Kashmiri proper has many dialects, but the lan~. 


guage has not yet been sufficiently investigated to allow definite 
information on this point to be recorded.. Kashmiri is bounded 
on the east by Tibetan; on the north and north-west by 
little known Central Asian dialects; on the south-west by 
Pafijabi ; and on the south by Pafijabi and the Central Pahari 
dialects. To a greater extent, even, than Sindhi, it is one of the 
outposts of the Aryan languages of India. ' 


Paüjab; is the language of the Pafijàb. Its eastern boun- ` 


dary is a line about midway between the rivers Satlaj and 
Jamna, along which it insensibly merges into Hindi, and, 
farther south, into the Marwadi dialect of Rajputani. On the 
south it is bounded by Sindhi ; on the north and north-east by 
Kashmiri and the Western Pahari dialects above-mentioned ; 
and on the west by Pashtu, the Iranian language of Afghanistan, 
Panjabi, being an uncultivated language, abounds in dialects, 
which may be divided into two different groups, the standard 
Pafijabi of the north, and the /atki or Maultänī of the south. 
The latter is much infected with Sindhi and MarwAdi forms, and 
is spoken by 1,750,000 people. Standard Panjabi is also divided 
into two main varieties; an eastern and western, to which 
may be added the 22g7?, or the lower hill dialect of Jammu 
westward, which is. closely connected with Western Pabàri, 
A glance at the map will show that Pafijabi has intruded itself 
between Sindhi and Kashmiri, the two great languages of the 
North-Western Group. There can be no doubt that, originally, 
the language of the Pafijab also belonged to this group, and 
that,in comparatively modern times, political causes have led 
to its absorption by the more actively aggressive West Central 
Group of languages. Although, at the present day, Pafijabi 
must certainly be classed asa member of the West Central 
group, it still retains old forms, which distinctly point to its 
original north-western character. 


=f 


Gujarati is properly the language of Gujarat, or the portions 


of the western litoral of the Bombay Presidency bounde 

.on the north by the Rann of Cutch, and on the south, roughly 
speaking, by the town of Bombay. It includes Surat and the 
Baroda and Kathiawar States. It is separated from Sindhi on 
the North by Cutch, the vernacular of which, KaehAF (spoken 
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by 440,000 people), is included, in the present article, under * 
Gujarati, but which is really a transition dialect between the 
two languages, and may be classed with either. Itis bounded 
on the west and north-west by Rajputàni, into which it insen- 
sibly merges, without any very definite boundary line. On the 
south-west and south, it is bounded by Marathi, from which 
it is more sharply divided. Gujarati has three so-called dialects, 
-according as it is spoken by Hindus, Musalmàns or Parsis, 
but has few local varieties. In the Deccan there are several 
colonies of Gujarati silk weavers, dating from very ancient 
times, who still preserve their ancestral language in the 
form of a dialect called Patnult, Their number is 78,000. 

Ràüjputün; is a name given, for the sake of conveni- 

ence, to a large number of Rajput dialects, of which Marwadi 
_ (Mw), the dialect of Mārwār with Jodhpur as its centre 
is the most important. It may be roughly described as 
~the language of Ràjputànà, which has no standard dialect, each 
tribe preserving its own local idiom. Besides Mārwādī proper, 
it includes dialects, such as the Mazrwédi, of the Mairs, spoken 
. north of the Aravalli Hills; Mawädi spoken tọ the south of these 
hills in Méwar with Udaipur as its centre, and Bikanivi, spoken 
in Bikánér, to the north and west of Marwar. These form a 
western group. ` An eastern group consists of the /azüz$, of 
Jaipur, the Ha@rauts, of the Haras, spoken in Kota and Bundi, 
the A/wdazi in Alwar to the north and east of Jaipur, and the 
Ujjaimi of Indore to the south of the Harauti. All these dialects 
have a close family resemblance. Ràjputàni is bounded on the 
west by the Multani dialect of Pafijabi, by the Tharéli dialect of 
Sindhi, and by Gujarati, into all of which it insensibly merges, 
On the north it is bounded by the Braj and Kanauji dialects of 
Hindi, from which also it has no decisive boundary line. -On 
the east it is bounded by the Bundélkhandi and Baghélkhandi 
dialects of Baiswari, to which the same remark applies. 
On the south it is bounded by Marathi, from which, as in the 
.case of Gujarati, it is sharply divided without any mixed border 
dialect, : 

The term Hindi is used in three different senses, It is used 
to mean the literary dialect which is the universal book language 
of the Ganges Valley as far east as Bhagalpur, but which is not 
the true vernacular of any part of India, For the sake of distinc- 
tion this is now called High Hindi (H. H.) by accurate writers, 
and this term will be used in the present article. The name 
Hindi is also used loosely for the great mass of dialects belong- 
ing to the two central groups of Indian languages, excluding 
Gujarátiand Pafjabi. It thus includes all the Rajputana dialects, 
Mārwādī, and the others, besides the Baiswati of Oudh and 
Bundelkhand, and the entirely distinct dialects of Bihar. As 
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.suclrit is sometimes called Hindui. This use of the name is 
the popular one amongst Anglo-Indian writers, but is inaccurate 
and unscientific, and is not followed by native scholars. The 
third meaning is that adopted in. this article, and it may be 
roughly defined as connoting'the language of the North-Western 
` Provinces from Cawnpur (Kanhpur) westwards. It is boundec— 
on the north by the northern group of languages, Naipàli,.and : 
Central Pahari; on the west by Panjabi, on the south by 
Rajputani, and on the east by Baiswari, which is the 
transition language ` between the West Central and East 
Central group. Hindi has two dialects, Bray Bhishd, or, more 
shortly, Braj (Br), and Kanauji (Kn.). Braj is the dialect spoken 
in the Upper Gangetic Dóàb, its southern limit being about 
the ‘town of Agra. It is the vernacular of the country round 
Muttra (Mathura) and Delhi, and reaches as far north as the 
Siwálik hills and beyond, where it merges into Central Pahari, 
West of the Jamna, the boundary between Hindi, Panjabi and 
Western Rajputani is hardly distinguishable. Braj is named” 
from Vraja, the land of the Cow-pens and the scene of the early 
life of the god Krishna, the centre of which was Mathura. 
Religious associatións have given it a copious literature, which is ' 
read and understood all over Northern India, Kanauji is the 
language of the Lower Doàb, and extends to the south-east be- 
yond Cawnpur. As we approach Allahabad, the spoken language 
loses its distinctive character and gradually becomes Baiswati, 
A few words must here be inserted regarding Urdi, Hindiis- 
tani and High Hindi Urdt is the mixed language, origi- 
nally a kind of camp jargon, which gradually grew up round 
the armies of the Mughal invaders of India. These armies 
were composed of foreigners from beyond the Hindu Kush, 
speaking various dialects of Turki and Persian. The necessities 
of communication with the natives of India produced a language 
which grew as the armies progressed. The grammar was Indian, 
borrowed from various dialects, principally Panjabi, Marwadi 
and Braj, and the vocabulary was partly Indian and partly 
foreign, Asa rule, the verbs were of Indian, and most of the 
substantives (except a few very common ones) of foreign, origin. 
It was much as if an Englishman trying to speak French were 
tosay “ Mettez le book dans le book-case" In such a 
language, which was spoken by both conquerors and conquered 
in their mutual communications, there was necessarily .a great 
deal of give and take, and affairs gradually crystallized into 
-this condition. As the Mughal Court generally settled at Agra ' 
or Delhi, the Braj Bhasha had naturally most influence in the 
formation of the language. These two towns, both founded by 
the Musalmàns, had great bazaars, and, from a camp language, 
Urdi became the language of the market, and finally even a 
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second language (beside Persian) of the Court. It now 
received a certain literary polish, and works of importance 
began to be written in it by Muhammadans. It. was never 
adopted as a vehicle of literary display by the Hindus, and the 
followers of Islàm, in using it for literature, overloaded it with the 
Persian and Arabic words and idioms which they considered yere 
rendered necessary by the canons of good criticism. Such is: 
the book-Urdü as we find it at the present day, a language 
with a composite Indian grammar, and a vocabulary princi- 
pally composed of Persian and Arabic words, As such it is 
not intelligible to a Hindu who is not specially educated for 
the purpose. The market-language, however, remained little 
changed. Its very existence depended on its being understood 
by Hindus and Musalmans alike. Hence, while its grammar 
is the same as that of Urdü, its vocabulary is much more 
Indian. Out-of-the-way Arabic and Persian words are excluded, 
and commoner words of Indian origin are freely used. This 
phase of the language—which, while it is the vernacular of 
no part of India, is a useful Agua franca intelligible all 
over Hindustan,— is aptly called Hindüstani Its grammar, 
being mainly based on Braj, which, as has already been said, a 
religious literature has made popular and intelligible to Hindtis 
in Northern India, enables it to be readily acquired, and by 
its means a man of Népal can converse with a Rājpūt, ora 
Pafijabi with a Bangālī though neither of them can speak the 
other's vernacular. ; 

High Hindi, on the other hand, is a modern creation, in- 
vented by Dr, Gilchrist and other English scholars, at the 
beginning of this century. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
had lately been founded, and Sanskrit and Hinduism had just 
begun to be studied. Gilchrist and his companions imagined 
that Hindtistani was the vernacular of Northern India, but that 
it had been so Persianised by the Musalmans, as to be un- 
intelligible to Hindus, He therefore employed a well-known 
pandit of those days to translate several Hindiistani books 
into a new language by omitting every Arabic and Persian 
word, and substituting a corresponding Sanskrit one in the place 
of each. The result was what is now called High Hindi (or 
popularly Hindi). Itis a language with the same composite 
grammar as, Urdü, and with an entirely Indian vocabülary. As 
such it can be read and understood by Hindüs only,:to whom. 
the Sanskrit words used are familiar. The very highest Hindi, 
in which recondite Sanskrit terms are freely used, can only be 
understood by Pandits, and, mutates mutandis, has exactly all the 
same faults that highly Persianised Urdü has. | When, however, 
discretion is shown, by the- use of only the, more^common 
Sanskrit words which are known all over India, High Hindi is 
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a very -serviceable ingua franca as a means of communication 
between Hindüs of different countries. High Hindi was fortu- 
nate in its literature, and in having the art of printing lent to 
give it strength immediately after its birth. -The first books 
published in it achieved great popularity. It was backed up by 
the political influence of the English Government, and mission- 
aries adopted it after the failure of Carey's bold attempts to 
translate the Bible into vernacular dialects of which he had no 
real knowledge. It has in this way acquired a distinct status of 
its own, and while it is never used for poetry (which is always 
couched in the real home-tongue of the poet), it has become the 
official prose language of Hindus from the Ambala to the Kosi, 
and already possesses a large and rapidly improving literature. 
Finally :—Urdü, being full of unusual Persian words, can only 
be written legibly in the Persian character. High Hindi, on 
the other hand, being full of Sanskrit words, can only be 
written legibly in an Indian character suited to the Sanskrit 
language. But Hindiistani, having no rare words, either Persian 
or Sanskrit, can be written in either the Persian or the Déva- 
nügaii character as itepleases the writer, or as. the reader prefers. 

Turning now to the northern group of tongues, it should 
be explained that the Aryan languages of the Himalayas, from 
Kashmir to Darjiling, are usually grouped under one name, 
Pürbatipà or Paür that is to say, Hill-speech. These again 
fall into three sub-groups, the Western Pahaii, which has al- 
ready been classed with Kashmiri, the Central Pahari, and the 
Eastfisn Pahasi or Naipàlt. 

T Central Pahari language commences in the west where 
the Western Pahari ends, It is impossible to draw any exact 
dividing line, but it is sufficiently accurate to consider the 
boundary as coinciding with the western boundary of the 
North-Western Provinces, lt is the speech of the hill states 
of Garhwal, near Mussoorie, and of Kumaun round Naini 
Tal, and has two dialects, Garkwdalt spoken by 648,000 people, 
and Kzumaonz spoken by 505,000. The eastern boundary 
may be taken to be the western boundary of Nepal, about 
longitude 81° E. 

JVaipa means properly the speech of Nepal This is 
not a good name, for, besides its one Aryan language, Nepal 
has no less than 13 Tibeto-Burman ones (with 16 dialects) 
spoken in different parts of that mountainous territory. The 
Aryan language has, amongst Europeans, acquired the name 
of Naipali (vu/go Nepali) owing to its being the vernacular 
of the Gurkha recruits from Nepal who form so conspicuously 
gallant a section of the British army in India. They them- 
selves call their language Khas, Paharid, or Parbatiyd. If 
we adopt the terms Western Pahari, and Central Pahari for 
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the other Aryan bill languages already mentioned; it may be 
named appropriately Eastern Pahari. About the twelfth 
century A. D. a number of. Rajputs and Brahmans made their 
way into Nepal, Tradition states that some of them came from 
Chitor in Rajputàva, under Hari Singh, after the sack of that 
town by the Muhammadans. These men mixed with the Azyan 
and Tibeto-Burman tribes already existing there, and inter- 
marriages occurred, the progeny being of caste lower than that 
of their, Brahman and Rajput fathers. They were hence called 
Khas or * fallen, from the Naipali word AZas'wz ‘to fall,’ but 
the Brahmans invested them with the sacred thread, and there- 
by gave them a higher social standing than the aborigines from 
whom they were sprung on the mother’s side. This is the 
origin of the Gurkha race, whose head-quarters are at the 
town of Gurkha, about fifty miles to the north-west of 
Kathmandi, Their language has been partly adopted by other 
tribes of the country, and is called after them Khas or Khaskhura, 
It is now the agua franca of Nepal. There has never been 
any census of that country, but the latest estimate of the total 
population is that it is five millions, of whom perhaps three 
millions speak the so-called Naipali, The census of British India 
gives 24,000 as speaking Eastern Paharié in our. territories, 
Naipali is said to have a dialect called Pàipà spoken in the 
western extremity of the valley, but little is known about it. 
As might be expected’ from its origin, Naipül is closely con- 
nected with the Western Aryan vernaculars of India. 

With Baiswārī we first meet the Eastern Family of AE 
Aryan vernaculars, which differs from that of the west in 
many important particulars. "These points of difference are, 
however, not prominent in the case of Baiswari which occupies 
„aan intermediate position, and represents, as it were, an over- 
lapping of the two. .It is, indeed, doubtful with which group— 
the West Central, or the East Central—it Should be classed. 
After considering the question as a whole, the majority of 
scholars incline to the opinion that it should 'rather be classed 
with the latter than with the former, Baiswari is, properly, 
the language spoken in the province of Oudh the land of the 
tribe called Bais. It has also crossed the Ganges (being spoken 
at the apex of the Doab near Allahabad) and the Jamna, and is 
current as the vernacular of the important states of Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand. It is bounded on the north by 
Naipali, on the west by Hindi and Rajput&ni, and on the east 
by Bihari. On the south it is stopped by the Gond tribes of the 
Central Indian hills. Roughly speaking it extends from the 
Nepal Tarai on the north to Jabalpur in the south, and from 
Cawnpur in the west to Mirzapur in the east, It has two 
main dialects, The first is Bazswart proper, spoken in Oudh 
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(population 123 millions), and also called Aosa/í or Awadhi. 
This dialect is the only rival of Braj as a literary: language of 
Northern India, High Hindiis only used in moders prose, 
but Braj and Baiswari have been used for poetical composition 
for centuries. Braj owes its acceptance to the religious asso- 
ciations of its original home ; Baiswàd to the fact that it is the 
half way house between the extreme western and the extreme 
eastern dialects of Central North India. It is understood by the 
speakers of both groups who may be unintelligible to each 
other. It bears muchthe same relation to Hindi and Bihari 
that Provengal does to French and Italian, respectively. 
Oudh, too, was for long a centre of Indian civilization, and was 
the birth-place of the celebrated hero Rama-chandra, Its lan- 
guage finally became classical through the genius of the great poet 
Tulasi-dasa, who, in the seventeenth century, wrote his famous 
Ramayan in that dialect. Since then Baiswari has been the 
standard poetical dialect of Northern India, while Braj has been 
almost confined to poetry associated with Krishna, the hero of 
Gokula, ard with the herdmaidens of the land of Vraja. The 
other dialect is that Spoken in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand 
south of the Ganges. It differs little from Baiswari proper, 
and is called indifferently Buudelkhandt or Baghélkhandi as the 
patriotism of the speaker dictates. It is also called Aiwa? from 
the important Native State of Rewa,. which is situated in 
Baghélkhand. 

Dihár^ is, properly speaking, the language of the Province of 
Bihar, but its use extends south through the Aryan portions of 
Chutia Nagpur, and even into a part of the Central Provinces. 
It is thefirst language which shows distinctively eastern charac- 
teristics, It haslong been customary to class it roughly as a 
dialect of Hindi, but nothing could be more incorrect. It is 
much more nearly related to Marathi and to Bangali than it is to 
any of the Hindi dialects, and differs much more from Braj or 
Kanauji than they do from Gujarati or Pafijabi. Its grammar 
and its syntax are altogether different, It is bounded on the 
north by Naipali, on the south by Uriy& and the Dravidian 
Telugu, on the east by Bangali, and on the west by Baiswari, It 
extends as far west as Mirzapur, where it gradually. shades off 
iuto the dialect of Oudh, after including within its limits the 
famous City of Benares, Its eastern boundary may be taken 
as the river Mahananda, north of the Ganges, and the Rajmahal 
hills on the south, On the banks of the Mahànanda it is diffi- 


cult to say whether the language is Bihari or Bangali, but south , 


of the Ganges, it is brought to an abrupt stop by the Dravidian 
Mal-pàharia, and the Kolarian Santhali of the hills lyiug 
between south Bihar and Bengal. Thereis no fusion with these 
un-Aryan tongues. In the south it gradually fades away iuto 
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the Uriy à of Sambalpur,—its most southern dialect the Chhattis- 
garhi having distinctly Uriyà peculiarities. Bibáii has four 
known dialects: the Maithili (Mth.) spoken in Tirhut, the 
ancient Mithila, and also generally in the east of the tract, by” 
about 9 millions of people: ZAeuri(Bh. spoken along the 
west, on both sides of the Ganges, from the Nepal Tari to rear 
Jabalpur: Magahi: and Chhattisgarhi, Bhojpuri is the dialect of 
Azamgarh and Benares, of the industrious cultivators of Saran, 
and of the fighting men of Shahabad (in which the old 
town of Bhojpur is situated). Its southern territory is 
difficult to distinguish from the south-eastern one of Baghél- 
khandi. It is finally stopped in its southern course by the 
Gond tribes of the highlands of Central India. It may 
be considered to be spoken by about 12 millions of people 
of Central Hindüstan. Magahi or Madgadhi (Mg.) is the ver- 
nacular of the ancient Magadha, the home of Asdka, and of 
the ancient Magadhi Prakrit. It is spoken in its purity in the 
districts of Patna and Gaya, the population of which two dis- 
tricts is about four millions. It is separated from’ Maithili by 
the river Ganges, and from Bhojpuri by tlfe river Son; It has 
penetrated south into Chuti& Nagpur, where it is spoken by 
the Aryans who have settled amongst the wild Dravidian 
tribes of that region. It has thence reached into the Raipur 


. division of the Central Provinces, where it becomes a new iso-. 


lated dialect—the Chhattisgarhti—hemmed in on the west by 
Marathi and on the east by the Uriya of Sambalpur. This 
latter dialect is bounded on the south by Telugu, and a colony 
ofthe Dravidian Gonds lies also to its north, As might be 
expected Chhattisgarhi shows many marks of Marathi and 
Uriyà influence. 

Marathi is the Aryan language spoken in the North 
Deccan plateau, Berar, the western portion of- the Central Pro- 


vinces and of the Nizam’s dominions, and in the Konkan littoral, 


It is bounded on the north by Gujarati, Rajputàni, and Hindi, 
On the east and south it is bounded principally by the Dravi- 
dian Telugu and Kanarese, On the west it is bounded by the 
Arabian Sea, Marathi has two dialects,—the dialecta precipua, 
or pure Marathi of the table-land of India, and the Konkani 
(Kn.) spoken in the Konkan, or strip of country between the 
coast and the foot of the Western Gháts. To these may be 
added Goazese, or the corrupt dialect spoken by the Portuguese 


. Christians of Goa. In the census of 1891, some 314,000 were 


entered as speaking Konkani, and 38,000 as speaking Goanese. 
Marathi of the table-land is a homogeneous language with 
few local varieties, and there is a curiously sharp border line 
between it and its northern Aryan neighbours. On the other 
hand, Konkani is largely influenced by the Dravidian Kanarese, 
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and the further south it goes, the more and more it merges 
into that language till as we approach Mangalore (Lat. 13 S.) 
it disappears altogether. Mangalore may therefore be taken 
as the most southern point to which the Aryan languages have 
extended on the west of India. Note that, though locally 
situated in the West of India, Marathi belongs to the Eastern 
Family. 

Bangáli, as its name implies, is the language of Bengal pro- 
per. Itis bounded on the north by Naipaáli and the Tibeto- 
Burman languages of the Himalayas, on the south by the “Bay 
of Bengal, on the south-west by Uriya, on the west, north of 
the Ganges by Bihari, into which it insensibly merges, and 
south of the Ganges by the Kolarian tribes of Chutia Nagpur, 
on the north-east “by Assamese, and on the east by the Tibeto- 
Burman tribes of Assam and Upper Burmah, It is spoken by 
a population of forty-one millions, and exceeds even Hindi in 
the number of people to whom it is á vernacular, - As regards 
dialects, the literary Bangali differs widely from that used in 
conversation : the difference is, however, one principally of 
vocabulary. The be$t spoken language is said to be that of 
Ráàrh, or Central Bengal, and though there are no recognised 
dialectic divisions, it varies in every district. The best known 
dialectic groups are the northern Bangali of Dinajpur and 
Rangpur, which is gradually shading off into Assamese, and the 
eastern Bangali of Dacca and Chittagoig. To these may be 
added the peculiar Bangali spoken by Musalmians, full of corrupt 
Arabic and Persian expressions; aud the south-west Bangali 
of Midnapur, which is gradually becoming Uriya, 

Assamese is the vernacular of the Brahmaputra Valley in 
Assam. It is an offshoot of Bihari, through Northern Bangali, 
but has developed into an independent language with sound 
laws of its own, It is bounded on the west by Bangali, and 
on every other side it is hemmed in by Tibeto-Burman tribes, - 
No dialects have been noted of this language. _ 

Urzyü or Utkal$ is spoken in the province of Orissa, and 
also in the adjoining portions of Sambalpur in the Central 
Provinces, and of the Madras Presidency. In the very heart 
of this territory the hills are inhabited by Khond tribes, who 
speak a Dravidian language, so that the Uriya area is .al- 
most divided into two separate tracts. Uriya is bounded 
on the north "by Bangali, into whith it merges in the 
district of Midnapur, and on the south by the Dravidian. 
Khond and Telugu. On the west it gradually becomes the 
corrupt Bihari of Chhattisgarh, in the Central Provinces. Its 
eastern boundary is the Bay of Bengal, and to. the south 
the Dravidian languages of the Coromandel Coast. It is 
said to have no dialects, but tobe spoken in its greatest 
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purity in the native state of Gumsur, situated to the south, in 
the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency. 

With Uriya, we conclude our geographical survey of the 
vernacular Aryan languages and dialects of India. It has 
been seen that I have classified them into two families, an 
Eastern and a Western, and into .six groups, a Nosth- 
Western, a West-Central, a Northern, an East Central, a South- 
Western, and an Eastern. A few observations may be made 
as to the mutual relationship of these families and groups. It 
will be more convenient to trace their growth downwards from 
the source than to follow their progress upstream. According 
to what I believe is the opinion of the soundest experts, we 
know from the earliest Sanskrit grammatical writers that, so 
long ago as five hundred years before Christ, an Aryan 
language was spoken in the north of India, which had gradu- 
al developed from the ancient Sanskrit vernacular spoken 


' in Vedic times, and which was the ordinary language of inter- 


course in India, Parallel with it, the so-called classical 
Sanskrit developed in the schools of the Brahmans as a 
second literary language,—much, in fact, like the Latin of 
the Middle Ages. This vernacular language is called, and has 
been called: for centuries, Prakrit, Ze, the natural, unartificial 
language, as opposed to Sanskrit, which means the artificial 
language. As to whether this old vernacular had any dialects, 
we are not in a position to say positively, but, as we know that 
there were dialects in the Vedic times, there is every. reason to 
believe that it possessed them too. It covered a wide extent of 
country from the Indus to the Kosi, and it would be surprising 
if there were no local variations of speech. 

Two hundred and fifty years before Christ we find the 
famous rock edicts of Asoka written in this language, and here 
we see indications that the vernacular language of Northern 
India did contain two main dialects, a Western and an Eastern 
Prakrit. 

These Prakrits became, in later times, and under the influence 
of religious and political causes, the subject of literary 
study : poems were written in them, and they were freely 
used in plays. We have grammars of them written by con- 
temporaries, or by men who lived only a short time after they 
had become dead languages. It may be taken as a convenient 
date for fixing the memory, that these Prakrits were dead 
languages by, say, 1000 A. D. 

We are able.to say, from the study of the grammars of 
these later literary languages, that there was a Western Prakrit, 
and Eastern Prakrit, each possessing distinctly marked charac- 
teristics. The Western was called Sauraséni, from Suraséna, 
the Dó&b country where its head-quarters were, and the Eastern 
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Mégadht, or the language of Magadha, the present South 
Bihar. Between these two, there was a kind of neutral ground. 
the language of which was called Ardha-Mégadhi, or half- 
Magadhi, which partook of the nature of both languages, 

Allowing for subsequent development, this is very much 
what we find existing in Northern India at the present moment, 
There isa great family of Western languages, of which Braj, 
the dialect of the Doab, may be taken as the type, spoken from 
the Indus to about Cawnpur, and a great family of Eastern 
languages, of which the language of South -Bihar may be 
taken as the type, spoken from, say, Mirzapur to the eastern 
boundary of Bengal and Assam. In the middle, between 
Cawnpur and Mirzapur, there is the Baiswari, which it is diffi- 
cult to class definitely either as eastern or western, and which 
corresponds exactly with the ancient Ardha-Magadhi. 

Within, however, these two main Prakrits, a process of dis- 


integration gradually went on. The extreme north-west de- ^ . 


veloped a dialect of its own called the Agpabhramsa, or The 
Decayed Language, par excellence. This we can identify as the. 
direct ancestor of Sindhi and Kashmiri, the members of the 
north-western group of languages. In later times we find 
Sauraséni dividing itself into Gauzjarz, Avanti, Sauraséni proper, 
and Mahárasbtri the progenitors of Gujarati of western Ràj- 
putani, of Eastern Pafjjábi and Hindi and of Eastern Rajputani 
respectively, On the other hand we find the eastern Magadhi 
(from which sprang Bihari) gradually developing two new 
Prakrit dialects, the Gauaz or Prachya representing Bangali, 
and the Uz£a£z representing the modern Uriya. 

Inthe Western Pafijab, no doubt, the North-Western Apa- 
bhramsa must also once have been spoken, but political reasons, 
and the higher civilization of Central Hindistaén gradually 
ousted it, and now we find there a member of the West-Central 
group descended from the ancient Sauraséni. Sindhi was 
protected from alike fate by the inhospitable barrier of the 
Indian desert, and Kashmiri by its mountains. 

Regarding some of the Prakrit dialects abovementioned, we 
know little beyond the names, and their geographical location 
is not.always free from doubt, This is specially the case with 
Mahārāshtrī which some competent scholars believe to have 
been merely a poetic form of Sauraséni, and not to have 
been the spoken dialect of any particular partof India, In that 
case Eastern Ràjputüni like Western Rajputani, must be con- 
sidered as descended from Avanti. s 
There is one point which must be noted. Of the principal 
Prakrits we have literary specimens, but it is not from the 
language of these specimens that we should derive the modern 
vernaculars, Those literary specimens which have come down 
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to us, were, with few exceptions, written by native scholars 
according to theoretical rules, long after the languages them- 
selves were dead. We have little" or no remains of living 
Prakrit. We do know, however, that, beside THE Apabhramsa 
spoken in the: North- West, there was alow form. of Sauraséui 
spoken by the vulgar, of which we actually have a grammar 
written in the 12th century; also called Apabhramsa, or ‘decayed, 
and which for the sake of accuracy we may call Apabhramsa 
Sauraséni, or decayed Sauraséni, to distinguish it from THE 
Apabhramsa. Although the grammarians do not mention it, 
"there must also have been an Apabhramsa Magadhi, or de- 
: cayed Eastern Prakrit, a language which Prakrit scholars find 
little difficulty in reconstructing. It is from these Apabhram- 
sas, these decayed Western and Eastern Prakrits, and 
not from the artificial Prakrits of literature and of the grammars,. 
_ that we must derive the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. It 
isa curious commentary on the tendency of all Indian litera~ 
ture, that, before the word Prakrit, which means “ natural,” we 
should have to set the adjective “artificial,” to describe the 
language in which a mass of prose and poetry is contained, 
There is still Marathi to be accounted for. It is derived 
from the Prakrit dialect called Vaidarbht or Dakshinétya, about 
which, however, we know little but the name. Vaddurd/i. 
means the language of Vaidarbha, or the Berars, and Dakshz- 
naiya the language of the South. The few examples we meet 
«in the plays tell us nothing of its character, and we only 


know that in lists of Prakrit dialects it is grouped together 


with Magadhi and Ardha-Magadhi, that is to say with the East- 
ern Prakrits. Such is the case at the present day. Marathi 
follows the Eastern, and not the Western languages in its 
grammar and vocabulary. It belongs ultimately to the East- 
ern Family ; and, though along portion of its boundary marches 
with the Rajputani and Gujarati of the Western Family, it re- 
fuses to mix with them, any more than (save under compulsion) it 
mixes with the Dravidian languages to its south. "There is no 
insensible merging off into Gujar&ti or Rajputànr; there is, 
on the contrary, a sharp border line,a linguistic barrier which 
prevents intercommunication between the separated nationa- 
líities, On the other hand, where it meets the Chhattisgarhi 
dialect of the Eastern Family, it mixes with it freely, and there 


^ is no distinct line of division between the two languages. 


jdthough Chhattisgarhi is a dialect of Bihàrj, a student must 
Also acquire a knewledge of Marathi before he can master it. 
' We must hence class the South-Western Marathi as an 
offshoot of the Eastern Family of languages. 
Finally, we have the Northern Group of languages. As 
regards Naipali, its origin has been already explained. It is a 
VOL. CL] 18 
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corruption of the language of Rajputana, mixed with the dialects 
of the few Aryan tribes of Nepal [Its basis is, therefore, the 
Rajputani, and it belongs ultimately to the Western Family of 
languages, 4 

The origin of Central Pahati is obscure, Although most 
“closely connected in its grammar with Naipali, it also shows 
signs of independent relationship with Hindi, with which its 
boundary marches. Like Naipali, it must be considered as 
ultimately to be referred to the Western Family, of which the 
whole northern group is evidently an offshoot. 

In conclusion, the following table will, it is hoped, show 
clearly the mutual relationship of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 


ArT, IIH.—INDIAN FOREST METEOROLOGY. 


FOBT Meteorology is a science that has sprung up only 
of recent years, and itis one that receives much less 
attention in India than its importance for the general well-being. 
of the country certainly deserves. Several series of sporadic 
observations on forest meteorology were made towards the 
end of last century; but the first systematic observations 
recorded were those conducted by Pictet and Maurice at 
Geneva, from 1796. to 1800, on a very small-scale indeed. Many 
scattered observations were also made in field and. forest 
" by Kaemtz previous to the publication of his work on meteoro- 
logy in 1831 to 1834. Tentative searches after reliable 
information were subsequently made by Bravais and Thomas 
in Lapland during 1839-40, and by Bourgeau in Canada 
" during 1857-58 ; but the real beginning of systematic obser- 
vations of the modern scientific kind was made by the 
Becquerels, in 1858,in the vicinity of Paris, the first results. 
being published in 1864 inthe form of a memoir relating to 
forest meteorological problems. In 1859 and 1860 the assist- 
ance of the Forest. Department of France was obtained in 
recording observations on the disposal of rainfall in woods 
compared with that in the open fields ; whilst similar obser- 
vations were being fade in Germany by Hofmann at 
Giessen and Baur at Hohenheim. Within the following decade, 
stations for regular comparative observations were establish- 
ed in Saxony, Bavaria, Bohemia, Posen, and: Switzerland. 


In France, in 1866, observations were commenced in aa ed 


with the forest school at Nancy. A special service 6 
forest meteorological stations was also organised for Germany, 
‘when seventeen pairs of stations were selected: in different 
parts of the empire for comparison of simultaneous readings 
within and without the forests. In 1876, the Swedish 
observations. were begun, In 1884, a radial system. of stations 
was established in Austria. j 

In India, however, where disturbances in climatic conditions 
and scantiness of rainfall in the past have often led to the 
horrors of famine, no special arrangements. seem to be con- 
sidered necessary for acquiring information that might possibly 
be of untold value for the benefit of future generations, But, now 
that the importance of maintaining large compact areas under 
forest growth has become thoroughly realised, the desirability of 
endeavouring to ascertain the true nature and full extent of their 


influence on atmosphere, soil, and agricultural productivity has. 
become stronger than ever it previously was. Up to the present, 
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however, we must mainly look to other countries, and ETE 
to Germany, to furnish us with the results of continuous careful 
observations extending over a series of years. Many of these 
can be directly applied to the circumstances of India; but 
others musteither be rejected as inapplicable to, and inconsistent 4 
with, the conditions of India, or else modified by collation with 
=the ordinary observations so extensively and carefully made | 
by the Meteorological Department throughout this empire. | 

x. The Influence of Forests on Atmospheric Temperature. | 

siete mid Aimosrheiic The annual average temperature | 
"Temperature, P within forests growing in closed 

. canopy is lower than in the open; 
but the mean annual difference has- in Europe been found to 
be only slightly in favour of the woodlands. The prevention 
of the insolation of the soil during the long hot days of the - 
Indian spring, and the rapid trànspiration taking place 
through the foliage of the tree-crowns, exert a much greater > 
influence on the atmospheric temperature than can be ascribed 
to the shelter from wind and to decrease of nocturnal radiation, 
The variations in temperature between the trees themselves 
and the air in the epen will, of course, be greatest during the 
hot months of April, May and June, when transpiration is 
most active, and when the circulation of the sap is most 
energetic, In forests it is cooler during the day, and warmer - 
at night, than in the open ; for, during the day, the crown of 
foliage protects the soil from insolation, and at-night it prevents 
the radiation of warmth. 

Owing to these differences in temperature, beneficial currents ~ 
of air are induced between the forests and the open country, 
which follow the same law as obtains with regard to land and 
sea breezes. During the day, the cooler and moister air of 
the forest sets outwards, to take the place of the heated air 

- ascending in the open; at night, the current sets in from the 
open, cooled by radiation, towards the forest. 

The European statistics upon which these conclusions are 
based, prove that the immediate action of forests is to modify 
the daily maxima and minima of atmospheric temperature ; 
whence it may be deduced that a comparison of the absolute 
extremes of temperature during the year must exhibit definite- 
ly the sum-total of the influence exerted by forests on the 
temperature of the atmosphere. This modification of the 

' extremes of temperature, which are bad alike for man and 
beast, as well as for agricultural operations, is of immense 
importance from a national-economic point of view; for many 
places that were once fertile are now little better than barren , 
wastes, in consequence of the reckless denudation of forest. 

The effect of forests on temperature is strikingly marked 


a 
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in the details that may be given for Northern India: during, 
the three hottest months'of the year, April, May and June‘ 
before the heat begins to be well tempered by the S.-W- 

. monsoon rains fairly setting in. The temperatures were- 

E. compared by Dr. Woeikoff, in his book on the climates of the 
earth, over a territory including, on about the same line of. 
northern latitude, the three different types of (i) treeless or 
open, (ii) intermediate or sparsely wooded, and (iii) wooded, 
In the treeless or open tract the vegetation is burned up by 
March, save where the soil is kept moist by irrigation. The 
intermediate or sparsely wooded tract extends above the 
delta of the Ganges, where there are scattered trees, groves 
or topes, and bamboos, "The wooded tract is situated within 
the dense forest areas on each side of the middle course of the 
Brahmaputra and its tributaries, The following are the com- 
parative results of the observations recorded, as shown in 

E. Fernow's Forest Influences, (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forestry Division, Bulletin No. 7 of 1893, page 91) :— 












































Station. | Mean Temperature. | Mean Maxima. 
is April 
Name. Lat. | Alt. Distance Vear. | April. | May.| June |Decr. | and |Veat, 
May. 
x Feet | | Miles * ^ * i e 8 9 
Open ov Treeless iind 
Agra E 27 555 679 72 | 88 | o4 | 95 | 62 | ro6 | 216 
Lucknow —.. e | 27 369 533 78 | 87 | 92 92 6x r24 | 114 
Allahabad .. we | 25%. | 307 432 78 | 88 | o2 | ox | 6x | zo6| 116 
átha on e| 238 | 183 303 78 | 87 | 89 | 83 f 62 | orj] zro 
Burhanpur .. we | 24 66 16: |. 78 | 85 85 84 | 66 ioz | x09 











^n utermediate ar Sparse 
ly wooded Tract 

















Durbhunga wee | 26 1x6 337 | 77 | 84 | 85 f 85 | 63 96 | 105 
Parneah hie « | 26 125 283 ?7 84 83 84 63 93 105 
Wooded Tract €] 

Silchar d vw | 25 104 xxt | 76 | 78 | 82 | 82 | 66 87; 99 
Goalpara us we | 26. | 38 249 | 76 | 78 | 78 | 89 | 65 





Sibsagar m e | 27 333 364 73 74 78 83 6r “8s "9o 





Although the difference in temperature may partly, as has 
been claimed, be due to other causes than the forests, yet tlie 
fall in the temperature in the vicinity of the forests during 
' the hot months is distinctly noticeable ; and this is still more the 
| case with regard to the maxima. The cooling effect of large 
t masses of woodland on the air even appears to exceed that 
\due to proximity to the sea. 

At the time of the invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
it is related by McCrindle concerning the march from the 
Jhelum, vi$ Lahore, to the Sutlej, that “the forests there 
extended over an almost boundless tract of country, and 
abounded with umbrageous trees of stateliest growth, that rese to 
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an extraordinary height.” Further, it was stated that the climate 
was salubrious, for the dense shade mitigated the violence of the 
heat, and copious springs supplied the land with abundance of 
water. These are conditions which have long since passed away, 
with the destruction of the stately forests, 

«= Failing meteorological tests that might be considered satis- 
factory by the Meteorological Department, the inhabitants 
of Etawah inthe North-West Provinces state that, within five 
years of the establishment of a fuel and fodder reserve of 
4,375 acres, or 634 square miles, on land near that station which 
was nothing more than bare ravine in 1887, not only are the 
now wooded and grass-covered ravines very much cooler than 
the former bare spaces, but.the station itself is no longer 
so hot as previously to the plantations being formed. At 
Jhansi, also, a similar experience has followed the bunding of 
the streams and the planting of the slopes with trees. ; 2 

2. The Influence of Forests ou Soil Temperature is of consider-^ 
. able importance, especially with regard 
. Forests and soil tem- .to the soil-moisture. European obser- 
BRE . vations have made it clear that at all 
depths of observation 'extending to 4 feet) the soil in the forest 
is cooler than that in the open, and that the differences are greatest | 
in summer, about the mean in spring .and autumn, and very 
small in winter. In a country like India, where the heat is fierce 
till the S.-W. monsoon rains come, this reduction of the soil- 
temperature over large areas by means of forest growth must 
have a very decidedly beneficial effect. Even in Southern 
Germany, the difference between the maxima of soil-tempera- 
ture in forests and in the open has been found to extend up.. 
to 14^ Fahr, The greatest equalising influence will, of course, 
be exercised by evergreen species of trees, and more particular- 
ly 2 such as are densely foliaged. — - 

The Infiuence of Forests on the degree of Atmospheric 
Humidity. Despite the fact of enor- 
mous quantities of water being trans- 

pired through the foliage of trees, more especially during the 
hot season of the year, when vegetation is most energetic, the 
air in forests cannot be proved to possess any greater absolute 
humidity than is noticeable in the open. This lack of any 
characteristic absolute humidity is easily explained, however, by 
the rapid convection and mixture of gases, and by the great rapi- 
dity with which they usually spread from the point where they are 
produced. But, while tlie absolute humidity depends only on thé 
amount of water vapour that can be proved to be in the air, the 
relative humidity depends partly on this and partly also on the 
temperature, And, as the temperature of the air within 
` the wood is less than that in the open, the power’ of 
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woodland air to retain a maximum quantity of aqueous 
vapour becomes decreased, 44, the relative humidity ofthe 
woodland air is greater than that of air in the open. The 
results of German experiments show that the mean annual 
relative humidity of woodland air is from 3 % to 10 per.cent. 

~greater than that of air in the open, but that the difference 
varies greatly according to the season of the year and accord- 
ing to the nature of the forests, Throughout India, the differ- 
ences will of course be gfeatest in the hot spring months an 
in densely foliaged evergreen forests. 

Seeing not only that the atmosphere within the forest is 
cooler than in the open, but also that the temperature of the 
trees themselves ís lower, especially during the hot season, than 
that of the air surrounding them, it naturally follows that, when 
a current of air is wafted from the open into the forest and 
comes in contact with the cooler trees, its temperature is reduced, 
and it is brought nearer to the point of saturation,—or, in other 
words, its relative humidity is increased. But if the air in the 
open is at or near the saturation-point, then the effect 
of the cooling process is that a certain amount of surplus 
moisture, beyond the aqueous vapour that can be held in the 
air up to the point of saturation at its reduced temperature, 
must be released and precipitated in the form of dew, Hence 
forests act as condensers of atmospheric moisture, and decrease 
the absolute humidity of the air, whilst increasing its relative 
humidity, as well as by adding to the humidity by means of 
the large volumes of water transpired through the foliage 
during the processes of assimilation of carbon from the at- 
mosphere and of elaboration of the sap. 

4. The Influence of Forests on Rainfall. Endeavours made 
to establish any direct effect of forests 
with regard to the precipitation of 
aqueous vapour in the form of dew or rainfall have often been 
so conflicting in their nature that, up to the present, no safe 
deductions can be drawn. As air cools in rising, and therefore 
increases in relative humidity, it gradually approaches the 
point at which it must precipitate some of the aqueous vapour 
held by it. Hence, rainfall generally increases with the height 
of a locality above the sea-level, although no direct propor- 
tional increase can be proved. Corrections of so many different 
kinds have to be made, however, that the collection of re- 
liable data, for comparison with readings made elsewhere, is 
a work of extreme difficulty, The mean statistics of readings 
made at 192 points of observation in Germany, corrected as, 
carefully as possible with reference to these causes of difference, 
seet capable of yielding no sound general inference, except that 
at high altitudes large extents of forests may considerably 
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inerease the local rainfall. As regards the quantity of rainfall 
and snowfall which is intercepted in forests by the leaves, 
branches and stems of the trees, the observations made in 
Switzerland, Prussia, and Bavaria prove that nearly one-fourth 


of all the precipitation of aqueous vapour is intercepted by' 


the forest-trees, and is given off again by evaporation, or is 
gradually conducted down the stems to the soil, In lofty 
dgrest-clad regions the mechanical action of the rains on the 
surface-soil is thus very much modified. But, beyond the general 
assertion that, owing to their lower temperature, their greater 
relative humidity, and the mechanical obstruction they offer 
to the movements of currents of air, extensive forests must 
act decidedly as condensers of the aqueous vapour contained 
in the atmosphere, it would be unsafe to hazard detailed 
information. Their influence in this respect, however, is neces- 
sarily more marked at high altitudes and in mountainous 


tracts than on plains near the sea-coast, where other physical” 


factors come into competition with and modify it. Hence, 
although the generally accepted opinion is that in the vicinity 


of extensive forests rainfall is greater than in other localities. 


under otherwise similar physical conditions, it has not yet been 
determined with. anything like certainty that forests directly 
cause any increase of precipitation, irrespective of such local 
considerations as elevation, the ruling direction of winds, and 
the special peculiarities of situation and configuration. 

` It is easy to show that in general throughout India densely 


wooded districts like the Western Ghats, ‘the hill-ranges flanking - 


the Brahmaputra Valley, and tlie hills of Chittagong and Burma,.. 


have a heavy rainfall, as compared with other similar districts 
without forests; but it might perhaps be easier to prove 
that the forests exist because of the rainfall than to demonstrate 
the reverse, for there is every reason to believe that, other condi- 
tions being favourable, increased rainfall produces a more luxuri- 
ant growth of trees, "The actual scientific facts available are 
open to one or both of two classes of objections ; for, firstly, 
the character of the data for the beginning of the comparison 
is not above suspicion ; and, secondly, recorded observations 
may be influenced by the so-called secular changes in the 
rainfall, due to reasons not yet within our knowledge. This 
question is, however, of such vast economic importance to 
India, that it deserves more than a mere passing notice 
here; for the request ofthe Court of Directors, in their Des- 
patch No, 21 of 7th July 1847, that the Government of India 
Should ascertain the “efect of trees om the climate and 
productiveness of a country, and the results of extensive clearances 
of timber”. has never yet been acceded to in anything like a 
complete and unquestionable manner. Even then, however, 
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it seemed to the Court to be clearly deducible from previous 

reseatches and observations on the subject that an abundance 

of woodlands increased moisture, and that an iusufficiency 

produced aridity. 

About ten years ago Dr. Woeikoff, in his great work on cli- 

» mates, contended that the action of forests is to increase the 
rainfall of a country, and appealed to the registers of the Indiai ^ 
rainfall as emphatic evidence in support of this assertion, 
more especially to the Assam rainfall in the densely wooded 
tracts, as compared with that in the vast agricultural plain 
of Lower Bengal, stretching southwards from the Terai, 
Without denying, or even questioning, the effect of forests as one 
element of the result, Mr. Blandford, the head of the Indian 
Meteorological Department, who of course enjoyed the best 
possible opportunities for testing and criticising the facts and 
arguments adduced, in 1887 (dudian Meteorological Memoirs, | 
Vol. III, Part II, pp. 135-145), arrived at the opinion that 
the conclusions formulated - were far too sweeping.. He 
agreed, however, with Dr. Woeikoff that forests have a two-fold 
action in tending to increase the rain fail ; for,— 


* Firstly, they help to store the ‘water by protecting the soil and 
“so keep up a constant evaporation 3 and, secondly, by cliecking and 

* obstructing the movement of the wind, they prevent the evaporated 
“ vapour being carried away, and tend to produce that calm state 
“t of the atmosphere that is favourable to ascending currents and 
"local precipitation.”  » : 


But the prevalence of swamps and of broad river channels 
must considerably increase the quantity of water vapour 
locally in the air; whilst the comparative stagnation of the 
atmosphere in the "Assam valleys, and the exclusion of tbe dry ^ 
westerly winds that exert powerful influence on the rainfall of 
the great Gangetic plain, are due far more to the direction of 
the hillranges than to the modifying action of broad belts of 
forest. Again, the action of the surrounding hills, by inducing 
a diurnal current of humid air, and consequently cooling and 
precipitating this, is a powerful factor in the production of the 
heavy spring-rainfall of Assam. 

Mr. Blandford, in emphasizing the difficulty of disentangling 
the combined effects of the various causes, sometimes favouring, 
' and at other times interfering with, the production of rain, 

which render it almost hopeless to seek for decisive evidence 
, Of the influence of forests on rainfall by comparison of the 
keal of diferent provinces, or of areas sufficiently large 

to display the contrasted effects in a striking and convincing 
tnanner, stated that — 


“The best, and perhaps only satisfactory kind of evidence, were it 
obtainable, would be the comparison of the rainfall of one and the same 
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tract (one of at least some hundreds of square miles in extent) for 
many years ; first. while covered with forest, and again for many years 
after clearing, It is, however, not until a tract of virgin forest has been 
brought under the destructive operation of civilizing agencies that, as a 
general tule, any attempt is made to record its rainfall; when, there- 
fore, the conditions necessary to obtain one term of the comparison are 
rapidly disappearing, The reversal of this order of things, the con- ~ 
-- version of bare, or at least partially wasted, tracts into protected 

forest, is one, however, of which India already furnishes some ex- 

amples, and with progress of forest protection may yet furnish more; 

and if due advantage be taken of these as they present themselves, it 

may yet be possible to obtain rainfall data which may afford valuable, 

and, indeed, practically conclusive, evidence on the point in question ; 

even if not fulfilling, in all respects, the rigorous conditions of the 

logical method of differences." 

A practical example of direct increase in rainfall owing to the 
stoppage of the destruction of forest was quoted by Mr. Bland- 
ford in the Annual Report of the Meteorological Department for 
1885-86. It referred to the observations recorded at seven 
stations in the Central Provinces between 1865, or 1867, and 1885, 
in the tract where DaAya or shifting cultivation was gradually’ 
restricted with effect from 1875. This shifting cultivation was 
up till then practised in a totally uncontrolled manner by about 
180,000 families, representing a population of nearly 1,000,000, 
who were induced to abandon this wasteful practice and to 
settle down to permanent cultivation on the plains, on receiving 
advances of plough-cattle, &c. It involved the cutting, the 
burning, and the total destruction of about 1,200 square miles 
annually ; and at least 4 to 5 times that area, or between 5,000 
and 6,000 square miles, were consequently always kept more or 
less denuded of forest growth, whilst the forestal character of 
the vegetation was very prejudicially influenced throughout 
more than 60,000 square miles cut over before the rotation 
brought back the operations to the same area. Along with 
the prohibition of Dafya, fire-protection, which had risen from 
23,680 acres in 1865-66 to 174,357 acres in 1874-75, was gra- 
dually increased from 383,419 acres in 1875-76 to 917,951 acres 
in 1884-85, and was attended with very favourable results. 
Within that part of the Central Provinces lying between the 
Nerbudda river and the plains of Nagpur and Raipur, and 
including the Satpura hills, the protection of the forests against 
fire had been particularly successful over a series of years, so that 
a comparison of the rainfall statistics appeared to be of special 
and peculiar value. Eliminating probable errors from these, so 
far as possible, Mr. Blandford arrived at the results that, collat- 
ing the reading at 14 stations within the affected areas, the~ 
annual average increase in the rainfall from 1876 to 1885 
amounted to 6°81 -inches over the annual average shown from 
1865-67 to 1875. Not only was an increase during the last 
IO years noticeable, but this was especially great during the 
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last period of 5 years. Unfortunately, however, it was subse- 
quently found that the rainfall records previous to 1883 could 
not be accepted as altogether reliable ; hence what seemed to 
be a great step towards a satisfactory solution of the great 
problem relating to the direct effect of forests ón rainfall 
-throughout India, must again be postponed for many years, 
to come, 

Meteorological observations for the purpose of elucidating 
the same question were also begun in the Ajmere forests in 
1884-85 ; but, up to date, the results obtained have not proved 
of a sufficiently scientific nature to warrant their adoption as 
correct by the Meteorological Department. Observations have 
also been made by the Forest Department in the Dehra Din 
forests since 1885, but they have not yet been: subjected to the 
criticism and testing of the Meteorological Department. 

The most recent scientific opinion for India is that stated 
by Mr. Eliot on pp. 26-27 of his Report on the Administration 
of the Meteorological Department for 1893-94, which runs as 
follows :— 

“ Meteorological Observations in Forests. . Observations continue to 
be taken in certain forest areas in order to throw light on the influence 
of forest growth in modifying the distribution and amount of rainfall. 


Regular observations have been taken during the past year in the 
following forests :— . 























e C Class of observations 
Forest area. Observatory. recorded, 
Baluchistan -« | Shebo Plantation . | Complete meteorological 
observations at 8 A.M. 
s daily. 
Ajmere sa ew | Ajmere Forests «| Complete meteorological 


observations at To A.M. 
| . and 4. P.M. daily. 
(Ajmere-Maiwara) Forest i 
Stations ... , o» | Rainfall. 
“North-West Provinces} Dehra Forest School .. | Complete meteorological 
observations at 10 A.M. 
and 4 P.M. daily. 








“It appears to me very doubtful whether it is desirable to continue 
these observations. Experience, as well as theory, appears to indicate 
that any differences with regard to temperature, humidity, &c., due to 
forest growth, will very probably be small in amount; and their deter- 
mination requires not only careful and accurate, but also intelligent ob- 
servation, in order that these effects may be ascertained without inter- 
mixture with the unknown effects. There are two ways of investigating 
the question experimentally. The first would be to compare the 
actual meteorological conditions of a large open tract before it had 
been converted into a forest with the meteorological conditions in the 
same area after it had been planted out as a forest and had attained to 
full growth. As, however, it requires at least 20 years’ observations 
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in order to ascertain with approximate accuracy the mean or normal 
meteorological conditions of any large area in India, it is evident 
that this method of procedure would not only require very special 
arrangements which are not likely to be forthcoming in India, but 
. would also demand a period of at least 60 years for its complete 
working out. | 
“The second method, and that at present employed in the case of 
——ne Ajmere Forest Observatories, is to compare the actual conditions 
within the forest and just outside. This is effected by having pairs of 
observations, one of each pair being situated three or four miles within 
the forest fence, and the second outside the forest at a distance of about 
a mile. The sites for the observatories are chosen, so far as possible, 
so that the only apparent difference is that of forest growth, the effect 
of which it is desired to ascertain. Experience in India, however, 
shows that it is by no means easy to select sites for observatories the 
conditions of which shall give the same results. It is well known, for 
example, that the rainfall differs cónsiderably in amount in different 
parts of large tewns like Calcutta or Bombay. The same is equally 
true for temperature. The following will illustrate this fully, It was 
necessary to remove the Lahore Observatory from one part of that 
-station to another part about two miles distant. The two sites do not 
differ by more than a few feet in elevation, and the exposure was 
as nearly as possible identical in the two positions. The following 
table gives the mean monthly differences of the day and night tempera- 
tures as determined frometwo years’ comparative observations :— 





Jan. | Feb. | Mar, | Apr. | May. June.{ July. Augt.| Sept. | Octr. | Novr.| Dec 


Mean ..| tst Site .. | 661 | 684 | 815 | 928 | 965 |toc8 | 978 | 979 | 997 | 933 | 840 | 72x 
Maximum | end Site .. | 657 | 681 | 8ro | 92°9 | oso frog’t | 978 | o76 | go's | 954 | 87 | zr 








Difference |-+o'4 |+o'g | tos |—o'r !-Fo'6 |-Fo'z o [Eos to'z [—o'r |--o'3 (ter 


Fia icu — | -——|——|-—— Sc cmn | may cm | at che [ie etal as 
Mean ,, | xst Site .. | 455 1 442 | 572 | 658 | 71 1| 79°9 | 826 | 800 | 75'2 | 6o | 51 
Minimum | end Site .. | 436 | 4v7 | 55'2 | 62:9 | 691 | 783 | 798 | 794 | 733 | 698 | 48-4 


Difference its | +2°5 [+a [-+2°9 (bz [+16 1498 | +06 [-+t'9 [Hz |+e2'7 ta 





net ———— 











42x 

















. * Mr. Murray submitted his report on the observations taken in the 
Ajmere forest tract in January 1893. He found that they were vitiated 
with numerous errors, which were in part due to the adoption of in- 
correct methods of observation, and in part to carelessness on the part 
ofthe observers. Mr. Murray rejected all the observations that- were . 
certainly or probably erroneous, and tabulated and discussed the re- 
fnaining observations. He found that there were slight differences 
of temperature and humidity between the inside and outside of the 
forest, which were in fair accordance with the results that have been 
obtained by systematic forest observation carried out in Germany and 
France. As the observatious discussed by Mr. Murray had evidently 
snot been taken with the precision and accuracy necessary to determine 
the small quantitative differences of temperature and humidity in 
question, it has been decided not to publish Mr. Murray’s report. 
Mr. Murray also at the same time submitted proposals for the improve- 
ment of the work of observation and for more frequent inspection of 
these observatories ; and these have been recently sanctioned by the 
Government of India.” 


The position of the- Meteorological Department of India in 
1894 is, therefore, practically the same as it was in 1887, when 
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Mr. Blandford (of. cit, page 144) wrote that— 
* The general conclusion to be drawn from the facts set forth in the 
foregoing pages is that, while no instance cited fulfils the requirements 
- of scientific proof, the tendency of the evidence they afford is uniformly 
favourable to the idea that the presence of forest increases the rainfall," 


As Indian data are not available, it is necessary to look elsez. 

where for experience that can be applied to India ; and, fortu- 
nately, what seems to be a very satisfactory example of the 
. first method indicated by Mr. Eliot is obtainable from the re- 
cords of the Prussian observatories under Dr. Müttrich with 
reference to Lintzel in the province of Hanover, The details 
are thus condensed and summarised by Fernow (cf. cit, page 
113) :— ` . ; 
i ' "6 This station, situated in the Luneburg heath, was begun to be 
planted to forest in 1877, at the rate at first of 1,000 to ‘I,5000 acres 
per year, afterwards more slowly, and by this time over 8,000 acres 
have been planted to forest in that locality. Around the meteoro- 
logical station a young forest of 10 to 12 years old, of pine and oak, 
has grown up. The station is placed in an open field of about 75 
acres extent, surrounded by the forest growth. The change of condi- 
tions immediately around the station Lintzel, making Lintzel central 
for an area of about 25 square miles, is represented as follows := 








Before reforestation, : After reforestation. 
12 per cent. field, meadow, etc. | 1o per cent. field, meadow and water. 
85 per cent. heath. R 10 per cent. heath, roads and openings- 


3 per cent old forest. 80 per cent, of forest. 


5 There are now regular meteorological observations for nine years 
on hand, 

“The rainfall observations are compared with those from stations 
outside of the forest conditions, but near enough to Lintzelto be avail- 
able for comparison in the following table; the values having in both 
Cases been equalized to eliminate irregularities by calculating the means 
of each three to four years by the formula 2ad5 atate b4- 264-4 
etc. 3 4 4 2? 


TABLE I.—ZEqgualized values of precipitation in millimeters, 














Oslebs- Lune- Garde- 
hausen.| burg. | legen. 


Ham- 
burg. 


Year. | Lintzel. |Bremen., | Lintzel. Lintzel. 








Per cent. Per cent. | Per. cent. Per cent.|Por. cent. Per cent Per cent) Per cent. 
561.0 | 534.7 
575. 1 | 545.0" 
619. 0 | 599. 3 
588.7 | 567.9 
512.4 | 467. t 
530.2 | 454.4 
625.2 | 504.9 


es] [DID 








n Year. Bremen.. 
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€ From this table the percentage of rainfall in Lintzel, as related to 
the rainfall of each of the other stations, is calculated as follows :—~ 





Ham- |Oslebs. | Lune- | Garde- ' 
burg. |hausen. | burg. | legen, 





Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent (Per cent, 





64.5 8o. o 76.4 91.7 96. 3 
68. 7 84.6 81. 5 95.7 | 10r. 0 
77.8 93. 8 94.5 f 103.3 | 106 7 
$2.0 95.4] 107.1] 105.4 | 109.2 
83 9 93.4 | 107.5 | IO4. 1 | 114.2 
96.2 94.2] 104.8] r03.0 | 120.2 
106; 8 92.1 | 104.9 93.8 | 120.1 
105. 9 94-2 S ET s «ves 





TOL. 6 ERIT EE [ree car onesen 








“ The author concludes that if the increasing reforestation at Lintzel. 
had no influence on the amount of rainfall, the figures for Lintzel should 
have been nearly in constant proportion to those for the other stations, 
while from. the percentage table it appears that with reference to neigh- 
bouring stations the precipitation at Lintzel has increased with the in- 
creasing forest growth. The differences in the last years are not so 
apparent, because the values could not be properly equalized. It is, 
however, undoubtedly proved that at the beginning of observations the 
rainfall at Lintzel was less than at any of the neighbouring stations, and 
that subsequently it increased. from: year to year, until it was in excess 
‘of the other stations, except at Hamburg. 

* Comparing the rainfall at Lintzel with that of the other stations, and 
calculating it as percentage of the mean rainfall of the latter, the follow- 
-ing series is obtained :— , 
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: eene cre S 103-9. 
* This constant increase, 'going hand in hand with the increase of 
forest cover in extent and height, leaves hardly any doubt as to the close 
relation of the two conditions," . 
Another more practical Indian example, though one that. 
must of course fail to satisfy the calm and sceptical criticism 
of scientific meteorology, is that furnished by Mr. R. H. Elliot 
of Mysore and recorded by Dr. Voelcker in his Report on the 
Improvement of Indian Agriculture, 1893, page 30, in the follow- 
ing words :— E 
* Mr, Elliot, when in the Neilgherries in 1891, carefully examined, 
with the -aid of Government officials, the Rain Records from 1870 to 
- 1890, . Previous to 1870 Ootacamurid and its neighbourhood were 
nearly bare of trees, so much so that a photograph taken about that. 
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time has no resemblance whatever to the now thickly-wooded station, 
the result of a large amount of planting both by Government and 
by private individuals. "The returns show that, taking first the rainfall 
for the months of March, April and May (when the rains are purely 
local), there were during the five years, 1870-74, 121 rainy days in all, 
while in the same months of the five years 1886-90 (by which time the 
station had become fully wooded), there were no less than 147 rain 
days. Also, the increase of rainfall for three months during the a aai 
1886 9o, has been about three inches a year, a not inconsiderable differ- 
ence, though, from an agricultural point of view, the distribution of 
rain over a greater number of days is more important than a mere in- 
crease of rainfall. Again, taking all the months of the year, except 
June, July and Angust (which are excluded, because the rains of this. 
period are not local in origin, but are those of the southwest monsoon, 
and come from a distance), it was found that during the treeless period, 
1870-74, there was a total of 374 rainly days only, whilst during the 
wooded period, 1886-90, there were 416 rainy days, Further than this, 
it was ascertained that the character of the rainfall had altered within 
late years, light and regular showers taking, to a great extent, the place 
of destructive occasional torrents. The agricultural importance of these 
facts is very great indeed." 

Evidence of a somewhat similar nature might be adduced 
from the rainfall records of the Chunga Manga plantation, 
about 44 miles south of Lahore, forming a compact block of 
20,242 acres, 9,196 of which are wooded, principally with plant- 
ed sissoo (Dalbergia Sissoo), whilst the remainder is under ordin- 
ary scrub. - The plantation dates back to 1866-67, though little 
was done for three years ; but the forest is now mature and is 
worked as coppice with a rotation-of about 15 years. The evidence 
deducible from the rainfall.records most distinctly favours the 
idea that the forest has increased the rainfall; but any scientific 
value which these might have, if accepted as thoroughly reliable __ 
observations, is hopelessly vitiated by the fact. that the growth 
of the forest is stimulated by irrigation. The watering of the 
forest begins in April, and goes on more or less till September. 
Very little of it is ever irrigated a second time during the year ; 
but the watering given consists of a good soaking with a depth 
of three or four feet of water. The ground to the east and south, 
except where two vakis ate touched, is all under cultivation and 
irrigated, the irrigation being mostly continued from June till 
April, A soaking of three or four feet deep of water over 9,196 
acres, or 144 square miles, must, by evaporation, transpiration, 
&c., affect the humidity to such an extent as.to make even the 
most trustworthy observations of small practical value for the 
solution of the great question at issue. 

So far as meteorological knowledge and experience through- 
out different parts of the world have yet advanced, the con- 
clusions that seem fairly deducible regarding the influence of 
forests upon precipitation are thus summariséd by Fernow 
(op. cit., page 125) :— 

* (1) Finding the air strata above forest stations moister and cooler 
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although only slightly. so, than over field stations, we would infer that 

the tendency to condensation over wooded areas might be greater than 

over open fields, Experience and measurements seem to sustain this 

reasoning. 

* (2) These cooler and relatively, as well as absolutely, moister air 4 

strata, carried away by air currents, must modify conditions neat the 

ma forest, and possibly increase in its neighbourhood also the tendency to 
formation of dew and to other precipitation under certain conditions. 

* (3) While the forest may not everywhere increase precipitation over 
its own area and near it, yet the presumption is that large systems of 
forest growth over exteusive areas, alternating with open fields, may 

~ establish sufficient differences in temperature and moisture conditions 
and in air currents, to modify, if not in quantity yet in timely and local 
distribution, the fall. - 

** (4) It must not be overlooked that the extent, density, height, and 
composition and relative position of the forest, in making it a climatic 
factor are important conditions, and furthermore that there are certain 
rain conditions prevailing in climatic zones (rainy or rain-poor locali- 
ties, with periodical, seasonal, or irregular rains) which are due to cos- 
mic influences and cannot bealtered, yet may be locally modified by 
forest cover. Hence, experience in one climatic. zone, or under one set 
of conditions, cannot be utilized fot deductions in another, . : 

“ (5). Altogether the question of appreciable forest influence upon 
precipitation must be considered as still unsolved, with some indica- 
tions, however, of its existence under certain climatic and topographical 
Conditions in the temperate zone, especially towards the end of winter 
and beginning of spring." 

5. Lhe Influence of Foresis on Evaporation of Soil Moisture is 
) to retard the loss caused by sun 
and wind. The low temperature and 
the high relative humidity of the atmosphere in forests are un- 
favourable to rapid evaporation, which is still further reduced 
‘by the protection afforded to the soil against direct insolation 
and the action of winds. From observations extending over 
‘ten years (1876-85) in various parts of Germany and Austria, 
the following relation is shown between evaporation in the 
‘forests and in the open in the vicinity of the forests ; the differ- 
. ences would probably be greater if comparison had been made 
* with places in the open that were far removed from the modify- 
ing influence of the woodlands :— 


Forests and Evaporation. 
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The action of forests, therefore, is to preserve within the soil, 
and against evaporation, a large proportion of the rainfall, or of 
the moisture arising from the melting of snows, which, by -pere 

„colation to the lower layers and the subsoil, tends to feed the 
streams perennially, and to maintain a constant supply of 
moisture; ‘ s 

The nature of the soil-covering below the forest trees exerts 
also considerable influence on the amount of moisture evaporat- 
ed. From experiments conducted during five years in Bavaria, 
it was found (Ebermayer's Gesammte Lehre der Waldstreu, 1876, 
p.183) that a good layer of fallen leaves, and of umts, or 
vegetable mould, formed by their decay, diminishes the evapora- 
tion by more than half, or reduces it toless than one quarter of 
that in the open, and thus adds very considerably to the surplus 
amount of moisture retained in the soil. i 

r In a tropical and subtropical Continent like India, the differ- 

“ences in evaporation between areas freely exposed to rain and 
wind, and those protected by forest growth, must of course be 
greater than in more temperate climes. Hence, wherever the 
rainfall is limited, or mainly confined to a short wet season, as 
in the densely populated and highly cultivated Indo-gangetic 
plain, the presence of forests must act beneficially. Their bene- 
ficial effect. must also be enhanced with density of tree-growth or 
canopy ; consequently, restriction of reckless fellings and pro- 
tection against fire must ‘also directly enhance the beneficial 
effects of the woodlands. 

_-~ 6. The Influence of Forests on the Feeding of Streams and on 

the Protection of the Soil. From what 

has already been said, it seems evi- 
dent that the effect of extensive .forests, more especially of 
those situated at high altitudes, is, by cooling the air and re- 
ducing its capacity. for retaining aqueous vapour, to increase the 
precipitation, . Whilst precipitations are taking place the 
crowns of the trees intercept a large proportion of the total, 
and, by breaking the violence of the rainfall, protect the soil 
from the danger of being washed away during heavy storms, 
By the decomposition of fallen leaves and twigs a strongly 
hygroscopic soil-covering is formed, capable of imbibing and 
retaining moisture with sponge-like capacity. Rapid evapora- 
tion of the soil-moisture is counteracted through the protection 
afforded by the foliage against direct insolation during the day, 
and by the mechanical hindrance offered to currents of* wind. 

“The crown of foliage likewise prevents the soil from -cooling 
rapidly at night by radiation. And the hotter the climate, the 
more marked must be these beneficial effects of the woodlands. 

When, therefore, large tracts of country are denuded of 
timber, increase of temperature during the days of the hot season, 
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Forests and Streams, 
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rapid radiation of soil-warmth by night, diminished precipita« 
tions (especially in the hot season), and unchecked evaporation 
‘of moisture, due to complete insolation of the soil by day and 
absence of any protection from winds, must be the inevitable. 
‘consequences, l ` 


Examples of such actual results can be pointed out in many 
parts of continental Europe, in Western and Central Asia, and 
‘thoughout India ; but these will be more appropriately referred 
to in-considering the influence of forests on agriculture, 


In India, however, as elsewhere in localities having no protec- 
tive woodlands, experience has shown that heavy rains wash 
away the surface-soil; torrents and freshets run down the 
water-courses with great violence, laden with detritus and dis- 
coloured with the soil-held in mechanical solution ; whilst 
streams and rivers.often overflow their banks in consequence,. 
devastating large areas-of low-lying tracts under -cultivation.- 
Forests, on the other hand, tend to break the violence of the 
rainfall, and (if.in close canopy) retain for the time being about 
one-fourth of the total amount of a moderate shower on the 
foliage.and branches ; the roots of the trees and of the under- 
growth help to bind the-soil firmly ; the rainfall is retained by 
the vegetable mould and by ‘the spongy growth usually found. 
on the surface-soil, and thence gradually percolates to the 
deeper layers, where it is held in resetve, to be finally parted 
within being utilised for the feeding of perennial streams 
having their sources on the wooded slopes. 

The influence of forests in diminishing floods in ‘hilly coun- 
tries hasbeen most convincingly recognised in Europe, and in« 
France extensive operations have ‘been steadily progressing 
since 1860, under forestets and engineers, for controlling hill- 
torrents and planting up bare slopes throughout the Alps, the 
Pyrenees,and the mountains -ef‘Central France, . Such opera- 
tions may not be feasible in India on a scale anything like vast 
enough to:control floods in the great rivers.caused by the rapid 
melting of abnormally heavy falls of snow, or by unusually 
' heavy rainfall ; but there can be no doubt that the prohibition 
of reckless fellings and a sound system of protection from fire 
must at any rate help to avert such disasters. 


Take the Indus, for example, where floods of vast devastating 
power have occurred for the last two or three years with what 
may be more than mere fortuitous regularity. These may be,4 
and in all probability are, correctly explained by more or less 
reliable evidence regarding abnormally heavy snowfall in the 
_catchment area of the upper basin of that river ; but the follow- 
ing extract from the Report on the Administration of the Forest 
Department for 1870-71 (pages 8 and 9) is at any rate deserving 
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of a certain amount of attention :— 


* The Kashmir forests everywhere exhibit the most wasteful system 
of working. . . . The trees are felled in easy places wherever it is pos- 
— sible, without any reference to the protection of the remaining stocks, or 
to shelter for reproduction; forest fires are allowed to rage uncontrolled ; 
and, with heavy demands on the market, these forests will in all pro- 
bability soon be utterly ruined, so far as reproduction is con- 
cerned... . . Our own plains in the Punjab are watered by the 
rivers which flow from the Kashmir hills ; and if the latter are denuded 
of timber, disastrous results will assuredly follow from time to time 
in the country below them, in the shape of alternate droughts and 
floods, results which have actually occurred in France on several occa- 
sions during the present century, owing to the denudation of trees on 
the Alps.” 

Despite this warning, it was not until 189r that an officer of 
the Indian Forest Service was deputed to assume the adminis- 

_fration of the forests of Kashmir ; and the long continuance of 

‘eckless felling and want of other protection may quite possibly 
have had some influence on the water-retaining power of the 
hillsides and on the floods of recent years. 

Throughout large portions both of Northern and of Southern 
India, agriculture depends either wholly or partially on irriga- 
tion with water led from rivers, wells, or tanks. Out of a total 
cultivated area of 199,500,000 acres in 1886, the irrigated areas 
may be classified in the following manner, from the data given 
in the Statistical Atlas of Tudia, 1886 :— 








pee : Proportion to total 
Irrigated by Acres, Irrigated Area. 
Canals fed by snow and rain ... 2,800,000 | About to per cent 
3s rain only |j 5,100,000 » 17 n 
Water from wells .., - ves 12,970,000 5 43 i 
Water from Tanks and artificial ] 
Lakes .., ove - ves 9,000,000 | 5; 30 ^» 
Total m m 29,800,000 T 





The first class of canals comprises those whose waters are 
derived from the Indus and the Ganges, the upper catchment 
areas-of which receive both a heavy snowfall during winter and 
also the rains of the summer monsoon months. Of the second 
class of canals the most important are those tapping the rivers 

‘Sone and Mahanadi in Bengal and the Godaveri, Kistna, and 
Cauvery in Madras, as well as a large number of smaller 
streams, all of which are chiefly fed by the summer monsoon 
rains falling in the hills of Central and Southern India. 
Irrigation by water from wells, which tap the subsoil. moisture, 
due partly no doubt to percolation from rivers, but more probably 
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chiefly. anini ‘by rainfall, is carried out on all the great - 

plains of Northern aud Southern India. Irrigation from tanks 

and artificial lakes is more especially characteristic of Madras, 

Rajputana, and Mysore, though.also to be met with in Central - 
9 India, the Gangetic Valley, and Western Bengal. 

Leaving out of consideration the snow.fed canals and the 
great majority of the wells which tap the ultimate under- 
ground reservoirs of water, it may safely be estimated that not 
less than 15 million acres, or fully 50 per cent. of the total 
irrigated area, is directly dependent upon rainfall for the main- 
tenance of a perennial supply of water. Hence it is obvious 
that, the larger the proportion of the catchment areas of the 
streams and rivers that feed the canals which is-kept cool and 
moist by forest growth, the more favourable and continuous 
will be the gradual flow of moisture throughout the soil In. 
very many cases, therefore, the attainment of this object is in» 
itself of more than sufficient importance to justify, or even to 
necessitate, measures for the preservation and the improvement 
of the still existingeremnants of the natural forests, for guard- 
ing against the denudation of hilly tracts by reckless felling or 
destructive shifting cultivation, for -preserving and increasing: 
the hygroscopicity of the soil by means: of fire-protection, and 
for doing whatever is feasible for the wooding or re-wooding of 
hillsides and uplands that may now* be bare, barren slopes, 
or for improving the density and the quality. of the growth of 
the existing crops of trees or shrubs. 

Open, imperfectly stocked, and unprotected forests, where © 5 
the dead leaves and the herbage are annually consumed by--- 
fire overrunning the area, have naturally only a diminished 
influence in protecting the soil, in preventing sudden floods 
and freshets, in regulating the flow of moisture within the soil, 
and in maintaining a perennial supply for the feeding of 
streams, : But every grove and every clump of trees through- 
out the dry and the arid regions of India possesses a distinct 
value ; and in all save the most arid tracts mere protection 
from over-grazing, wasteful cutting, and firing, is sufficient to 
produce brushwood and grass, and sometimes even tree-forest, 
which ali help to keep the soil cool and moist. The beneficial 
effect of preserving mere scrub jungle is very noticeable in 
some of the native States of Rajputana, where examples have 
been set in past times that are well worthy of imitation in many 
of the drier parts of British India. Ps 

. The effect of fire-protection on the water-storing cápacity of 
forests is deserving of attention. The first consequences of 
annually recurring jungle fires are bamboo forests, with 
scattered standard trees on the hills, and grass savannahs on 
the plaiis. The layer of. dead, fallen leaves on the ground is- 
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annua Iy consumed, and with it any tendency towards the- for- 
mation of humus, or vegetable mould; that would enrich the 
upper layer of the soil. The tendency "towards the formation 
of humus in tropical fire-protected forests, and even in evergreen 
forests, is, however, slight compared. with that in the woodlands 
of Europe, as the leaves and twigs soon crumble into dust during 
the hot season ; but the action of the decomposition of such. 
organic matter must affect the Dygrosoopicity of the soil to a 
greater or less extent. | 

With the destruction of the dead foliage and twigs, much of 
the water-storing capacity of the soil is lost ; hence the bare, 
friable soil is apt: to be washed -down the hillsides into the 
nearest streams and tends to produce silting. In the unpro- 
tected teak forests of Burma the soil over large areas is 
‘annually washed away, except where pieces of wood, small 
stones, &c., break the violence of the rainfall; and after the 
rainy season these appear supported by little pillars of mud, 
whilst all around them the soil has been eroded to a depth of 
two or three inches. This erosion of the soil, however, usually 
appears to cease when once the forests have been successfully 
protected from fire for some years. 

Again, in the Mokka-Belin reserve, in the Tharrawaddy di- 
vision of Burma, even with its hot western exposure and its. 
silicious sandy soil, the effect of a few years of fire-protection. 
was to produce perennial springs in places where the water- 
supply had always prevfously given out at the commencement 
ofthe hot season. So much is the storage of soil-moisture 
sometimes affected by successful fite-protection, that even the 
nature of the forest may show a tendency towards developing 
into a moister type, owing to the coolness of the soil, the abund- 
ance of the water available for transpiration, and the greater 

. relative humidity of the atmosphere. Thus in the Report on the 
Forest Administration of the Pegu Circle (Burma) for 1892-93, 
page 6, it is stated with reference to this same forest that :— 

* Fire-protection improves the general forest growth, and has 
a marked effect on the distribution of the water-supply; but it is 
not favourable to the natural reproduction of teak. The probable 
effect of continued fire-protection would be to increase the area of 


evergreen forest in which teak would not find a place ifthe forester 
trusted to natural reproduction alone.” 


Throughout the Alpine districts: of Southern Europe the 
necessity for maintaining ‘ ban-forests’ as a protection against 
landslips, avalanches, &c., was early recognised’; and legal 
measures were long since adopted for safeguarding them, in order 
to protect the lower tracts from erosion of the soil when sodden 
with rainfall, or with melted snow. That protection. of the still- 
existing woods on the Himalayas would help. to prevent land- 

slips is extremely probable ; but that such help would make 
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itself apparent in any very marked degree is equally improbable. 
'The maintenance of forest would of course tend to diminish 
the action of forces like change in temperature and undermining 
by water ; but, as the Himalayas are quite a young series of 
- mountain ranges, from a geological point of view, they have 
still a great many steeply tilted strata to get rid of before they ~ 
Will have passed through their dramatic, or catastrophic, period, 
and will have settled down with the steadiness of older ranges 
like the Alps. . 

In North America the Forest Commission which was 
appointed in 1881 by the State of New Hampshire to enquire, 
among other matters relating to the forests, into “ the effect, if 
any, produced by the destruction of our forests upon our rainfall, 
and consequently upon our ponds and streams,” and which took 
four years to collect evidence and formulate its opinions, 
reported, in 1885, as follows :— 

* On one point there is no division of opinion. It is not in the open 
ground, but beneath the trees, that the moisture and the snow accumu. 
Jate, and are slowly and surely supplied to the springs and streams, 
which then have a perennial flow. Let the same ground be deprived 
of its shade, and this exposure to the sun hastens evaporation, and the 
rain and melting snow rapidly pass off through the water courses before 
any sufficient quantity can reach the permanent reservoirs under the 
surface. The snow on the exposed hillside may be swept off entirely 
by tlie wind ; and even when any considerable portion remains, much 
will evaporate, and after all be lost to the soil and the springs. The 
soil itself is often washed off, and the exposed rocks are given over to 
perpetual barrenness.” > 


The consideration of this phase of the influence of forests 
may well be concluded with the following extract from Brandis” 
Progress of Forestry in India, 1884, page 31 :1— 

* Whatever views may be held regarding the effect of forests in regu- 
lating the surface drainage, and in improving the water-supply in 
springs, rivers, tanks, and wells, there is no doubt that on hills clothed 
with forest the soil is protected, that less soil is washed away, and that 
less sand and silt are carried down by the rivers, "There is not a 
district in the moister regions of India where the effects of denudation 
in this respect are not visible. 'The sand which is washed down from 
the denuded hills in the Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab has des- 
troyed the fertility of large areas, and ravines and torrents are numerous ' 
in the more thickly inhabited portions of the Himalaya. Even in the 
Nilgiris the evil will be felt sooner or later, although these hills are 
favoured beyond any hill range in India by gentle slopes, deep soil, 
and a moderate rainfall; every year masses of fine silt, which, if 
retained, might be a source of wealth to the European planter as well 
astothe native cultivator, are washed down írom them into the 
rivers, The Ratnagiri district on the western coast, south of Bombay, 
is almost bare to the crest of the gháts, and the effect of ‘denudation - 
has shown itself by the silting up of the streams which rise in the 
ghát mountains, and run a short course to ihe sea; some of these 
rivers were formerly important forthe trade of the country, but now 
they are only navigable for small boats, The benefits, direct and in- 
direct, which the people of India will derive fiom forest conservancy, 
if continued in a systematic manner, can hardly be overrated.” 
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The Hoshiarpur cAós, or sand-torrents, above referred to àre,— 
owing to the fact that the hills, by the disintegration of which 
they have been formed, are largely composed'of very friable and 
unproductive sandstone, extremely hard as soil, but not perfect- 

.ly formed as stone,—one of the most marked examples of a 
“barren tract in the midst of one of the rich agricultural regions 
of Northern India. Year by year, considerable additional areas — 
run the risk of being covered with unproductive sand ; and this 
not only means a loss of land revenue, but also involves the infi- 
nitely greater loss of culturable land to the community. Writing 
in 1879, the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur estimated that 
in one zasi! alone 35,000 acres of land were covered with sand’ 
brought down by the cZós, thus forfeiting fully Rs. 50,000 
annually for land revenue. That these hills were once densely 
wooded can be not only sufficiently but even completely proved, 
as well as that destructive torrents did not then. wash down the 
-friable sand. Planting would remedy theevil, but under such. 
difficult circumstances the remedy would be expensive, 


7. The Influence of Forests as regards Hygienic Effect on the 
Forests and Health. Atmosphere still remains in many res- 
pects an. open question from a purely 

scientific point of view. It is well known that, on the one hand, 
when large tracts of forest are cleared for cultivation; especially 
in topical and sub-tropical countries, fever and. ague are fre- 
quently the consequence, and,on the other, that the planting 
up of notorious fever districts—such as the Campagna.di Roma, 
the Tuscan marshes, and the Russian steppes—has decidedly 
diminished the insalubrity of these localities. But the causes 
are very probably due rather to-the degree of direct insolation 
of the soil, freely afforded in the one case and counteracted in 
the other, than to any hygienic property inherent in tree- , 
growth. In the latter case; too, stagnating surplus of: soil-- . 
moisture may have been got rid of by transpiration through the 
foliage, and this would of itself go far towards removing, causes. 
of insalubrity and improving the climate.. 


It is generally accepted that ozone kills miasma in the air- 
and purifies the latter—at any rate, impure air contains little or 
no ozone ; the proportion of ozone is, therefore, usually taken.as. 
the measure of atmospheric quality. 


Even presuming; however, that woodland air is, like- sea-air, 
comparatively rich im ozone—which has. not yet been. 
satisfactorily proved,—it is more than probable that any excess 

ver that of air in the open. may be consumed' by decomposing. 
‘matter covering thesoil,and that this process may even with- 
-draw more than the surplusage of ozone from the atmosphere, 
Should thissurmise be correct, then the withdrawal of ozone in 
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excessive quantities from the air by decomposing vegetable 

matter might easily account for the unhealthiness of tropical 

jungles and the prevalence of malaria at all the lower elevations: 

within -tropical and sub-tropical regions usually covered by 
woodland growth. 

It has been claimed that forests tend to resist the spread of 
epidemics, and to offer a bar to the progress of diseases like 
cholera, typhus, yellow fever, and malaria, owing to the re- 
duced temperature and moister soit being unfavourable to the 
growth of pathogenetic bacteria and of parasitic protozoa, For- 
tunately there are not many infectious diseases the germs of 
which can be carried by water; as yet only two are known with 
certainty, cholera and enteric fever, When outbreaks of these 
‘diseases occur in tropical countries, the infectious power of the 
germs is favoured by warmth and moisture ; moreover, when 
epidemic, these diseases usually break out in thickly populated 
towns and similar localities, where it is impossible to submit 
the soil-moisture or the water-supply to the filtrating action of^ 
broad belts of woodland. That malaria, whether originated by a 
fungus or by an auimalcule, is less prevalent in the forests than 
in the open, is a statement that must be considered indefensible 
if judged by the light of the experience of forest officers in the 
tropical and subtropical forests throughout by far the greater 
part of India. Though it be true that sunlight has the power 
of decomposing carbonic acid in the presence of chlorophyll, 
the green colouring matter contained in the foliage of trees and 
other plants, the carbon being absorbed and assimilated by the 
plant for its growth, and the oxygen being set free, yet during. 
the hours of darkness contrary action takes place, oxygen being 
consumed and carbonic di-oxide being given off. As, however, 
and more especially within the tropics, the hours of sunlight 
only exceed those of darkness by a comparatively short time 
even during the longest days of May, June, July, and -August, 
while they are actually of similarly shorter duration during 
the working season from November till May, and, seeing also 
the reason there is to believe that tropical woodland air may, 
as above indicated, be more deficient in ozone than air in the 
open, it is quite reasonable to suppose that a slight de-oxygena- 
tion of the human blood may often take place, and that in such 
cases the individuals will be more liable to become infected 
with the bacteria or hematozoon causing malarious fever. Vast, 


* « therefore, as the other benefits of forest conservancy and fire- 


protection undoubtedly are for the climate and the agricul- 
tural condition of India, it would be impossible to urge at thad 
same time that these measures are conducive to the better 
. health of those who live in the forests, or within their imme- 
. diate influence. 
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The Influence of Forests as regards the Productivity of neigh- 
bouring Agricultural Tracts opens 
up a question of the very first im- 
portance in a Continent like India, whose vast population is 
mainly dependent on the tillage of the soil. In considering a 
problem of such far-reaching consequence, it may be well to 
look first of all at the general experience of other countries, and. 
then more carefully to inspect the circumstances of our Indian 
Empire, i ] Tos 

Even so early as in Roman times, it was recognised that too 
great a clearance of woodland areas brought undesirable 
changes in the physical conditions of Italy, and affected the 
welfare of the inhabitants ; and modern experience has more 
than confirmed such facts. E. 

Early in the present century, for example, the Agricultural 
Society of Marseilles reported, that, in consequence of the 
reckless destruction of the forests after the Revolution of 
1789, —. 

í * The winters are colder, the summers hotter, and the beneficial 
spring aid autumn showers no longer fall;the Uveaune, flowing 
from east to west, rushes down in flood with the least rain, carrying 
away its banks and flooding the richest pasturage, while, for nine 


months of the year, its bed lies dry owing to the drying up ofthe” 
streams." 


Toa similar cause also Professor Geffcken (Speaker, Sth 


January 1893) attributed the Russian famine of 1892, in the 
following terms :— 


* We speak of the deficit [in the Russian Budget] of 1893 as certain, 
and itis easy to show that it will be so. The principal cause of the 
present deatth is the drought during the last spring and early summer, 
and this absence of rain is greatly due to the devastation of the forests, 
The area formerly covered with timber was enormous, the woods. 
belonging to the Crown, to the great landed proprietors, and to the 
village communities. But the means of transport were then so im- 
perfect and costly that only in the neighbourhood of large rivers did 
the felling of timber pay. This changed with the construction of 
railways and the abolition of serfdom ; the former gave the possibility, 
of selling with profit, and the peasants abandoned their woods to spe- 
culators for what they thought a good price, little thinking of the 
future ; the larger proprietors followed their example; the purchase- 
money was spent in drink and luxurious living, and no one thought of 
replanting. Too late has the Government issued a law for the pro- 
tection of forests. Such a devastation going on for twenty years not 
only exhausts a source of wealth, but has also other bad consequences, 
When the country is deprived of its trees, the earth is dried up and 
crumbles from the hills ; the water coming down from heaven cannot 
be kept back as is the case with the woods, which act asa sponge, but 
rushes in torrents into the rivers and disappears.in the sea; and the 
consequence is a gradual diminution of the fertility of the. soil and the 
disappearing of numerous brooklets and small rivers, to help the larger 


ones show a low water mark, which proves prejudicial to the 
- navigation,” 


Forests and Agriculture. 
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This view was confirmed by the special correspondent of the 
Times (article Through Famine-stricken Russia, 18th April 
1892), who. wrote :— 

* I have now travelled over most of the famine-stricken provinces, 
and I have been struck by the sameness of the picture. Everywhere 
reckless extravagance meets the eye, the forests have been cut away 
wantonly, the rivers are neglected, the climate is ruined." 

— Such was also the opinion of Major Law, Commercial Attaché 

to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, as expressed in his 
Report on Agriculiure in the South-Eastern Provinces of Europea 
Russia, commented on in a leading article of the Times of 17th 
September 1892, from which the following is excerpted :— 


. “Tt is said that this gigantic natural tillage farm-~z. e., ‘ the black-. 
* soil’ region —was formerly hedged in by belts of forest, which served 
“the twofold purpose of sheltering it from the desert winds and of 
“increasing the humidity of the climate. [It is certain. that these 
forests do not now exist, and that the black-soil country is often. 
“ scourged by devastating blasts from the steppe, and not ‘infrequently: 
* baked by prolonged droughts. The desert winds pile- the snow 
“into drifts in winter, which. become the source of destructive torrents 
“in the spring. In summer the same winds are so fierce and arid: 
* that in the space of a few hours they wither the corn as it stands s 
“while, when they are laden with sand, they,smite the soil itself with. 
55 perpetual barrennesS." 


Indeed, all writers who have recently published views om 
this subject seem to agree as to the main causes of the recent 
Russian famine; and the following extract from an exhaustive 
article on * The Penury of Russia," in the * Edinburgh Review” 
for January 1893, may be said to contain a summary of 
the best opinions on the matter :— 


"There are two other factors which account for the prevailing 
distress—first, damages by fiie . . . . . . . . . This is 
accounted for by the dryness of the climate in summer, the careless-- 
ness of the peasants, and the want of organisation for extinguishing. 
fires, which are simply regarded: as a calamity sent by God. But 
the dryness itself is the result of the second factor, the ruthless. 
forest destruction which. has been going on for a long time, and has 
hada serious effect in reducing the average rainfall, The belts of 
wood attracted and held the moisture, which was slowly distributed. 
for the benefit of agriculture ; now in vast regions, as for instance, on 
the black-soil, there is hardly a tree to be seen, and the consequence 
is that the underground rivulets which nourished the soil have 
disappeared. The forests.also broke the force of the fierce east desert 
winds. Now these winds, piercingly cold. in winter and scorchingly 
hot in summer, burst with full fury on the great plains. In summer 
their blasts are capable of withering the corn in a few days, and with 
them come sand storms, which turn fertile land into permanent ' 
deserts. The unfortunate experiences of Central Asia, which once 
wasa garden of fertility and now is a desert peopled by nomads 
only, are repeating themselves. In the province of Astrachan. an. 
area of 800 square miles is covered by drift sand ;. in that of Stavropol 
whole villages have disappeared, and in 41885 soldiers had to be 
summoned to clear the sand from the houses. In the province of 
Tauris the sand now covers 150,000 dessjaetines (= 100925. hect.) ;: 
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the same disastrous effects took place in the north, where, after the 
destruction of the forests in the provinces of Samara, Woronesh, and 
Tchernigow, hundreds of sandhills arose, which gradually covered: 
the fertile land, A further consequence is that the rivers become 
shallower. In winter there is nothing to hold the snow, which is 
blown together into large heaps ; these, with the thaw, dissolve into. 
temporary torrents, washing away acres of tillage and carrying 
off all moisture before it has had timé to soak into the soil, The 
river beds cannot contain all this water, and inundations occur 3. 
but when it has swept down, there is no further supply. The Woronesh, 
on which Peter the Great built his first ships, is now a mere rivulet ; 
the Worskla, which fifteen years ago was a beautiful river, surrounded. 
by woods and pastures, has absolutely disappeared ; the Oka has 
become so shallow that barges coming from Nishegorod were stranded 
upon its sands. At Dorogobush the  Dnjepr can be crossed by 
carriages ; on the Dnjepr the navigation had to be stopped,as its 
depth was reduced to 2 or 3 feet ; ‘and even on the Volga steam 
navigation is interrupted in many parts, the river not being able to 
carry away the sandbanks ; it is calculated. that tbe volume of its. 


even the most costly works for opening the channels will be of little 


^ water has decreased by 24,000,000 cubic metres. It is evident that 
w 


avail; the cause lies in the devastations of the forests ; the law by 
which the Government interdicted the ruthless fall of timber has. 
come too late, and replanting is slow work, although it is the only 
remedy against the evil,” : 


: : 

This is not merely a passing incident ; it is the inauguration. 
of a chronic condition of affairs mainly due to a general 
deforestation of the country, though also directly affected by 
unsystematic farming and by the withdrawal of capital from 
the land for investment im manufacturing enterprises. The 
inevitable consequences of this general deforestation are now 
making themselves felt in the shrinkage of what were former- 


` ly noble rivers, in the growing aridity of the climate, and in 


to 


the ruination of agriculture. The great arteries of Russian 
trade, the Volga, Don, and Dnieper, which were formerly, 
like the Brahmaputra in Assam, fringed along all their 
middle and upper courses by wide-spreading forests, have been 
so completely denuded of their protective woodlands that only 
stumps and low scrub are now found, in place of lofty forest 
growth. The Volga grows shallower year by year; the Don, 
with its tributaries, is choked ; the sources of the Dnieper are 
gradually falling lower and lower; whilst the Worskla, the 
chief tributary of the latter, which had a perennial flow of about 
220 miles, is often dry from source to mouth. The city of 
Poltawa, where the Swedish army surrendered to Peter the 
Great, exists no longer, for its springs are exhausted and 
permanently dried up; whilst, in the surrounding district, 
wide fertile lands are buried under sand-drifts, and whole 
vilages have. been desolated. In addition to the drying up 
of the streams, the beneficial spring and summer rains are 
ceásing, so that famines are likely to be of frequent occurrence, 
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A vast revolution has, in fact, taken place. in the, previously 

existing natural conditions, and a great part of the country 

is now distinctly threatened with the heat and aridity of the 

Central Asian steppes. The conditions now obtaining involve ` 
what is practically a question of life and death to the agri- 

cultural population, which must gradually move towards more 
"favoured areas leaving a desolation of barrenness behind 

them. 

It is melancholy to think, when considering the above state 
of affairs, that the Government and the Russian nation were 
warned—just as Ernest Seyd, the economist, twenty-five years 
ago foretold the depreciation of silver and warned those concern- 
ed of the dangers looming in the near future. Shortly after the 
famine of 1847-49, the Charkowski Local Government addressed 
the Imperial Department of Economics to the following effect: — 

“There are now people living who remember when the preser‘ 
' unlimited expanse of sandy waste skirting the Donez was covert 
with almost impenetrable forest, interspersed with lakes which havu- 
since dried up or are fast drying up. Our region is flat, deforested, 
and exposed. to all winds. The dire east wind blows unchecked, and 
brings ruin in its train. This wind will, perhaps, atno distant date 
prove disastrous. "The Grecian colonies were probably ruined from: 
the same causes, Protect theforest. Plant forests; and protect them 
by rigorous laws. The Volga, the Don, and all the rivers of Southern 
Russia will be silted up and will disappear unless the forest. be 
protected." 


. The forest laws of 1892, however, were issued too late, by 
atleast twenty or twenty-five years, to avert the widespread 
- destruction and devastation that has fallen upon the great. 
black-soil agricultural region. . s 
It would -be vain and. useless. to: speculate whether, or to 
" what extent, similar causes have been operative in the pre- 
-historic past to produce the desolation that reigns in many 
.parts of the lower Indus valley, from Rajputana westwards,. 
across Sind, into Baluchistan. It is sufficient to know what 
` have been the undoubted effects. of extensive clearances even 
. under the temperate climate of Southern Russia, and to 
- learn the lesson for the tropical and subtropical climates of 
. India, that reckless deforestation either in British India or in 
- the Native States threatens grave future danger to neighbouring 
agricultural tracts. 

That the destruction of the ancient forests throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, to such an extent that, including all orna- 
tnental plantations, only 3:8 per cent. of the total area can now 
be classified as woodlands, was not followed. by such disastrous < 
climatic changes as were occasioned by similar causes through- 
out. Southern France and the Landes, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Russia, and probably also many parts of India, is 
entirely due to Britain's insular position, with its moist climate, . 
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and to the happy effects wrought by that portion: of the Gulf- 
stream which reaches her western and southern shores. : 

That the re-wooding of tracts previously denuded of forest 
will bring back the lost benefits, has been proved by practical 
experience. 

In portions of the Russian steppes planted up Bes fifty 
years ago, the inhabitants assert that the summer rainfall has 
considerably increased, and that the danger to crops from 
drought is not so great as formerly, whilst the villages are 
also protected by the forest from the violence of the winter 
storms. 

The first occasion on which the question of the national- 
economic influence of the forests of India was raised, appears 
to have been in a letter, dated oth March 1846, written by 
Dr. Gibson, of the Bombay Medical Service, who was at that 
. time Conservator of Forests in Bombay; and this letter seems to 
have been either the cause, or one of the cause, of the Court 
of Directors of the Honourable East India Company writing 
their Despatch No. 21 of 7th July, 1847, asking the Govern- 
ment of India to ascertain the “ effect of træs on the climate and 
productiveness of a country, and the vesults of extensive clearances 
of timber.’ In hisletter Dr. Gibson stated, that the clearing 
going on about 50 years ago in the Western Presidency would, 
at no distant period, be,injurious to the fertility of the garden 
and rice Jands in the vicinity, and, indeed, of the country 
generally, and would entail the further disadvantageous effect 
of a considerable increase in the mean annual temperature 
and in the aridity of the climate. He further stated that, 
since the South Konkan had been, to a great extent, denuded 
of forest, all the inhabitants concurred in asserting that the 
springs had given out on the uplands, the climate had become 
considerably drier, the seasons more uncertain, and the land less 
fertile And he remarked that, whilst in Canara the humidity 
of the sea air soon caused the denuded hills to re-clothe. 
themselves with a matted. jungle of brushwood and small 
shrubs, the different climate of the upper country did not 
admit of such spontaneous efforts towards reproduction ; for 
in the latter case, though green shoots might be produced from 
the stools of the felled trees, they either died off or else were 
cut away, and the hills remained bare. 

On receipt of the Honourable Court’s Despatch, the Govern- 

ment of India took immediate action, but the only reports 
made public were three from Madras. In these the more 
valuable evidence was mainly with reference to the drying up of 
springs on trees being cleared away, and to the subsequent 
perennial flow of water after once the forest had been allowed 
to grow up again—which are, of course, matters of great 
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importance in tracts where irrigation is often dependent on 
water-storage in tanks situated at the base of hill-sides. The 
reports from the Collectorates bore testimony to the rapidity 
with which the forests were being denuded, especially since the 
introduction of railways. -The Collector of Canara denounced 
kumri, or shifting cultivation, as largely destructive of the forests, 
whose preservation he urged. In pointing out the injurious 
effects produced on the climate and ‘on the fertility of the 
soil by the extensive clearance of a country, he recommended 
a declaration of the right of the Government to all forests 
which could not be clearly proved to be private property. 
The Collector of Trichinopoly drew attention to the fact that 
the cultivators of Torroire and Volcondahpoorum stated that 
the rainfall had decreased since the forests between the 
Cusbah village and the adjacent hills had been cleared, that 
the heat and wind were much increased, that the- wells and 
tanks had not yielded the same water-supply as formerly, and 
that dry cultivation had consequently much increased. . 

In the meantime the state of the forest in India was attract- 
ing the attention of tlie scientific world, and the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science appointed a committee in 
1851 to consider the probable effects, from the economical 
and physical points of view, of the destruction of tropical forests. 
The conclusions arrived at by this committee were evidenced 
by the report strongly urging the protection of Indian forests 
and the planting of trees, The benefits of tree-planting were 
well-known throughout many parts of India, even in ancient 
days; for among the Hindus the planting of groves, and the 
handing over of these to the community, were considered 
acts of special merit; whilst Asoka’s monolith at Delhi records, 
among other matters, that the king caused wells to be dug, and 
trees planted, beside the public roads. When Sir Richard 
Temple was sent to the aid of the Madras Government, in 
cónsequence of the great famine in the South of India in 
1877, he wrote as follows concerning the future of the 
Peninsula:— 

“ We cannot but reflect whether the uncertainty of season, which 
ofteu proves so disastrous in Southern India, is not becoming worse 
and worse; whether there may not be some physical causes at 
work to render the rainfall precarious ; and whether such causes 
can be ascertained and obviated. It is hard to conceive a question 
more practically important than this. The discussion of it would 
be beyond the scope of ‘this minute. But, connected with it, 
there is one particular matter which may be mentioned forcibly, 
though briefly. The Southern Peninsula of India has been, or is 
‘being, denuded, not only of its forests but also of its jungles, its 
groves, its brushwood, its trees. The denudation has been, as I 
understand, going on near the sources and in the upper courses 
of the many rivers which water the country. This, perhaps, is 
being in some degree checked. But with the progress of coffee 
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* planting, and with the assertion of commercial rights on behalf of the 
people, the utmost vigilance will be needed to keep it within 
‘bounds. If it were to proceed unchecked, there would be imminent 
‘danger of the rivers running dry. . . . Andas these ‘rivers 
supply the great canal systems, this danger has only to be mentioned 
in order to be felt, The same argument applies in a lesser degree 
to the tanks or lakes, which are second only to the canals in use- 
fulness for irrigation. It has already been seen how precarious is 
the -question of these reservoirs, even with one year's drought. The 
progress of the country causes the price of timber and of firewood 
to rise. The introduction of railways has, in the absencé of any 
coal mines, greatly augmented the demand for fuel. Strong 
temptations are thus inevitably offered to the people at - large 
to fell, cut, and lop recklessly, to bring every log, stump, 
and stick to market, to dig out the very roots of the jungle, 
so stopping any chance of reproduction, without thought for the future. 
There are stories to be heard everywhere of groves and hedgerows, 
and scattered trees being cut for sale. In the midst of cultivated 
tracts, there are to be seen bare, sterile hill-sides, said to have been 
forest clad within living memory. In such localities the climate is 
supposed to have been changed for the worse. Beyond the ghát 
mountains, ín Bellary and Kurnool, the treeless, shrubless aspect of 
the country is as wonderful as it is melancholy. "These are the very 
districts where famine has been occasionaly epidemic, and where 
scarcity has been almost endemic," 


Intimately as this question must ever be connected with 
agriculture, it of course fell within the scope of the delibera- 
tions of the Indian Famine Commissioners, appointed by the 
‘Government of India òn 16th May, 1878, who submitted their 
report on 7th July, 1880. But, considering the grave import- 
ance of the question, it is more than surprising to find that 
the whole of Chapter VI, Section I], Forest Conservancy, only 
occupies less than three pages (177-179), from which the follow- 
ing extracts, beating more particularly on the points at issue, 
are taken :— 


“The question of the influence which the denudation of forests 
may have upon the rainfall and on the subsequent retention of the 
rain-water in the soil, and its effect on the permanence of springs or 
flowing streams, is among those on which our opinion has been asked, 
Whether the presence or absence of forests has any direct effect in 
precipitating rain, is a much disputed point, which we shall not attempt 
to decide; but there is before us a great amount of evidence from 
all parts of India that the destruction of forests is believed to have 
acted injuriously by allowing the rain-waters to run off too rapidly, 
They descend from the hill-sides im furious torrents, which carry 
down the soil, cause landslips, and form sandy deposits in the plains, 
so that the surface drainage, which, if gently and evenly distributed 
over an absorbent soil protected by vegetation, should furnish a 
perennial supply of fertilising springs, passes rapidly away, and 
the streams. into which it collects quickly cease to flow, after causing 
mischief instead of good. 

“It only gradually became apparent that it was requisite for the 
Government to interpose its authority for the preservation and syste- 
matic working of the forests, both to protect the country from serious 
injury through the improvident destruction of the timber, and to turn 
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to the best account the vast resources provided by nafurein the 
Shape of timber and other produce in demand for-export or local 
consumption. The action of the State, which certainly was too long 
deferred, has everywhere been much hampered by the claims of 
private proprietors in forest-tracts, and by prescriptive rights of culti- 
vating by destructive methods ; but the Indian Forest Act of 1878 has at 
length given the Executive ample powers to arrest further waste and 
denudation, and to administer the forest resources to the greatest public 
advantage, while it ensures sufficient satisfaction for private rights. . . 
.“ So far as any immediate advantage is to be sought from the exten- 

sion of forest in respect to protection against drought, it will, in our 
opinion, be mainly in the direction of the judicious inclosure and pro- 
tection of tracts... . . from which improved and more certain pasture 
may be secured forthe cattle of the vicinity, a supply of firewood 
secured which may lead to a more general utilization of animal 
manure for agriculture, and a possible addition made to the power 
of the subsoil to retain its moisture, and to the prospect of main- 
taining the supply of water in the wells. In all cases existing com- 
munal rights of pasturage should receive careful attention, and, as 
far as possible, efforts should be made to extend facilities of this 
description, and to add to their value by a suitable system of protec- ^ 
tion As to the protection of the higher hill slopes from denudation, 
it may confidently be stated that they will, in any case, be more useful. 

, if kept clothed witb»wood than subjected to the wasteful and’ des- 

. tructive process by which théy are brought under partial and tempo- 
rary cultivation, and that, whether the expectation of an improved 
water-supply as a consequence of such protection is fully realised or 
not there is on other grounds sufficient reason for arranging for the 
conservation of such tracts where it is practicable," 


'This leaves out of consideration any detailed proofs of the 
lamentable consequences of deforestation in many parts of 
India. Butan example, on a small scale, may be pointed to-— 
in the immediate vicinity of Simla. So late as 1868, or little 
more than 25 years ago, the hill range between Mashobra and 
Fagu was clothed by a fine forest of spruce, silver fir, blue 
pine, deodar, and oaks. After the occupation of Simla as the 
summer head-quarters of the Government of India, the forest 
was cleared for potato cultivation. Some fine crops were 
obtained, but soon the soil began to be washed down the hill. 
sides into the ravines; and now the fields have years ago dis- 
appeared, whlist the barren slopes are cut up by the dry, stony 
beds of alpine torrents, This and the previously cited case 
of the devastating sand-torrents of the Hoshiarpur chés are 
merely specimens of the many examples that might be pointed 
to, throughout the Himalayas and the sub-Himalayan tracts, in 
which cause and effect have become plainly evident even so 
recently as during British rule in India, And the baneful 
results.of similar action in more remote times are everywhere ~ 
apparent to the discerning eye. The sand-drifts in tfe ceded 
districts of Madras, the consequences of indiscriminate cutting 
and over-grazing even in the comparatively well-wooded valley 
of Pallampet in the Cuddapah district, the compulsory aban- 


we 
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donthent of spice-gardens in the oncé cool and moist valleys of 
the Sirsi and Siddapur ranges in Kanara, and the effects of 
the denudation of the Western Gháts in the Ratnagiri district, 
the Deccan highlands, and. the Eastern Ghats, all .convey 
„teachings and lessons that cannot possibly be ignored., 
The consideration of a subject so intimately and so mo- 
mentously connected with 'the agricultural productivity: of 
British India naturally formed one of the duties of the agri- 
cultural expert, Dr. Voelcker, who was brought from Europe 
to assist and to advise the Government of India, and whose 
Report on the Improvement of Indiam Agriculture, 1893, isa 
work of great practical and national economic value. 


- Concerning the" géneral influence of forests on Indian agri- 
culture, he wrote as follows (pp. 29-31) :— 


“The beneficial influence ‘of irrigation in dry tracts is obvious, but 

d that resulting from the growing of trees needs some explanation.’ 
-^ It has been much, debated whether forests and plantations do. actus 
* all bring about an increase of rainfall or not. But I would point, 

` out that their real influence. and. value consist in their lowering the, 
temperature and thus causing moisture to be deposited where other- 
wise it- would ‘pass on. As ‘a’ consequence ,of this, forest and 
plantations will cause rain to fall in gentle showers-instead of in. 
heayy and often destructive deluges. Thus, a given quantity 
‘of rain will be distributed over a greater number ‘of days, and 
its value to the agriculturist will be thereby largely increased. 
The true test of the value of afforestation in this connection is’ 
not so. much whether the /ofa/ rainfall be increased, but whether. 
the number of rainy days be more The dewfall is also in- 
creased in the neighbourhood of trees, and this has considerable. 
X. agricultural importance too. . i : 
* [t has not unfrequently been observed that in times of drought 

i there has been plenty:of rain in the clouds overhead; what 
was: wanted was .some agent to condense’ and ‘bring it doin." 
Trees would materially assist in- performing this. , Again, the. 
difference between the action of a gentle rain and that of a heavy, 
deluge is very marked :. for, while in the former case the water 
sinks- gradually into: the soil, in the latter it rapidly runs off the 
baked surface of the earth, and- very often causes: much damage’ 
by the destruction of roads, the washing away. of bridges, and the: 
silting up of tanks. "Oa E noc DIL M 
* But. there are other indirect benefits attending the spread of, 

*  tree-planting, ‘benefits "affecting the ‘soil itself more particularly, 

- What trees do is to hold up the soil, preventing’ it from being’ 
"washed away -and ‘carried’. off by streamlets; next, a coating of- 
‘vegetation soon covers the soil;on which trees are: growing, and: 
binds it together, though, at the same time, rendering it permeable 

t * to and retentive of moisttre, so that the rain no longer flows off, as. 
MU it would'over a; hard dry:surfacé, without benefiting the soil below, 
+ hus, a cool surface is produced in place of an otherwise dry: 

, and heated one on which. the:sun’s rays would impinge directly, . 
and from which they. would be reflected ;; shade and shelter are, 
provided, and in the end a moister climate will prevail... From; 

+ old ‘records and descriptions’ of India there is. reason to believe 
ia that. the. climate was not formerly: what it now is, but that the 
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spread of cultivation, accompanied, as it has been, by the wholesale 
and reckless denudation of forests and wooded tracts, without 
reservation of land to afford goód wood or grazing, has done much . 
to render the climate what it, now is. Sir William Denison states 
^ that, when Governor of Madras, he was shown districts in which the 


rain had retreated as the forests had been cleared back ; and he points a 


out that when a rain carrying cloud comes in contact with the bare 
and heated soilthe tendency is for the moisture to be held up 
in suspension in the air, and not tó be deposited on the earth. 
Such districts were found in Cuddapah, Madura, and Travancore.-. . 
“-Though immense tracts of country have been denuded in the 
past, there are still considerable areas which can be taken up 
and rendered serviceable for climatic ends ; and the Forest Depart- 
' ment has stepped in none too early in the endeavour to save 
those wooded tracts which are still left. From climatic considerations 
alone, the work of the Forest Department is accordingly of import- 
ance." , : i 


Quite apart from any influence which forests may exert 
on climate and rainfall, their importance is manifest with .re- 


gard to providing shade, shelter, and feeding for the cattlggy 


without which agriculture would hardly be possible in India. 
And that the ill-effects of too rapid and too extensive clearance 
of the wooded areas, even in densely forested provinces, are 
directly; noticeabfe with regard to the pastural capabilities . 
of any tract, and the health of the animals grazed over it, as 
well as prejudicial in some respects to the crop-producing 
capacity of the land itself, can easily be proved. To quote only 
one example, in one of the Annual Reports of Mr, Frost, late 
Veterinary Adviser of the Local Government of Burma, it is 
expressly stated that the prevalence of certain cattle diseases , 
in the Prome and Thayetmyo district was doubtless attri-“. 
butable to the too rapid and extensive clearance of forests ; 
for this deprived the village cattle of shade and shelter, as well 
as of proper grazing during the hot season before the rain- 
bringing south-west monsoon breaks, > 

The great cause of famine in India in the past has un- 
doübtedly been drought. And, even if the evidence be considered 
insufficient to warrant any comprehensive statement that a 
material deterioration of the climate has been the result of 
denudation of the forests in different parts of the Empire, 
or that the conservation and extension of the forests must 
materially increase the rainfall or regulate its distribution, yet 
there can be no: doubt that their influence tends to equalise 
the distribution of the rainfall, and most probably also 
to increase it slightly, as well as to hinder the' formation of 
destructive floods and to-store up perennial supplies of soil-mois-~ 
ture for the feeding of streams. and rivers. Again, whilst in the 
moist zones, and in the intermediate region between those and 
the dry zones, the country would not benefit if the total annual 
rainfall were to increase, it is’ certain that agriculture would 
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everywhere benefit largely if the formation and conservation 
of forests enabled the rainfall to be more equally distributed 
over all the seasons of the year, Even the drier districts of the 
Deccan, Mysore, Rajputana, Sind, and the Southern Punjab 
might maintain alarge population in prosperity, if only the 
atmospheric moisture ‘could be increased. by means of 
afforestation.- 


But, besides drought, Senile amounting almost to famin® 
may sometimes be caused by floods, or by excessive rainfall 
destroying the crops when it is too late to replant. And that, 
in such cases, forests have a special economic value, in addi- 
tion to water-storing and distributive powers, proof is given 
by the following extracts from the Resolution of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces published in January, 
1895 on the scarcity in the Saugor and Damoh districts, at the 
extreme north of that territorrial division | guetne April to 
August, 1894 :— 


“Tt was reported to the Chief Commissioner in March last that 
the wheat crop in Saügor and Damoh had been destroyed by excessive 
rain, and that serious distress was apprehended. 

** The result of inquiries showed that while the wheat crop occupied 
the same 6o per cent. of the cropped area in Saugor and 45 per cent. 
in Damoh, the outturn ceuld not.in either district be estimated at more 
than one anna in the rupee. — . 

* As regards the intensity and duration of the resulting scarcity, the 
view taken in the first instance by the local officers was a very gloomy 
one. They stated their belief that for, say, six months it would be 
necessary to provide work for some 100,000 people; that revenue 
would have to be suspended, if not remitted, and that an immediate 
Taccavi grant of five lakhs, to be supplemented later by further grants 
of 5 to 5 lakhs, would be essential if very serious suffering were to be 
prevented. 

* After a careful consideration of all the facts, the;Chief Commissioner 
came, however, from the first to the conclusion that the situation, 
serious though it undoubtedly was, was unlikely, unless the season 
should again prove unfavourable, to develope into actual famine, and 
that all that would be necessary was to relieve malguzars and tenants 
by liberal suspension of revenue ; to afford help to the poorer classes 
by opening the forests; to open relief-works for such of the poorer 
labourers and artizans as might need this assistance; and, finally, at 
a later period, to provide a “sufficient sum in Taccavi to- enable the 
demand for seed grain to be met. - 

“ To the labouring poor relief was afforded by opening the forests for 
the free collection of grass and fuel, and for the gathering of edible 
roots and fruits. In all times of partial scarcity the poorer classes in 
the affected districts are accustomed to resort in large numbers to the 
forests, and to eke out a scanty subsistence, not merely by collecting 
roots and fruits, but by the sale of fire-wood in the adjacent villages and 
towns, Nothing that was done for the relief of the people is said to 
have been more appreciated than the concession made in this respect, 
and the number who resorted to the forests and earned a living by 
selling wood and grass was very large. A further concession was made. 
to the ; agricultural “classes” by permission to graze their cattle free of 
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, -costin all: Government forests, except in those tracts that are always ' 
' closed to grazing. i 
__. “ This was sanctioned, Ín the first instance, with effect from the 1st'of 
*Tune' up to the rsth September ; but itwas subsequently, found ‘that. a 

‘longer free period was desirable, and the time, was extended to the 
15th October." ” 


` Very intimately connected with the^ 
‘agricultural and general national-eco- 
nomic. importance of forests, is the question of their distribution 
throughout the Indian Empire. : In the latest available returns 
it is shown that, up to 3oth June 1893, the Reserved 
Forests, or ‘State Reserves, amounted to 75 per cent.of the 
total area, whilst the Protected and Unclassed Forests under the 
more or less special supervision of the Forest Department 
amounted to other 6'5 per cent, making a total of 14 per cent. 
These data, however, convey no idea whatever of the total areas 
actually existing under forest, nor do they give any indication 
us to the distribution of the areas under the special control 'of 
the State, or of the ‘sufficiency or insufficiency of the forests 
for local or general wants; and at the same time it- is, im- 
possible to estimate from them the fiscal value, or the general 
or local importance, of the forest properties of the State in'any 
particular. province, 
This 14 per cent. of ‘the total area, either already ' demar- 
cated, or presumably soon about to be demarcated with a 
view to being permanently retained under forest, partly for 
national-economic but more, frequenfly for financial reasons, 
‘of course leaves out of all consideration many vast stretches 
of unreserved woodlands and bamboo-jungles still clothing the: 
hill-sides in rocky tracts with poor soil, as well as large stretches 
on the richer plains in thinly populated provinces like Burma 
and Assam, that will ultimately fall’ under the plough for 
permanent, self-supporting cultivation. 
. But the bold statement of such percentage gives no indica- 
tion whatever as to how far the existing reserves suffice for 
the maintenance of a prudent national-economic balance 
between the maximum of agricultural production and the safe- 
guarding of the supplies of soil-moisture requisite for any agri- 
‘cultural success whatever. Even ina densely-wooded province 
like Burma, the mere percentage of woodland gives no reliable 
indication of the above nature; for though certain districts 
have far more than the absolutely necessary amount of forest, 
yet neighbouring districts are liableto suffer from insufficient 
“harvests, and even from famine on a small scale, when the, 
monsoon rains prove deficient; whilst the danger of. damage 
from floods after heavy. rainfall becomes at the. same time 
enhanced. 
, Examining, jor esame the conditions of Upper Burma, 
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of the ‘total area-of which no less than 35 per ient; ot rathér 
more thas one-third, is already comprised within State Reserves, 
or Protected Forests, it will be found that the reserves formed,’ 
and the forests classed as protected, are those in which the 
most valuable tracts of teak and cutch exist, and that no- 
areas liave yet been selected in the dry region stretching from. 
the south'of the’ Mandalay district, through Meiktila, to: the: 
northern portion. of the Yamethin district, where scarcity is not 
infrequent, and sometimes, as in 1891, practically amounts to a 
famine on a limited scale, In Lower Burma, again, the 675 
per cent. of reserved forests are mostly confined to the Pegu 
Yoma, the hills to the west of the’ Irrawaddy, and the hills 
between the Sittang and the Salween. er with the rapid: 
clearance of forest on the plains now taking place for tlie spread: 
of cultivation, this small percentage of permanent forest will be. 
entirely inadequate to satisfy the requirements of agriculture ;. 
‘hence the setting apart of village forests should be pushed on: 
ás rapidly as possible, whilst the claims of Government to the- 
land are still comparatively unburdened by rights of user’ 
springing up with increased population.. Gave for a few Fuel 
Reserves, mainly formed, for the benefit of the State Railways,the 
rich plains of the Tharrawaddy district in Lower Burma, which 
were covered by almost continuous forests when Pegu was 
annexed in 1852, are now one vast expanse of open ricefields, 
broken only here and there by small patches . of forest owing. 
their retention to the fact that they consist chiefly of teak, 
-which was a royal tree, and thé cutting of which was prohibit- . 
ed by. Government. ‘On the plains of the Pegu district the 
forests had long since been cleared in Talaing times.; hence no’ 
patches of teak remained ; and: now the whole area between. 
Rangoon ànd the mouth of the Sittang river is one huge expanse 
of rice-fields or elephant-grass without adequate shade and: 
shelter for the village cattle during the hot season, 
»-Again, in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, with its 8-5 per cent. 
of controlled forests, and its 3:8 per cent. of State Reserves, 
no less than 3,478 square miles, out of a total of 5,703; forming 
the latter, are in the Sundarbuns (2,092), and in the Chittagong. 
Hill Tracts (1,386), whilst 2,260 square ‘miles, or more than 
two-thirds of the protected’ forests, aggregating 3,071 square 
miles, are also in the Sundarbuns, and the whole of the 4,034 
square miles ranking as “  Unmclassed State Forests and Waste 
Lands” are in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, ‘Thus, of the total 
of 12,808 square miles of Reserved, Protected, and Unclassed 
F orests throughout Lower Bengal, 9,772 square miles, or more 
than three-quarters, are in the Sundarbuns or in the -Chittagong 
Hill.Tracts ; hence, only as regard 2'0-per cent. of the remain- 
der have any steps whatever -been taken to acquire the :land 
for maintenance as permanent State, Reserves, — 
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Though the Permanent-Settlement of Bengal must interfere 
with the free action of Government with regard to the acquisi- 
tion of an adequate percentage of the total area of the province 
for the formation of reserves to'be maintained for the advantage 


of the Empire, and for the benefit of the population now and - 


hereafter, yet no such restriction fetters the Local Governments 
ofthe other provinces in which the percentage of controlled 
forests is unquestionably smaller than prudential economie con- 
siderations would indicate, notably i in the North-West Provinces, 
,Punjab, Lower Burma, and Ajmere. 

It is impossible to say in round numbers that 10, or 12, or 15, 
or 20 per cent. of the total area of every province should be 
under State Reserves ; for the national-economic and agricultural 
requirements vary greatly in different provinces. But, even 
when the adequate percentage has been reserved, the best 


results will be attained only by a judicious distribution of the . 
areas throughout the province according to the varying local ~ 


requirements ; and here the financial interests of the Revenue 
Department must inevitably often clash with those of the 
Department of Agviculture. Just as, however, agriculture is 
benefited most by forests through the tendency they produce 
towards an equalisation of the rainfall throughout the different 
seasons of the year, so also would the ideal in this respect be 
most nearly attained by having the protective forest areas dis- 
tributed as equally as possible throughout the plains, whilst, 


at the same time, maintaining the bulk of the woodlands cloth-. 


ing the hills, as is the case in Burma. 

Large and increasing as the revenue derived from the forests 
now is, and capable though it be of enormous expansion in a 
not at all remote future, there need be no hesitation in assert- 
ing that the chief end and aim of Forestry in British India 


ought to be the material progress of the country in its agricul-. 


‘tural and general development. The first consequence of this 
acknowledged duty isthat lands which are permanently cultur- 
able and suitable for self-supporting cultivation, or which may 
become adaptable thereto by irrigation, should not, save under 


exceptional circumstances, be ultimately included within the State 
Reserves, Where such lands have been enclosed within the. 


boundaries of the existing Reserves, it may even be to the 


advantage of the community to have them thrown out of re- 


servation and brought under cultivation, other areas being 
enclosed on poorer tracts. It is necessary, however, that such 
lands should be really fit for permanent, self- “supporting culti- 
vation ; otherwise their exclusion from the State Reserves, for 
agricultural utilisation which would probably lead to loss 


of surface-soil. and general deterioration, cannot possibly be a. 


gain.to the community in the long run, 


ee 


r 
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Owing to local conditions of soil, situation, and climate, there 
are. considerable tracts throughout India, which can hardly 
ever be expected to produce any good growth of timber trees, 
and which therefore seem better utilisable as grazing-grounds, or 
as village forests for the supply of fuel and fodder to the sur- 
rounding agricultural population ; and such tracts should un- 
doubtedly be formally dedicated to their true national-economic 
uses, Even among the barren wastes in many parts of British 
India large areas exist which have probably thus deteriorated 
under the direct influence of man, and which will serve their 
highest purpose if conservatively treated for the production of 


wood or grass, - 


Climatic, protective, and economic considerations alike demand 
the conservation of forests clothing the hill-sides and mountain- 
slopes, in the direct interests of agriculture, as well as for the 
general amenity and amelioration of the country ; and even 
in the vast, thickly populated plains, the formation and main- 
tenance of forests may havea very distinct nationalkeconomic 
value, Incomplete as the efforts of the undermanned Forest 
Department still admittedly are in this direction, much ‘has 
been done wherever land still at the disposal of Government 
has been available for reservation and settlement; but this has 
not everywhere been the case. Large tracts of land, often 
including considerable areas of forest, are held by native land- 
owners, like the zemindars under the Permanent Settlement in 
Lower Bengal, the talukdags of Oudh, and the malguzars of 


. the Central Provinces. Though some of the forests included 


within these estates are conservatively managed, yet others 
are treated with very little regard to the advantage of the sur. 
rounding population or the requirements of the future; but 
any attempt on the part of Government to assume control over 
their management, or to lay down general principles for their 
working, as is the case in European countries like France, ' 
Germany, and Austria, would probably meet with an opposition 
such as only the hereditary vzs zwertze of India could produce. 
The action of Government, so far as concerns its Forest 
Department, must therefore be mainly confined to lands at 
their disposal, although these are unfortunately often more or 
less burdened with privileges, or so-called rights of user, that have 
usually grown up without anything like a legal title; but the 
existing forest laws are somewhat unpractical with. regard to 
the formation and settlement of village forests, the settlement 
and management of private woodlands, and the protection of 
all classes of forest not yet included within the categories of 
Reserved, Protected, or Unclassed Forests. Hence, even leav- 
ing the question of the control and management of private forests 
entirely out of consideration, the framing of new forest laws 
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Ds diodem India the pundit and the moulvie are decidedly at 

a disadvantage. In schools and colleges, they are neg- 
ligeable quantities, alike in the eyes of their colleagues and their 
pupils, except when the failure of boys in their vernacular exa- 
minations has to be accounted for. In politics they are no: 
where—their opinion if ever valuable, i is so only on such subjects’ 
as ‘the sacredness of the cow’ and ‘ the cow sactifice’, In social 
matters, too, they are little in request save, of course, when they. 


' areclever enough to turn and twist particular passages in the’ 


A 


Koran and the Vedas to fit in with modern lights, and thus 
bamboozle a people more impressed by -antiquity than by. 
reason, 

Perhaps, this is partly their own fault. Their ancestors 
lived in times when the pundit and the moulvie were as fathers 
to their pupils, and teachers and gurus£ to their half-literate 
rulers. So do their modern representatives, strangely oblivious 
of the fact that the disappearance of the old landmarks of 
their country’s history is but the least of the achievements of 
the West, and Western thoughts: and Western ‘ideals have 
effected, and are effectitlg, a conquest more perfect, and hence 
more enduring, than that of Western arms and Western state- 
craft, Thus living in the past, they expect veneration for 
manners and modes that cannot command it, and their 
disappointment drives them into reserve and obscurity. Yet 
the imperious exigencies of being have to be faced. And to. 
earn a bare livelihood, they are content'to work, to make use 
of their learning, sometimes .apathetically, sometimes grumb- 
lingly—amidst ridicule at times, and slights at others—but 
always without a forethought of what their labours may 
produce in the future. Thus it happens that their work 
lies hidden beneath the surface, that others get credit and 
profit for what they do, and do for a mere pittance; 
and though most of the research work: in the languages of 
India is done by them, yet most of those who loom big on the 
Western horizon as savants and scholars, are only men who 
bear University hall-marks ` and are high in the councils of 
their rulers, 

Yet there are pundits and pundits, as well as moulvies 
and moulvies, The exceptions to the rule of men, above sketched 
out—that is, those who are trying to attune themselves to their 
Fea ee beo QN UFU 
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altered surroundings and the prevalent modes of thinking— 
are, no doubt, still very small in number. But that is no 
reason whatsoever why their good work should not be acknow- 
ledged. On the contrary, this seems to meto bethe greater 
reason why we should be ready to precon nine their worth and 
accord to them their due. 

It is in the interests of-one such that this article is written. 
And he is Moulvie Shibli Nomani, Professor of Arabic at the. 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh—who, though 
a young man of scarcely 35 years of age, has done work, in 
the shape of researches into Arabic and Persian literatures, 
that is well nigh prodigious. 

About two years ago Mr, Nomani delivered, under the 
auspices of his College, a lecture in Urdu, entitled “An 
Enquiry into the Destruction of the Ancient Alexandrian 
Library," This was most exhaustive, laying under contribu- 
tion as it did every available source, whether in Mahomedan 
or European literature, and revealed an amount of erudition 
atid patient, persistent work on the part of its author that was 
almost astonishing. As such, this. latest and, as it seemed to 
me, most successful effort to settle a long disputed question, 
deserved to be rescued from the narrow and limited circle. 
to which it was addressed. And so it was by an admirer 
of Mr. Nomani's at Hyderabad, in the Dekhan, by meaus of 
an English version of the ‘ Enquiry p in March 1893. The 
translator was good enough to send me a copy and I read it with 
particular care and atténtion. So one may well conceive 
my surprise at reading the article on ‘Omar and the Alexandrian 
Library 'that appeared in the last October issue of the 
Nineteenth Century—the most impudent piece of plagiarism I 
.have ever come across, The article is a faithful transcript of 
Mr. Nomani's ‘ Enquiry ’ in every important particular, and is 
original only in so far as, here and there, we have an ampli- 
fication, in characteristic Baboo style, of Mr. Nomani's simple, 
unvarnished statement of facts and arguments, a few insigni- 
ficant verbal alterations in the translations. of Arabic authors, 
quotations from English sources which Mr. Nomani merely 
alludes to, and in that the article itself does not exhaust all the 
witnesses cited and arguments adduced in the ‘Enquiry. ’. Of 
the morality of putting forth this as an independent contri- 
bution to the.controversy about the destruction of the Alexan- 
drian Library, I will not say a word—I will leave it to the 
readers of this Review to judge. But, by way of establishing 
the charge I have formulated above, as well as securing to 
Mr. Nomani that justice which is his due, and that recogni- 
tion which he well deserves, I shall summarise here his ‘Enquiry’ 
as best I can. 


. 
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“ Calumniate him, still calumniate him : some dirt will stick, " 
is a dictum about the origin of which there can be little doubt. 
Its intermingling of cynicism with a deep knowledge of human 
nature, could not have come from any other brain than Vol- 
taire's. In spite of its cynicism, the truth—and hence the wisdom 
—of the French philosopher’s advice does not seem to have been 
lost upon the makers—I mean, the authors—of European history, 
particularly of that portion of it which attempts to prove the 
superiority of Christianity and Christian enlightenment over 
other religions and other enlightenments. And no people -have 
had to admit it, in pain and sorrow, morethan the Mahomedans,. 
for no people have suffered from calumny more than they. 
Other calumnies which form part and parcel of so-called 
' history have been dealt with before, Some yet remain. And 
one of the worst of these is the calumny which ascribes to 
Omar the destruction of the Alexandriau Library, 

If age could sanctify a prejudice and invest a fiction with the 
power of truth, this story of the destruction of the Alexandrian 
Library were a fact to-day which deserved implicit and uni- 
versal acceptance as such. Bat it is not so, for time could 
not destroy all the evidences of truth ; and truth itself is such 
that, for all the long periods of misrepresentation that may 
pass over it, conspiring to conceal it from public view, it still 
lives ready to be brought to light. At any rate, we can 
prove it to be the case eas regards the alleged destruction of 
the Alexandrian Library. 

* Since the dynasties of Abulpharagius have been given 
to the world," says Gibbon, “the tale (of the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Library by Omar) has been repeatedly trans- 
cribed” But all the European authors who have mentioned 
it, and thus helped to perpetuate it—and among them we count 
some big names—have done so, not on the authority of 
Abulpharagins alone, but also on that of Abdul Latif Bagdadee, 
Makreezi, and Haji Kalifa. 

Professor de Sacy, in his Translation of, and Note . on, Abdul 
Latif Bagdadee's book, says :— 

“ Of the objections raised against the statement of Abulphara- 
gius, the strongest is, that the historians of Arabia are silent 
with respect to this important occurrence. But the strength 
of this objection is weakened by the eyano Of Abdul 
Latif and Makreezi.” 

Mr. Andrew Chrichton, in in his ‘ History of Arabia, Ancient 
and Modern’, writes :— 

“ If this circumstance were entirely dependent upon the 


* ‘Strangely enough, Professor de Sacy stultifies himself by saying 
further on, in the same connection, ‘ although. it may be urged with sufficient 
cause, that Makreezi only copied this passage from Abdul Latif’ 
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‘evidence of a stranget (Abulpharagius, who wrote six hundred 
years after the event) then we must pause before accepting 
the statement of ‘the Armenian historian. But it is not 
based upon his writings alone,‘for Makreezi and Abdul Latif, 
who have written histories of Egypt from the earliest times, i 
also mention it.” 

Professor White, of Oxford, in his “ ZEgyptica," writes "E 

* Against the negative arguments of Gibbon, we make bold 
£o adduce the positive evidence of two' Arabic historians, 
‘who are such accepted authorities that no objection can: be 
faken.to them. They are very enthusiastic followers of 
Islam. They are Abdul Latif and Makreezi, who not only 
agree in recording the circumstance of the burning of the 
library, but describe its whereabouts." 

.:M. Langles, the celebrated French savant, Mr. Krell, of 
Germany, in his paper on the Alexandrian Library read at’ the’ 
Fourth Session of the Oriental Congress held at Florence in 
September 1878, anda host of other writers tell the same - 
story in other words. To read them all and to remember - that 
some at least of these are great in their line, one might be led 
to believe that the case against Omar was very strong indeed. 
But examine.the witnesses they cité, read the evidence that 
some, of these writers themselves produce in their pages ; and 
the case falls verily like a house of cards. And that is what 
‘we propose to prove in the following pages. ` 

Makreezi’s history, printed in Egypt, is available. In Vol. I, 
on page 151, of this book, there is in sooth a passage referring 
to the Alexandrian Library under the heading of Minaret of - 
Savari. But it is a transcript, word for word, from Abdul Latif 
Bagdadee. And this, M. Langles, one of those prejudiced, 
against Omars memory, is compelled to admit, having read- 
Makreezis book in the. original Arabic. This circumstance’ 
reduces the number of independent Arabian authorities in- 
favour of the European view of the destruction of the- 
Alexandrian Library.to two, vzz., Haji Kalifa and Abdul Latif. 
Bagdadee, besides, of course, Abulpharagius. Let,us examine 
these, 

Haji Kalifa’s words are quoted by Professor De Sacy, 
another adverse critic in these words :— l 
. * In the early days of Islam, the Arabs confined themselves 
to the study of the revealed Law, and the sciences of Lexico- 
graphy..and Medicine, As such knowledge was of every-day 
use, it was studied by a few, The tenets of Islam not having 
taken a-firm hold ‘on the minds. of the people, it was feared ' 
that the ancient sciences would. interfere with popular beliefs, | 
so much so that it is alleged that the books the Mahomedans; 
found in the conquered countries were burnt by them,” 
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‘In. the above even ‘the name of Alexandria does-not occur. 
And the very burning of books found in conquered countries, 
is spoken of merely as ‘ari allegation, and is, referred to by 
way of illstrating the inattention to the ancient sciences that 
prevailed in those days. 

Now to Abdul Latif Bagdadee : His evidence against Omar 
is embodied in a, few lines, to be found in a chapter devoted 
. to the description of the Minafet of Savari, in his history of 
Egypt. And these lines run thus :— 

'“ And I find that it is the same portico in which Aristotle; 

and his disciples after him, taught, that it was the Academy 
which Alexander established when he founded the city, and.that 
in it was located the library which Amr Ibnul-A'as burnt, under 
the orders of Caliph Omar.” — - 

After quoting this passage, Mr. Krell—the same shove 

spoken of as among the writers who father the destruction of 
the Library on Omar—remarks :— 
. * It does not appear to have been mentioned. with. any 
particular object, nor is it intended to remind «us of any real 
occurrence. A well-known tradition is, however, mentioned, 
which the pilgrims of that time had given. wide currency to‘; 
and it belongs to that class of irresponsible and unreasonable 
stories which were current, during the Middlé Ages, among. 
the pilgrims with respect to Jerusalem.” Apart from this, 
not one of the circumstances detailed by Abdul Latif in his 
description of the place, turns out to be true. And so one 
may well ask, as a correspondent did in the columns of the: 
London SJectator some years ago : What truth can there be in 
the events he mentions as having occurred ? 

And as for Abulpharagius himself, it is a remarkable 
fact that the destruction of the Alexandrian Library is not 
mentioned at all in his history, in the original Syrian, giving. 
full particulars of the conquest. of Alexandria, .and that his 
abstract of this work in Arabic, entitled Muktasarud-Dowal, 
mentions the story for the first time. Mr. Krell’s remarks in: 
this connection are noteworthy. In the paper he: read at: 
the Oriental Congress at Florence, he says :— 

“There are many things in it (the abstract) which are not 
found in the original Syrian. ` But it does not appear whether. 
these additions are interpolations made after the death of. 
Abulpharagius, or whether they were made by Abulpharagius. 
himself, because all the editions are incomplete. " 

We have exposed the extremely unsatisfactory character of. 
the evidence upon which the story of the Alexandrian Library 
by Omar is built up. Even if it were otherwise than we have: 
shown it to be, we should stil! have-a right to ask : A. Mes 
witnesses be considered reliable? , 


SUE 
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Abulpharagius was born in 1226 A. D., that is, over six’ 


centuries after the alleged destruction of the Alexandrian 
Library. So, even if the interpolation in his Arabic abstract 
of his Syrian work may be accepted as his own, can the evi- 
. dence of a man living six centuries after the event be received 
as convincing—particularly as it finds no mention in any writer 
before his time, Christian or Mahomedan? This was among 
the reasons which ew with Gibbon when he wrote in 
his ‘ Rise and Fall ' :—" For my part I am tempted to deny 
both the fact and its consequence,’ 

Abdul Latif Bagdadee and Haji Kalifa came still later— 
the former having been born in 556 Hegira, and the latter 
having lived only two centuries ago, Besides, their credibility 
as historians needs to be established. Abdul Latif was un- 
doubtedly a great professor of Medicine. Many of his works 
are still extant ; and Ibni-Aseeba, in his ' Lives of Eminent 
Physicians,” bears testimony to his vast knowledge of medicine. 
And- Haji Kalifa is well-known for his “ Bibliography of 
Mahomedan Authors.” But nowhere have we come across a 
tittle of proof that „they were independent investigators in 
the field of history. 

So far, we have been concerned with the so-called evidence 
adduced by Europeans in favour of their belief, We shall. 
now traverse wider ground, and show the utter absence of 
any. evidence bearing on the point in the whole range of 
Mahomedan and Christian literatures from the Alexandrian 
conquest to the time of Abulpharagius—in histories and other 
books where, if the destruction were a fact, evidence of it 
would have been available—, as also the wholly improbable 
character of the act ascribed to Omar. 

The written literature of the Mahomedans has a history 
dating from about 140 Hegira. And from that date up to 
the time of Abulpharagius, it is.comprised in numerous 


histories, and corhpilations of histories, giving full accounts. 


of the conquest of Alexandria and bibliographies of eminent 
persons—the most important of them being (1) Conguest of 
Countries, by Balazari, a contemporary of Caliph Al— Muthavak- 
kil-Billa, (2) History of Yakub, by Ahmed-bin-Abi Yakub, 
a contemporary of Mamoon-ar-Rashid, (3) History of Abu 
Hanifa, (4) History of Abu-Faffer T. habri, (5) History of Lbn-t- 
Aseer, (6) History of Ibn-i Khalidoun, (7) Husnul Mahazira, 
by Seothi, and (8 and 9) Biographies of Learned Men, by 
Ibn-i-Asseba and Ibun-Nadim. But nowhere, in any of these 


books, is to be found even a distant allusion to the event, It 


may be said that the .writers, being all Mahomedans, could 


not: be expected to record evidence so damning to the. 
reputation, for enlightenment, of Omar. This would presup-: 
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pose the possession, by them, of enlightenment several 
centuries in advance of their time and strangely at vari- 
ance with the spirit of bigotry that was, according to the 
European writers. themselves, the  characterestic of it. 
However, it would be safe to prove that even Christian | 
historians of the period do not mention the event, 
Ensex, Patriarch of Alexandria, who died in 940 A. D, 
wrote a detailed account of the conquest of Alexandria, 
So also did Almacin, another zealous Christian, in his “ History 
of Egypt” written about three centuries after the alleged 
occurrence, and about as long a‘period before Abulpharagius, 
But neither of them has any, the slightest, allusion to the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library by Omar. Their 
silence, in the light of their early Christian zeal, is truly 
significant ! 

Let us now discuss the highly improbable character of 
the ‘alleged occurrence, The first argument that counts 
against it, is the circumstance that there was no, Alex- 
andrian Library to be burnt at the time of the conquest of 
Alexandria by Omar. In a lecture on “Islam and Know-- 
' ledge," delivered before the French Academy some years ago, 
and since printed in pamphlet form in Paris (in 1883,) M. 
Renan used these words: “Though it has often been alleged 
that Amr destroyed the Alexandrian Library, it is not true; 
for, it had been destroyed long before that." Dr. Draper 
writes to the Same effect in his “ Conflict between Religion and 
Science :" "Julius Casar had burnt: more than half; the 
..Patriarchs of Alexandria had not only permitted but super“ 
intended the dispersion of almost all the rest. Orosius ex- 
pressly states he saw the empty cases or shelves of the 
library twenty years after Theophilus, the uncle of St. Cyril, 
had procured from the Emperor Theodosius a rescript for its 
destruction." And, referring to the alleged distribution of the 
books of the Library, among the baths of Alexandria for the 
purpose of being burnt, the Doctor quizzically remarks : “Of all 
articles of fuel, parchment is, perhaps, the most wretched. Paper 
and papyrus do excellently well as kindling materials, but we 
may be sure that the bath-men of Alexandria did not resort 
to parchment so long as they could find anything else, and 
of parchment a very large portion of these books was com- 
posed." The testimony of M, Sedilot Tom also, on this point, 
in his “ Historie Generale Des Arabes, " is unmistakable. 

Other arguments, under this head, are furnished by an 
examination of the personal character and the general con- 
duct towards the conquered populations of the man who is 
said to have destroyed the Library, as also of the circum- 
stances attending the conquest of Alexandria by him. "The 
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toleration. .and. generosity. with which Omar treated conquered: 
peoples is proclaimed in every page of the -history with 
which his name is associated. The hundreds of churches 
and idolatrous fire temples that continued to exist and 
flourish even after Omar's conquest, attest these traits of 
his. mind and heart. Even if they did not, the very pro; 
clamation he got issued, while on his deathbed, would have served 
such a purpose, and well—the proclamation being i in these terms +., 

“To him who shall be appointed Caliph after me, I here- 
by solemnly make these behests under instructions from the- 
Prophet, viz.—(1) He shall.carry out the agreements en-. 
tered into with the protected people; (2)he shall fight for 
their protection against their enemies; and (3) he shall. 
not impose more burdens upon them than what they can. 
bear." "à 

Was.this the man who could issue a barbarous order 
such as is ascribed to him? Again, Amr, the’ direct in: 
strument of the alleged destruction of the Library, was fond: 
of learning and learned men, irrespective of their faith and: 
nationality, as Abulpharagius himself admits. He was also. 
a man of unbounded influence with Omar, as testified to by the: ` 
fact that his invasion of Egypt was undertaken against the- 
wishes of the Kalif, and he had his; own way in the settle- 
ment of the terms granted to the conquered Egyptians, Look: 
into the terms themselves. In *his Conquest, of Couritries 
Balazati says :-— 

* Amr conquered Alexandría with the help of the suoni, and: 
plundered the commissariat, but spared the people and did 
not massacre or imprison them, but guaranteed themi protec- 
tion." 

The same thing is related in the works of Ibn- Ascer, Ibn-i- 
Khaldoun and others; and the terms agreed upon with the: 
Egyptians were to this effect :—“ Their lands and property will. 
remain theirs, and no part thereof shall be molested.” Was Amr; 
as pourtrayed here, the man, we ask again; who could carry out 
an order for burning the Library- without a protest, and: 
who, if he made `a protest, coma. not secure it & hearing: 
from Omar? 

Further, let us, peruse such evidence as the following, 
Writing to Omar immediately . after the conquest of Alex- 
andria, Amr says :— 

‘Tn this city there are four ittiusatd baths, four thousand: 
terraced houses, forty thousand Jewish tax-payers, four hun- 
dred royal places of recreation, and twelve thousand kitchen: 
gardens.” 

No library is. here mentioned, -The emissaries of Haios 
ar- -Rasheed, ,Mamoon-ar-Rasheed, and > Al-Muthavakkil-Billa;. 
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who scoured Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, and Cyprus in search 
of philosophical and medical works, went to Alexandria 
also with a-similar purpose.. And. one of them, Hunain- 


Bin-Isac, writes,— 
“T travelled over the island of Cyprus, Syria, Palestine and 


-all the cities of Egypt in search of Galenius’ work, A/ Burkan, 


and ultimately reached Alexandria, but I could find no trace 
of it. In Damascus only fragments of the work existed, and 


these too in an uncompiled form." 


No mention of the library even here, And, last but not 


‘least, Ibnul- -Bandi, a great Egyptian astronomer, bears 


unequivocal testimony to the way in which objects of anti- 
quity were taken care of, and preserved by the Mahomedans 
in these words :— 

* Vazir Abul-Kasim Ali-bin-Ahmed Furjani took charge of 
the library of Cairo in 435 Hegira, and issued orders to Quazi 


-Abu Abdulla and Ibn-i-Khalkh Varraq to catalogue thé books, 


and to bind those the covers of which had been spoilt. I 
visited the library in the company of these gentlemen to refer 
to the books I liked best. The works on Astronomy, Geo- 
metry, and Philosophy alone amounted to 65500 volumes. Here 
I saw the brazen globe which was used by Ptolemy Claudius, 

I wanted to ascertain its age, and found it to be 2,250 years 
old. I also found another’ globe of silver which Abul Hasan 
Sofi had made for Uzdud-Dowlah. It weighed 3,000 dirhams, 

and had been purchased for 3,000 dinars (about 15,000 Rs)” ` ^ 
- And what is the conclusion we are driven to? That Omar 
did uot destroy the Alexandrian Library? Or that he did? We. 
leave it to the readers «of. this Review- to answer this 


question. 
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I.—Man aud Woman: * a Study in secondary sexual Chavac- . 
ters.” By H. Ellis; Contemporary Science Series. ™ 
W. Scott & Co. London 1894. 


— Woman's Share in primitive Culture. By Otis T. Mason. 


x —The Origin of Inventions—a Study of Industry among 
primitive Peoples, By Otis T. Mason. (Contempo- 
rary Science Series.) 


HAT certain constitutional differences between man and 
woman lie at the root of many important social questions, 
is a fact which admits of no disputing. What exactly these 
differences are, is, however, a matter upon which there is not 
much unanimity of. opinion. In fact, in newspapers and maga- . 
żines, one may see, almost daily, ignorant and reckless state- 
ments regarding it. Many will, therefore, hail with. interest 
the.appearance of a book in Which the question is discussed with 
the sobriety and moderation with which such problems. should 
always be approached, This Mr, Havelock Ellis has done in the 
volume lately published in the series of which he is editor-in- 
chief. The two other volumes here reviewed are by Mr. Otis 
T. Mason, the well-known ethnologist of New York. If less 
attention is paid in the following pages to the latter two works, 
it i$ because they deal with one part only of our subject ; 
and, though very interesting from the light they throw upon 
the:position, of women in primitive times, they are not specially 
concerned with modern woman. : 

` We purpose here to touch briefly upon the various questions 
treated by our authors in these books. 

"The position at present claimed and taken by women isa. 
fact which must be accepted, We shall better see, when we 
have reviewed the d¢fa and conclusions in the works before us, 
whether this position is a sound and logical one, and therefore . 
likely to endure, or whether-it is founded upon a false physiologi- 
cal basis, and therefore likely to pass away as a mere fashion, 
or temporary current of thought. In the limited space at our 
disposal, it will not be possible to give all the facts and arguments 
in favour of particular propositions, and for fuller information the 
reader is referred to the books themselves. 

Mr. Ellis begins by a description of the position of , 
woman in primitive society, the subject with which the” 
other two works chiefly deal. “A man hunts, spears fish, 
fights and sits about,” said an Australian aborigine, This 
may be accepted as a fair statement of man’s , work in 
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primitive society. Among them. the militant side belongs en- 
tirely to men, the industrial to women, Women invented and 
exercised multifarious household occupations and industries. It 
was only when-the position of a tribe became assured that men 
were able to lay down their arms, and take up and specialise 
woman's industries, In Mr. Mason’s words, “ In the early his- 
' tory of art, language, social life and religion, women were the 
* industrial, elaborative, conservative half of society ; all the 
* peaceful arts of to-day, were once woman's peculiar province, , . 
“ Along the lines of industrialism she was the pioneer, inventor, 
* author and originator.” The common opinion, favoured by 
some well-known writers on anthropology, that women were a 
source of weakness among savage races, and were consequently 
looked down upon as inferiors or slaves, is founded upon a 
misconception of.actual facts. So far from this being the case,- 
among many tribes, women occupied a high position and not 
-seldom even joined their husbands and brothers in war. .When, 
however, we turn to the highly-developed state of barbarism 
found in medieval Europe, we find a change in woman's posi- 
tion. At this period the military element ,was predominant, 
this necessarily involving the predominance of men. Hence, 
when we examine old chronicles and romances, we find men 
everywhere the fighters and entirely absorbed in war. In the 
old epics of thisage women are usually the wooers, the men 
being usually indifferent, * notwithstanding which, whén the 
woman became the wife, she came altogether into the power 
yA her husband, who often treated her with great contempt. 


At the same time there existed the opposite and complemen- 
tary tendency to glorify woman, and to regard her as the spiri- 
tual and refining element of life, Partly, it seemed, women were 
good to play with, partly to worship. The idea of woman's 
work did not fit into the mediaeval theory. 

It is not till we come to the eighteenth century in Europe 
that we find any real advancement in woman’s status. At this 
period a new industrial regime began to emerge, and the intro- 
duction of machinery enabled man and woman to work side 
by side at similar occupations. How far this process of transi- 
tion has proceeded at the present day, we all know. Social 
conditions being toa great extent equalised, we are brought 
face to face with the question as te the natural characters and 
„predispositions which will always inevitably influence the sexual 

Jallotment of human activities, : : 
N. Let us, therefore, turn to a brief consideration of these, From 
an inspection of the general characteristics of the male and 
female forms, three broad conclusions clearly emerge : firstly, 
' that women are more precocious than men ; secondly, that in 
women there is an earlier arrest of development ; and, as a result 
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of these two facts, the proportions of women tend to approach 
those of small mén and children. We cannot here stop to’ 
show how Mr. Ellis looks upon the child as the highest form ' 
of evolution and the type to-which the human race is slowly 
approaching. Coming. to details, Mr. Ellis shows that, in the — 
increased expansion and. development of the pelvis, women are’ 
more highly developed than men, and, in this respect, women. 
are the natural leaders in the higher evolution of the species. | 
As in the further development of our race the head seems des- ` 
tined to.become larger, unless this is accompanied by a 
gari passu increase in the size of the female pelvis, evolution will 
become impossible. 

As regards the skull, it is known that, among civilised races, 
at least, a woman's skull is easily distinguished from that of a 
‘man, The male skull has three special characteristies, firstly 
the prominence of the bony projection over the nose, the bony : 
ridge for the eyebrows, and the larger air sinuses ; secondly, 
the lesser prominence of certain “ bosses " on the upper and 
outer part of the back of the head (as compared with those of 
women and children) ; ZAhirdly, all muscular attachments are 
better marked in men, and their bones are usually thicker 
and stronger. Another, though less obvious distinction, may 
be added, that in women the top of the head is flatter and at a 
more marked angle with the forehead. As- regards the 
“ cephalic index," Topinard's opinion'is not far from the truth, 
that among “longheaded” people, women tend to be less ' 
longheaded, and among “ shortheaded " people, less short- | 
headed, thus approximating to the typical average of humanity. ^! 
The face has hardly been sufficiently studied in this connec- 
tion. Most observers, however, agree that in woman there is 
slight excess of protrusion of the upper jaw, as is also found . 
in children, This, as Virchow has pointed out, is far from being 
a defect. It imparts a certain piquancy to a woman's face, and, 
while certainly not characteristic of high evolution, is distinctly ` 
charming. On the other hand, women do show a higher evo- ` 
lution in the relatively small weight of their lower jaws, even 
though their-teeth are relatively: and perhaps absolutely larger : 
than those of men. It seems settled also that the back portion 
of the skull is somewhat larger in women, while there is little : 
or no difterence in the frontal regions. - This, too, is a result all : 
in favour of women, for the old view that a large forehead is an ^ 
indication of high mental capacity is, though a 'popularone, an : 
idea devoid of any foundation, the truth being almost the exact” 
opposite. Onthe whole, then, we have no valid ground for con- 
cluding, from an “examination of the skull, that one sex is ' 
morphologically superior to the other. 

' Any .consideration of the relative differences in the ust of- 
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"the two sexes must be approached -with caution, “ The 
ae * unscientific have a predilection for this subject, and men of 

‘science seem to have lost the scientific spirit when they 

Pudor the study of its seat." There is no doubt what- 
ever that man’s brain is weightier than that of women. But 
have men a relatively larger brain ? This is the only important 
question, With relation to what are we to compare the brain ? 
Relatively to stature, men have’ a distinct excess of brain, 
‘amounting to over an ounce ; but, as men are not only taller but 
larger than women, this additional ounce is needed merely to 
place men upon an equality with them. Relatively to body 
weight, an obviously unstable element, women’ s brains are at 
least as large, if not larger, than men’s, After eliminating 
all disturbing errors, Mr. Ellis has concluded that women possess 
-a relatively larger mass of brain tissue than men. But this 
‘by no means implies any natural advantage. A’ relatively large 
brain not rooted in a good ‘muscular foundation is not a gift 
of the gods. Epileptics possess often very large brains, It has 
been shown that, of the six largest brains on record, the largest 
of all belonged to a totally undistinguished person, the next to 
an imbecile, the third to Tourguenieff, thé Russian novelist, 
the fourth to a labouring man, the fifth to a bricklayer, 
and the sixth to the illustrious Cuvier. Among distinguished 
men of action a small brain is quite as often found as a 
large one; It is clear, therefore, that, from our present know- 
ledge, there is no recognisable scientific warrant for the in- 
troduction of such considerations in the settlement of questions 
of social and practical life. 

We must pass rapidly over many chapters in this fasci- 
nating work, Observations on the sense of touch only go to 
‘show the fact that woman's hands are comparatively free 
from rough usage. Investigations have shown that there exists 
in men a markedly greater “sensibility to pain, and the popu- - 
lar belief that women are better able to bear pain and 
discomfort has a good foundation. The sense of smell ín 
women appears less strongly developed, whereas their sense 
of taste is more acute than man's. As regards the other 
senses, though it is agreed that deafness is more common 
among men, no definite opinion can be given as to the relative 
acuteness of hearing in healthy men and women. In regard 
to vision there appears to be little difference. It would seem 
that men are more liable to serious eye disease, women to 
. minor disburbances of vision. Colour-blindness is, however, 
‘very much more common among men, seventeen times as 
common, says Mr. Nettleship. As far as the present writer's 
experience goes, colour-blindness is very rare among natives 
of india, "This is in accordance "with facts: observed among 
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the less civilised races, where, though their colour vocabulary 
is very limited, they seldom fail to distinguish between 
minute shades of colour I have often been struck with 
the ease and accuracy with which Indian prisoners .employed 
on carpet-making distinguish between slight differences of 
shade, Not only is colour-blindness much less common among . 
women; but, when it is found, it is usual in the milder 
forms. It wil thus have been seen that there is little 
foundation for a popular belief which attributes to women 
a greater acuteness of sensory perception. The error has arisen 
from confusing sensibility with sense perception, At the 
most it may be said that men and women are equal in. 
this respect. Mr. Ellis has some interesting remarks upon 
disvulnerability, a term, which has been used, to imply quick 
repair after injuries.’ It has been repeatedly observed that 
savage races show a greater recuperative power after severe 
accidents than people of more highly civilised races. Sir. 
. Wm. McCormac has borne. testimony to the fortitude of the. 
Turks in bearing severe illnesses and operations, My own 
experience in this country would seem to suggest that, of 
all races in Northern India, the Pathans, or Punjabi Mussal- 
mans, make the best patients. One never see them down- 
hearted or frightened at any illness, however severe, That 
this fortitude is partly due to their religious beliefs, is not 
improbable, as in the case of the Turks mentioned above, 
for the same bravery in the presence of illness is not to be 
noticed among even such fighting races as Sikhs and 
Gurkhas, though they, too, compare very favourably with the 
down country people, as, for example, Bengalis, in this respect. 
A. similar recuperative power is noticed in children. Lombroso 
quotes the testimony of Billroth, the late great Surgeon of 
Vienna, that for all operations upon the abdomen women 
have a greater power of resistance and more chance of 
recovery than men. After all, this may only mean that 
women have, by their quieter and more sober lives, not 
“wooed the means of weakness and debility,” as men too 
often do, jo . 

In muscular energy, however, there is no doubt that 
everywhere women show a lesser capacity. There is no 
form of vigorous action, except dancing, for which women 
show a greater aptitude than men. The following quotation 
from a French writer is interesting, touching as it.does upon 
some minor points which, perhaps, are not universally recog- 
nised. “Women,” he remarks, “preferably execute centri- 
“ petal movements, Thus they give slaps and taps with the 
“palm of the hand, men with the back. According to my 
te * observation, men ‘make circumferential movements, like the 
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"hands of a watch, women ín the opposite direction. Again, 
“all women's garínents, from chemise to mantle, button from 
“right to left, while men's garments button from left to 
p “ right. When a woman puts on a man’s coat, she Buttons 

“it with the left hand with a centripetal movement.” 

As regards manual dexterity many teachers with large ex- 
perience of male and female students, in laboratory work for 
instance, are inclined to the opinion somewhat brusquély 
expressed by Carl Vogt, who wrote, “ what makes laboratory 
work particularly difficult to women is—though one would hard- 
ly believe it—that they are often awkward and unskilful with 
their hands." In certain trades, too, where no muscular strength 
is required, as in cigar and cigarette-making, women, though 
employed in large numbers, are given .an inferior class of 
work. In fact, except with regard to needle work, it cannot 
be said that woman is superior to man in any form of manual 

^- dexterity. Iu sense-judgment, however, women are probably 
superior ; as money counters in America they are said to be 
much more expert. They can tell a bad banknote by’ feel: ` 
ing it, and a bank cashier will make fifty mistakes where 
they make one. à 

Certain experiments which have been made, go to show 
that woman's memory.is superior to thatof man. Women; 
too, are quicker readers than men, This, however, is no 
proof of intellectual power, as many distinguished persons 
have been slow readers. In a child's mind, for instance, every 

; statement enters the mind unchallenged, whereas in adults 
r each statement undergoes, as it were, an instinctive process of 
r cross-examination before admission which delays mental 

action, The method of obtaining results by ruses, common 
among all weaker animals, is so habitual among womeri, that 
Lombroso has said it is “ almost physiological" In their work 
on the Female Criminal (La donna delinguente) Lombroso and 
Ferrero discuss this trait, They trace.it to seven causes which 
act chiefly upon women: (1) weakness, cunning and deception 
being the natural resort of the weak; : (2) menstruation, leading 
as it does to concealment and simulation of other trivial 
maladies; (3) modesty;a woman is not allowed ‘to speak 
of her love, but has to conceal it from its object ; (4) sexual 
selection with a view to marriage ; age, defects, disorders arë 
concealed ; (5) a desire to be interesting leads to simulation 
A ot weakness, &c., (6) the greater suggestibility of women; (7) 
their duties as mothers in teaching their children " and 
giving false and specious explanations of facts which it is 
not considered right for a child to ask questions about or 
understand. To these Mr. Ellis would add compassion, 
or the desire to avoid hurting or -shocking the- feelings of 
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others. Caution and ruse are, however, by no méans cons ` 
fined: to the human female sex alone. They are found in all ani- 
mals; and are rooted in the necessity of guarding the offspring. ` 
. About the ready wit of women there is .no doubt; among: 
the uncultivated classes the women are always the more intelli- `- 
gent, In mixed schools girls are usually found more preco- 
cious than boys. Precocity, however, is not of good augury 
for after intelligence, even though it is common among people 
. of abnormal intellect, like men of.genius. On this point both. 
Herbert Spencer and Galton are very emphatic* It is a fact 
to be borne ín mind in these days of high pressure education. 

With respect to the relative industrial and business capacities. 
of the two sexes, the balance of the opinions of employers is 
against women. “ They are more industrious, but: less intelli- 
gent," says one. “They are absent from sickness twice as 
much," says-another. . There is no doubt that women employed: 
in public places, as Post Offices for instance, are more docile and~ 
cheaper, and “they ‘strike less." On the other hand, their 
' productive power is inferior ; they are oftener absent from slight: 
indispositions, andthey break down sooner urider strain. At times. 
of pressure they cannot compete with men ; in ordinary routine 
work they are said to show less intelligence, and a lesser 
willingness to acquire technical. knowledge :—the latter being, 
no doubt, partly due to the fact that many. of them look upon. 
earning their own living as a. temporary expedient, to be put an 
end to by marriage. On the whole, therefore, from the em- 
ployer's point of view, they are less useful than men. 

M In the realms of abstract thought, too, women show a greater , 
docility. . They are prone to accept authoritative statements 
and opinions more readily than men do. “ Women take 
truth as they find it," said an old writer. In this case the in- 
fluence of education must be remembered. This leads us to 
the relation of women to religion. What parts have women 
taken in the making of religions? In a list of some six hun- 
dred religious sects only seven have been founded by women, 
though everywhere they are the most devoted followers of 
all religions. 

When we consider what Mr. Ellis; has: called * hypno- 
tic phenomena, " we find that there is no doubt that women 
fall more easily under this influence. By this expression is 
meaut all those phenomena which are characterised by de- 
creased control of the higher nervous centres, aud increased 
activity of the lower. It is, indeed, probable that these 
phenomena could be elicited in every one, man or woman, who 
possesses a fair degree of mental health ; but it is recognised 








* Galton's “ Hereditary Genius," Spencers “ Education. ” 
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that comparatively few men can be treated by hypnotism with 
any success. The allied states, ecstasy and trance, are certainly 
more common in women, Take, again, dreams ; there is no doubt 
that women are greater dreamers than men. In women dreams 
usually remain frequent and vivid, while adult men usually find 
they come more rarely and less vividly. Professor Sidgwick states 
that he found that almost three times as many women as men 
had experienced hallucinations. A glance at the Proceedings of 
the Psychical Society, or -at Mr. Podmore's recent little 
volume on “ Thought Transference,” will show the large 
part played by women in the elucidation of such problems. 

In another but almost kindred respect women are found to 
differ considerably from men, that is in the ease and s.fety 
with which they undergo the action of anesthetics, In this 
respect they resemble children and the less civilised races. 
In this connection a word may be added as to the wonderful 


. safety with which chloroform is administered to natives 


of India. Nothing in the results of the recent Hyderabad 
Chloroform Commission excited more wonder in England 
than the- almost absolute safety of chloroform in this country, 
as compared with the too common bad results of. the same 
anesthetic, even when used in the hands of highly-trained 
specialists, in the large European hospitals. It is not improb- 
able that a high aerial temperature has some share in produc- 
ing this satisfactory result. 

In their liability to that group of symptoms of which the 
now fashionable name is neurasthenia; in the frequency of 
hysteria among them, women differ from ‘men to their own 
disadvantage. In the strange history, too, of those semi- 
hysterical semi-insane phenomena known in many countries 
as “dancing” or “religious” manias, women have taken 
an. active lead, This is usually and correctly explained by 
saying that women are more “ emotional " than men. 

It becomes necessary, therefore; to define what is meant by 
the greater ‘‘ emotionality " of women. By this is, expressed 
that character of a woman's nature by reason of which she 
responds to mental and physical stimuli more readily than 
men do. The term ^ irritability,” in its strict scientific sense, 
has also been used ; but Mr. Ellis prefers the more colourless 
term “ affectability,” 'to denote that characteristic. We now 
know that every emotion must have. a physical basis, it is 
not a purely mental action, Every muscular or intellectual 
effort produces a change in the distribution of the blood, 
so that, as has been said, the heart and other organs form, as 
it were, a sort of sounding: board, on which every change 
of consciousness, however slight, at once reverberates, In 
fact, “no muscle, no emotion.” The familiar saying, there- 
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fore, that a woman's heart is tender, means that her vasomotor 
system responds readily to stimuli. A large portion of the 
“tact” so rightfully attributed to women has its basis in this: 
aflectability. We must next consider how far this emotionality 
of woman is a permanent fact. It is certain that it can be 
modified. The men of to-day are not so emotional as were those 
gentlemen of the 13th century who, at the king’s hasty bidding, 
arose, went and slew Thomas A' Becket; nor are the women 
of to-day so emotional as were their great grandmothers. They 
are not so subject to “vapours” atid swoons on trivial occa- 

.sions. The fact, too, that emotion, in some of its coarser’ 
manifestations, is much commoner among the lower ranks of 
society— contrast this with the repose that stamps the caste 
of Vere de Vere—suggests that it is educable and may be di- 
minished by training. 

The works of Mr. Mason, now under review, show 
that in primitive times all the industries and the rudiments 
of. all the arts were- in the hands of women; but when 
these arts became specialised, they fell entirely into the 
hands of men, Take, for example, the art of painting ; 
here the supremacy of men is unquestioned ; so also in sculp- 
ture, In the evolution of music, again, women have taken 
a small part. While the players of music have always been 
women, the makers of music have always been men, Even in 
the list of third-rate composers, it is difficult to find a woman's 
name. This is probably due to that emotionality of women 
of which we have already spoken, Emotion is part of herself ; 
she lives in emotion and acts in emotion, and therefore can- 
not give outward expression of it. “A woman absorbs music; 
she does not create it.” Musicis with them an emotional, 
rather than an aesthetic, influence. In poetry; again, how few 
women’s names—Sappho, Elizabeth B. Browning, Christina 
Rossetti! 5 

4 Through their flowers were few, they were all roses.” 

In fiction certainly women take a high place; but fiction is 
simply an idealised version of life, demanding a quick per- 
ception of human character and of social life, coloured by a 
more or less intense emotional back-ground. There is one 
art, however, in which women rival or excel men, that is the 
art of acting. France has no male rival to Sarah Bernhardt. 

" It has thus been seen that, notwithstanding all that their 
education has done to bring out the artistic impulse in women, 
it must be admitted that itis less pronounced and less widely 
spread in women than in men. The explanation of this, as 
well as of the occurrence of a greater number of geniuses 
among men, is to be found in what scientific writers have called 
the greater variational tendency which is to be found in men. 
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This must not be taken by women as. a slur upon their sex, 
for genius is more common among men by virtue of the same 
general tendency by which idiocy is more common, that is, 
on account of the greater variability of the male from the 
mean or average type of the species. In men we recoguise 
a tendency to diverge, and to progress ; in women a tendency 
to organic stability and conservatism. 
~ Much could be written about the greater longevity of 
women, and their lesser liability to certain diseases, but space 
forbids us. We must, however, touch briefly upon the relative 
prevalence of suicide, insanity and crime in the two sexes, 
more especialy as we are able to illustrate our remarks on 
these subjects with some facts drawn from experience. in India, 
a country where the position of women differs much from that 
of their European sisters, 

To take suicide first, it will be agreed that few have com- 
. mitted suicide in the philosophic frame of mind of Addison's 
Cato, or of a Hamlet. In the great majority of cases persons 
who commit suicide are of perverse, eccentric, highly strung 
and unbalanced minds, Many factors influence the preva- 
lence of suicide, It is not uncommon to’read in newspapers 
of a “suicide epidemic.” It appears to be more common in 
the early heat of summer than at other times ofthe year. 
In this respect it resembles insanity, and it may be remembered 
that Lombroso has gollected considerable evidence which 
goes-to prove that the period of early summer is the most 
fertile time for the production of works of genius, another 
link connecting genius with other abnormal mental states. 
Economic writers have pointed out the connection which 
exists between the suicide rate and the price of food, a 
relationship well known to exist in the case of criminality. 

Suicide has also been found to be more common among 
European races than among less civilised ones, more common 
in towns than in the country, among the educated classes 
than among the illiterate. As regards sexual differences, 
Esquirol, the famous alienist, long ago showed that suicide was 
three or four times more common among men than among 
women, This statement, however, applies only to European 
countries, In India, for example, the proportion is reversed. 
Chevers has given the ratio as five males to every eight 
females (5 to 8), and Dr. Kenneth McLeod, late of Calcutta, 
put the ratio at 100 males to 150 females, adding that it 
is probably even higher among females. He gives the 
following reasons which seemed to him to explain the greater 
proportion of cases among women. Firstly, the survival of 
the feeling which drove the Hindu widow to commit sati; 
secondly, the lower position of women in native society ; and 
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lastly, their gréater ignorance and want of education. The 
causes of suicide also differ in the two sexes. Mental dis- 
orders, passions, and domestic troubles drive women, over- 
strain, financial worry, and feár of disgrace men, to seek this 
means of escape. As to methods of committing suicide, in 
European countries men more often hang themselves, and 
women take to drowning.: This also applies pretty accurately 
‘to India. According. to Chevers six women out of seven will 
choose drowning, while men. resort to hanging and drowning 
about equally, In Calcutta, it is said, however, that more than 
half the females commit suicide by hanging, while only about 
one-third of the ‘males choose this method.* The question 
has been raised as to whether the comparative immunity of 
women from suicide observed in Europe is real or only appa- 
rent. It is said that, in proportion as women are brought 
near to men in habits and occupations, the tendency to suicide 
increases, t "This, as will be seen, is true as regards crime, - 
As regards insanity, Esquirol taught that there were, on the 
whole, more women insane than men. This opinion has been 
challenged by other writers, notably by Thurnam and Jarvis. 
For several years past, however, in Great Britain at least, 
there can be no doubt that there has been an excess of 
women in lunatic asylums. The fact has been admitted by 
the Lunacy Commissioners. There are several factors which 
appear to us to account for this relative excess of women 
lunatics. First, the fact, which is generally admitted, that 
women recover more rapidly from attacks and are therefore 
more liable to~be re-admitted for subsequent relapses ; and, . 
secondly, there is that greater emotional instability of women 
upon which we commented above. Apart from the fact that 
there is in England a distinct excess of women in the general 
population as shown by the census returns, there are other 
conditions which help to bring about the same result. The 
period of puberty is in the lives of nervous persons a period 
of great danger ; but, dangerous thought it be in males, it is 
much more so in the other sex. Again, the periods of 
pregnancy and. lactation are times of special peril in the 
nervously predisposed. In addition, the occurrence of the 
menopause, or grand climacteric,in women brings other 
dangers in its train, Besides these there is the greater tendency 
for affected mothers to transmit their insane taint to their 


© Chevers. Med. Jurisprudence, p. 670. Lyons. Med. Juris., p. 31. 

fin his Lumleian Lectures on Insanity (April 1895), Dr. Fielding 
Blanford states as follows:—“Men commit suicide far oftener than women 3 
-bur PL am inclined to think that women make attempts or pretences of 
suicide oftener than men, but have not the courage to éffeciually accom- 


plish it." —ZLazcet, April 6, 1895.. . 
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daughters, rather than their sons. The troubles and depriva- 
tions incidental to widowhood also are often enough to upset 
the mental balance. 

"The comparative absence of women from lunatic asylums in 
India is due to several causes : firstly, owing to the great privacy 
of their lives, it is not necessary to send milder cases of insanity 
to asylums, even if there is not a great unwillingness to send 
women at all ; secondly, child-birth and its attendant troubles 
are much less dangerous among women in India than among 
their more highly organised sisters in European countries, 

As regards crime, we may say at once that everywhere women 
‘are less criminal than men. This subject has been investigated 
with characteristic thoroughness by Lombroso and Ferrero of 
Turin in the recently published work above quoted, which 
bas just appeared in an English dress in. Mr, Fisher Unwin's 
new Criminology Series.* 

While the statement that women are less criminal than men 
is true, it is unfortunately also a fact that, in some . countries, 
Great Britain, for instance, the tide of female criminality is 
rising. This seems to be associated with the growing habit 
of alcoholism among women.  Womeh apparently find it 
easier to drift into a habit of crime than men, or perhaps it 
would be juster to say they find it more difficult to commence 
an honest life afresh ; for in the year 1888 no less than 40 
per cent. of the womens committed to prisons had more than 
zen previous convictions, a fact which shows that the punish- 
ments meted out have not been successful in their aims. 

Some of the most serious forms of crime appear to be 
committed about equally by both sexes. The crimes of 
women, however, are usually domestic, against fathers, husbands 
and children. Crimes of violence are, as might be expected, 
less common. Poisoning is a favourite form of female crime, 
It may be added that, when a woman wants to commit a crime, 
she seldom finds it difficult to get a man to do it for her. 
The domestic secludedness of women undoubtedly acts strong- 
ly against the amount of female criminality. That this’ 
accounts for the very small proportion of female criminals 
in India, is certain, In the Jails of Bengal, for example, in five 
years (1889-1893), while 422,546 males were admitted into 
jails (including cases under trial), only 17,942 females were 
admitted ; in other words, female crime, as tested by the 
admissions to jails, was twenty times less common than among 
men, In fact, in most Indian prisons, only a small space is 
set apart for the female wards. - 

It is apparent, then, that in proportion as women have taken 
upon themselves the employments of men, and come to touch, 





The Female Offender, by Lombroso and Ferrero, London 1895. 
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life in more, various points, so does the amount of criminality. 


increase among them, júst as we have shown above that suicide. 


increasés, and as certain diseases, such as paralysis of the. 


iusane, formerly considered a man's disease, have become 
increasingly common among females. 


The higher tendency to spontaneous variations in males, 


which we have spoken of above, is also shown in the greater 
prevalence of congenital abnormalities in male children, Still- 
born children with large heads are more frequently male. Hare- 
lip is more common, too, in boys. Professor Macalister has 
shown that muscular anomalies are more commonly found 


à 


in male subjects. Male deaf mufes are more frequent than. 


female, as shown by the investigations of Dr. Langdon 
Down. The greatest of all abnormalities, the * higher de- 
generacy," as Max Nordau has called it, genius, is ad- 
mittedly more common among men. The importance of 
the tendency to variation, upon which alone natural selection 
can act, is well known to all Darwinians, and need not here 
be further insisted upon. 

We have thus far briefly, and often abruptly, summed up and 
commented upon the, facts which Mr, Ellis has collected 
together in his useful and interesting volume, The imparti- 
ality and fairness of the writer will be patent.to every reader. 
No work known tous has hitherto been published in which 
all the facts have been marshalled together with so much 
honesty, discrimination and care, 

Let us now consider the conclusions which Mr. Ellis has 
arrived at as the result of his comprehensive review of man 
and women in all their relations. 


In the first place, it is evident that no essential or radical 


characteristic exists in man or woman which cannot be 
irifluenced by external modifying conditions. In Mr. Ellis’ 
words, “ our present knowledge: cannot tell us what man or 
woman might be or ought to be, but only what they actually 
are," Having shown that man and woman are modifiable, we 
are therefore forbidden to dogmatise rigidly about their 
respective spheres. This is a matter which experience alone 
in every given case can determine. To assume that woman 
is only * undeveloped man," is as unscientific as it is mislead- 
ing. In so far as woman approaches the child type, she 


approaches the higher type of evolution to which the human | 


race is tending. There is no such thing as a natural inferiority 
of women, as some writers have vainly taught. Every in- 
aptitude of women is accompanied by some compensatory 
aptitude, 

The present generation has. heard much of women's rights, 
too often only women’s wrongs, for it cannot be natural or right 
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that women should be driven to take up tasks for which the 
greater strength and endurance of man has fitted him. When 
we see or bear of women adopting the garments of men, or 
joining in their rougher games or amusements, we need not be 
too harsh in our judgments, We.may remember how long it was 
considered “unwomanly”’ for a girl to take up any form of 
healthy out-of-door exercise. When we see women writers open- 
ly advocating relaxation of the marriage ties, we must remember 
that some women have suffered much from men's supremacy, and 
for the sake of what they have suffered much may be forgiven. 
The woman of to-day has been rapidly emancipated. If the 
nineteenth century has advanced much, women have advanced 
at almost  unmeasurable speed. Small wonder is it, then, 
if we find that in a few, their self-control has not kept pace 
with the demands upon their nervous energy, and we must not 
consider as the leaders and pioneers those whose vagaries and 
extravagances are the most pronounced, We have seen that 
the facts above reviewed do not permit us to introduce any arti- 
ficial sexual barrier into social concerns. The respective fitness 
of men and women for any kind of work can be determined 


: only by actual experiment. If the experiment is successful, 


so much the better for the race ; if it fails, so much the worse 
for those who have broken Nature's laws. We may, therefore, 
look forward with patience at the processes going on around 
us. To have shown that there is nothing in science to justify 
a hasty condemnation'of the claims of women, is nota lame 
or impotent conclusion -to the facts which have been here 
reviewed, . 

W. J. BUCHANAN, M, B, 


Surgeon Captain, T. M.S. 


ART. VI. —CASTE AND COLOUR IN ANCIENT. INDIA, 
AN ETHNICAL STUDY, 


“It is well known that, from the- point of view of the Y 
human races can be divided into four principal groups: white, yellaw, 
blàck, and red races."— De Quatrefages. . 


“The colour of the Brahmans is white ; of the Kshattriyas red ; ôf 
the Mine yellow ; of the Shüdras black." —MahdPhárata. 
à s. 
ETHNICAL SCIENCE. 


T is a fact of common observation that the human t race is not 

-uniform ; that all peoples in all countries do not belong 

to a single physical type. This simple fact is the basis of 

ethnical science, which seeks to give an account. of the various 

physical types, their characteristic differences, and their rela- 
tions to each other. - 

The work of classification is. still far from complete. It is 
met by a difficulty which is common to every region of natural 
- classification, the fact that nature never produces two indivi- 
duals exàctly the same in all particulars; and that, therefore, 
any general description will not exactly fit all the mem- 
bers of any group, however closely allied they may be. 
But there are certain striking - characteristics which: are pos- 
sessed, with slight variations, by large groups, families, and 
races of men ; and ethnical science seeks to describe these strik+ 
ing characteristics, and to make.them the basis of a general 
classification of the whole human race. 

One of the most striking characterístics which divide the 
human race intoa few great groups, is colour; for instance, 
broadly speaking, the peoples of Europe are white ; the peoples 
of China are yellow; the peoples of Equatorial Africa are 
black; and the natives of South America are red. Then, 
within these great divisions, we find lesser distinctions of 
colour. in Europe, the northern division of the white race, 
which centres round Scandinavia, is distinguished by golden 
hair and blue eyes ; the white race of Central Europe is dis- 
tinguished by yellow or red hair and grey eyes; the white race 
of Southern Europe is distinguished by black hair and black 
eyes, And this subdivision seems to strike, in a minor key, the 
chord of the larger subdivision, into white, red, yellow, and 
black races; as though each great race had a series of sub 
races, which repeated in a less marked form, the shades of 
difference between the great races. 

So much for colour Another very marked distinction 


t 
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between the races is the form of the skull ; the most easily dis- 
tinguished characteristic of which is the relation of the breadth 
of the skull to its length. So that there are races with very 

jong skulls—dolichocephalic races ; races with very short skulls 
—brachycephalic races ; and races with skulls of a medium form 
—orthocephalic. And there seems to be a connection, not quite 
clear and completely grasped as yet, between the form of the 
skull and the colour of the race. For the black races have, gene- 
rally speaking, very long skulls; the yellow races have short, 
round skulls ; and the white races generally stand somewhere be- 
tween these extremes, As far as we know, the red races have 
also longish skulls ; though probably not so long as the extreme 
black type. 

Now the value of these characteristics, as signs of race- 
difference and race-relation, depends on their permanence. 

What evidence have we of the permanence ôf skull-form and 
colour? l 

The evidence for the permanence of skull-form is very great 
and is constantly being added to. We may, illustrate it by a 
simple example. We often find that the form of the skulls of 
people inhabiting any locality is exactly the same as the form 
of the skulls in the oldest grave-yards and burial-mounds ; and, 
in many cases, where very old skulls have been found, in lime- 
stone-caves, and graveltbeds, they have exactly the same 
character as the skulls ofthe present inhabitants of the same 
locality. This identity has been proved in the case of 
skulls which may be hundreds of thousands of years old, 
judging from their position in certain geological formations. 
So that everything ténds to show that, when a race remains 
isolated, the form of the skull remains the same over extremely 
long periods. 

As to colour, our evidence is not so complete. And yet we 
have two very convincing classes of evidence, the evidence 
of ancient pictures, and the evidence of ancient writers. In 
Egypt there are pictures several thousand years old, in which 
the different colours of various races were very carefully re- 
presented. And wherever we can certainly identify the races, 
as in the case of the Negroes, we find that, after a lapse 
of several thousand years, the. colours are the same. 
Then we have many descriptions of the colours of races in 
classícal authors ; and their close relation to the colour of the 

Braces inhabiting the same localities at the present day, strength- 
ens our belief in the permanence of race-colour during very 
long periods. 

We have, therefore, two chief characteristics to distinguish 
difference of race; the form of the skull and the colour of the 
skin. We know both to be fairly permanent through periods 
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of several thousand years. The skin-colour is the easiest to 
distinguish; the skull-form is the more reliable, because, as 
far as we know, climate can have no effect on the fon 
-of the skull, except during enormously long periods. 
And even the effect of climate on colour is generally 
exagger ated, and may be largely eliminated by careful observa- 
tion, The chief effect of climate on colour is the gradual 
darkening of the complexion by sun-burn; but this darkening 
produces a different effect on different original colours. For 
example, if a white race, a red race, and a yellow race are ex- 
posed to a tropical climate for two or three thousand years, the 
complexions of all three will become much darker, owing to the 
influence of sunburn. But the white race will be white-brown ; 
the red race will be red-brown ; and the yellow race will be 
yellow-brown ; in other words they will be as easily distin- 4 
guished as they were originally ; and a curious fact is that 
children tend to revert to the original colour of their race, But 
the full meaning of this reversion, and much more that 
relates to skin colour, is still imperfectly understood, and must 
remain so till much more evidence is collected and classified, 

We have spoken of isolated races. But races are not always 
isolated ; what, then, becomes of our characteristic distinctions 
in the case of mixture of races ? 7 , 

As far as skull form is concerned, our evidence is still im- 
perfect ; and, in the case of colour, it is probable that popular 
observation is very much in advance of strictly scientific’ 
classification. In countries where a group of widely different 
races have met, and where a certain amount of race mixture 
has taken place, as in India and North America, it is a matter 
of common observation that the elements of admixture, and 
even their ratio, can be easily and certainly distinguished. In 
America, there is no possible confusion between Mulattoes, 

the offspring of admixture between a black and a white race; 
. Mestizoes, between a white and a red race ; Zambos or Cafusos, 
between a red and a black race, And the existence of words 
like Quadroon and Octaroon shows how easily and certainly 
the degree of intermixture can be distinguished. The same 
thing applies to India, It is still a doubtful point how far 
these intermediate races are permanent; and how far they 
.tend to die out, or to revert to one or ‘other of the original 
types from which they sprang. 

The completion and classification of these observations and 

others of a like character, is m object of ethnical science. 
I. 
ETHNOLOGY IN ÍNDIA. 
In India the difficulties of ethnical science are very great. ; 
. We cannot compare the races of to-day with the races of the 
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past by means of skull measurements, because nearly all the 
Indian peoples burn their dead. We have no complete 
systematic skull measurements of living races to form a basis 
„Of classification, and there are two great difficulties in the 
. way of making a systematic series of measurements. The first 
is the scarcity of skilled ethnologists ; the second is social 
and religious prejudice. We must, therefore, for the present, 
devise new methods of observation, specially suited to India. 

The best method possible at present seems to be to make a 
rough survey of all the Indian peoples, and to deduce from 
this survey a few leading ethnical types. These few types will 
serve as a starting point for a more exact and scientific method 
in the future, l 

For a rough survey such as we propose to take of the Indian 
peoples, the simplest and easiest basis is colour, And, from 

.the point of view of colour, we shall find the Indian peoples 
divided into four or five principal types, with a series of inter- 
mediate types gradually melting into each other, 

Of these four or five great types, distinguished by colour, 
the first to attract attention is the fair, almost white, type, which 
is largely represented in the Bráhman caste. Besides a white 
skin, the chief characteristics of this type are medium height, 
undeveloped chests and muscles ; large heads; fine, clean cut 
features ; curved noses; hair and beard of fine texture, and 
often wavy; and not infrequently, blue or blue-grey eyes, 
especially in the Mahratta county and Cashmir. Though now 
distributed all over India, the original home of the Brahmans 

' seems to have been in the north; in the Punjab, or possibly 
in “Kashmir, And the fair skin and blue eyes of many 
Brahmans would lead us to believe that, before entering India, 
the race to which these white Bráhmans belonged, dwelt still 
further to the north, beyond the Himálayas. Only a part of 
the Brahmans of to-day belong to this fair type; and Indian 
tradition shows us the reason of this, by recording that in 
ancient times members of other castes could win their way 
-to Bráhmanhood, 

. The next great type, from the point of view of colour, is the 
red Rajput. It is only a few months since the existence of 
this red type was clearly perceived ; but the complete agree- 
ment of all the evidence obtained, and to be presently repro- 
duced, makes it impossible to doubt that the nucleus of the 

» Rájputs is a red type, very similar in colour to the red races 
of America. There are other red races in the Old World, in 

Egypt, Burma, and probably Corea; but we cannot yet tell 
whether they are closely connected. with the Rájputs, Other 
characteristics of the red Rájput type. are great height, 
great strength and symmetry, rather long faces, straight noses, . 
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straight hair. We do not know that the Rájputs ever have 
blue, grey, or hazel eyes, 

. The name Rajput, the Hindi form of the Sanskrit - Raja- 
‘putra—* King’s son ”—was originally a synonym of Rájanya, ^ 
“ Kingly," showing that the Rajputs were the ruling race in 
ancient India. The name Rájaputra dates from Vedic 
days, as we find Vishvamitra, the seer of the third section 
of Vedic Hymns, called “ Rájaputra, or Rajput, After- 
wards the name Kshatria, “ warrior," became more common. 
The greatest of the Kshattryas were Vishvamitra, Rama, 
Krishna, and Buddha. The last three are held to be avatáras, 
or divine incarnations ; a tradition showing the spiritual import- ` 
ance of the ancient Rajputs. 

The high value which the Rajputs have always put upon 
purity of race may justify a belief that these Indian heroes 
belonged to the same race as the nucleus of the Rájputs- 
to-day—a red type somewhat similar to the Egyptians, 

It is probable that these two types, the white Brahman and 
the red Rajput, make up-together not more than two or three 
per cent, of the whole population of India, although, socially 
and- politically, they were always the dominant types. 
The rest of the population of India, numbering more than 
two hundred and fifty millions, falls between two extreme 
types: a yellow type and a black type. The two merge into 
each other, and it is impossible to' draw a clear line between 
them. All we can say is, that we have evidence of the 
mingling of two races, a yellow race and a black race; and . 
that a few tribes have still preserved almost pure examples 
of each of these types. >- 

The purest examples of the yellow type are the Kocch and 
Santali in Lower Bengal, and the Sávara of Madras. They are 
all distinctly Mongoloid in type; that is, besides yellow skin, 
especially visible in the children, they have flat faces, high 
.cheek-bones, almost no beard, and, very often, oblique eyes, 
Their nearest relatives are, apparently, the peoples of Northern 
Burma and Thibet. This relationship is confirmed by their 
distribution in India. 

The Kocch lie near the Tibetan frontier. The Santális on 
one hand approach the Kocch, and on the other the Vin- 
dhya mountains, There are two groups of Sávaras; the one 
south of the Santális, on the Madras Gháts ; the other west of 
the Santális, in the -Vindhya mountains. This series of yellow" 
nuclei is surrounded by a penumbra, gradually merging into the 
other peoples. The extreme opposite type, among these other 
peoples, is the black Dravidian of South India. This type occu- 
pies the Deccan, and spreads along thé shores of the Bay of 
Bengal and across the Vindhyas, considerably to the north. It 
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is possible that we may, .in the future, have to distinguish two 

black types in India: one of which may approach the types of 

Melanesia and Australia, while the other may have to be 

referred to Africa or Madagascar. The well-known relation 

between the fauna of India and Africa would support this 
< idea, f 

The most marked Dravidian type is distinguished by black . 
or nearly black skin; very long face, long skull, stiff black 
hair and beard, and large black eyes, not oblique; the nose is 
flattened at the top, long, and with broad lobes. 

We cannot do more than touch on the mental character 
of these four types. The white Brahmans are distinguished 
by a genius for order, which made them the lawgivers, 
priests, and diplomatists of ancient India, The red -Raj- 
puts are distinguished by a genius for power, which made 
.them the rulers of ancient India, and some times also 
the religious leaders, as were Krishna and Buddha. The 
—yellow, Mongoloid, or Indo-Chinese, faces are distinguished 
by a genius for agriculture, as are many Mongol peoples, 
notably the Chinesé, The black Dravidians are.probably 
distinguished by a genius for the mechanical arts, though a 
large section of them are also engaged in’ agriculture, It is 
probable that among them first grew up the system of trade- 
guilds which gradually developéd into hereditary castes of 
artizans and craftsmen, the chief of which are the workers 
in gold, brass, iron, stonetand wood. These, then, are the four 
chief types of India, from the point of view of colour. And 
round each of these central types is a penumbra, gradually 
Merging into the others. It is easy to define the types; but 
it is impossible to say exactly where one merges into another, 
It is easy to count the mountain tops of Indian society ; 
butitis impossible to say where each mountain ends and 
merges into the plain. Let us carry ourselves back in 
imagination to a far distant day, at the dawn of Indian 
history, when these four races first met on the plains of 
Northern India. How long ago this was, who can tell? 
Perhaps five thousand years ago; perhaps ten thousand ; 
perhaps even longer. We can easily imagine how, by the 
gradual contact and mutual accommodation of these four 
races——the white race with its genius for order; the red race, 
with its genius for power ; the yellow race, with its genius for 
agriculture ; the black race, with its genius for industry—the 
famous system of four castes might have been originally formed ; 
Ya balance being struck between the races, a condition of 
stable equilibrium being reached, and each race. gradually 
absorbing to itself the social activities which it was best 
fitted by race-genius to perform. Add to this the’ sense of 
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race-purity, so strong among the Brahmans and Rájputs, and 
we can easily see how the system of the four castes which 
gives such a singular appearance to the polity of ancient 
India, might have gradually grown up bya series of quite 
natural and inevitable steps. . — ' : 

That the system of Four Castes did actually grow up ‘in’ 
this way, from the contact of four races, is asserted in the 
sacred epics of India. Thus we find ‘the’ sage Bhrigu 
declaring: “ The varna, the colour, of the Brahmans, was 
white ; the colour of the Kshattriyas was red ; of the Váishyas, 
yellow ; of thé Shüdras black .'. . Those twice-born who were 
fond of sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to violence, 
who had forsaken their duty, and were red-limbed, became 
Ksháttriyas; the ^ twice-born who derived their livelihood 
from cattle, who were yellow, who subsisted by agriculture, 
“and who neglected to practice their duties, entered into the 
state of VAishyas ; the twice-born who wére addicted to mischief 
and falsehood, who were covetous, who lived by all kinds of 
work, who were black, and had fallen. from purity, reached 
the condition of Shüdras." * i 

We must remember that these descriptions of the races are 
from the standpoint of ‘the Brahmans, whose nucleus is the 
white race, and we shall then be prepared to discount, in some 
“degree, the saying that “ the red race had forsaken their duty ;" 
that “the yellow race neglected to practise their duty ; " 
that “the black race were addicted.to mischief and falsehood, 
and had fallen from purity ; " as “ duty " here means the duty 
assigned to the other races, not by themselves, but by the 
' ideals of the  Bráhmanical polity of the white nucleus: 
which sought to dominate all the rest. 

Quite recently, a great advance lias been made in scientific 
ethnology in India, chiefly under the initiative of Mr. H. H. 
Risley, of the Bengal Civil Service ; aud, so far as conclusions 
have been reached along the lines, of cranial and anthropo- 
metric research, Mr, Risley’s work. seems to support the 
broad classification of races "given above, He has shown 
quite clearly the broad unity of the Dravidian - (black) 
race; its clear separation from what he calls, provisionally, 
. the “Aryan” type, which I take to be the same as 
the white nucleus of the Brahmans; and a third type is 
-also indicated, allied to the Tibetan and Burmese, and, there- 
fore, apparently, identical with the type I have described as the 
* yellow Indo-Chinese." 

So far, I think, Mr. Risley has not touched on the ethnology 

of the Rajputs, and it will be very interesting to see what 





—— 


* Mahábbárata, Shantiparvan: 6934 et. seq 
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relation cranial measurement will bear to colour in their case. 
If we may draw an inference from other red races, we may 
expect that the typical skull of the Rájput wil be found to 
be long; though not quite so long as in the case of the 
Dravidian. 
' But, even when these so much needed measurements ate 
completed, we shall have to fall back on colour, as our surest 
method of identifying the ancient and the modern races of 
: India; because we have certain colour data in the old Sanskrit 
books, while we have not, nor are likely to have, any ancient 
cranial data, asthe Indian races seem to have burned their, 
dead, even at a remote antiquity. 
I think, therefore, that our best test of race in India is, and 
will always remain, the test of colour. 


III. 
THE WHITE BRAHMANS. 


... Do the Bráhmatis represent a race apart, distinct from the 
other peoples of India, or do they, on the other hand, simply 
represent a profession drawn from all races, by selected ability, 
afterwards confirmed by heredity, as do, for instance, the priests 
of the Russian Church? In other words:,are the Brahmans 
a separate race ; or are they an hereditary profession drawn 
from the body of the people of India? 

To give an entirely satisfying and adequate answer to this 
problem is enormously difficult: for we are only in the infancy 
of the science of race, and, India has lagged a little behind 
the rest of the world. It must be understood, therefore, that 
the views I shall put forward, in this question of the race of 

~the Brahmans, are in a large degr ee tentative and inconclusive ; 
are rather a stepping stone to further research than the final 
and complete fruit of research already brought to maturity. 

In travelling through many provinces of India, north, south, 

` east and west, one is gradually led to the observation that a 

Brahman can be distinguished among a group of natives of 

various castes and types, with comparative. certainty; that, 

besides peculiarities of dress, this distinction is aided by a 

series of characteristics distinctly ethnical ; and, thirdly, that 

these characteristics are broadly the same all over India, but 
are found in perfection only in a small proportion of the 

Brahman caste, ‘while the rest merge, through what we may 

again call a pénumbra, into the characteristics of other types. 
These observations lead gradually to an idea of the pure . 

Brahman type, the leading characteristics of which are: fair 

skin, of almost European whiteness in sóme cases, and dis- 

tinctly without the reddish tinge of the Rájputs, or the yellow- 

. ish tinge of the Indo-Chinese—in a word, a distinctly white 
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race, once the browning effect of the sun-burn has been allowed 
for;—then the Bráhman head, though oval, seems not so 
long as the Rájput's ; stands, in fact, between the round skull of 
the yellow Indo-Chinese and the longish skull of the red 
Rajput ; while the typical Dravidian skull seems longest of all. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this general observation as to* 
skull form, will, in the near future, be supplemented by precise 
measurements ‘undertaken by-a number of residents in various 
parts of India. 

Yet another characteristic of the Brahman type seems to 
be the largeness of the forehead as contrasted with, the small- 
ness of the jaw; and in some cases, the weakness of the 
mouth, Then the nose, in the purest types, seems aquiline, or 
sharp, and slightly curved, as distinguished from the straight 
nose of the Rajput, and the squat- nose of the Indo-Chinese. 
Lastly, the hair of the pure Bráhmans generally manifests 
a tendency to waviness; quite different from the curly hair 
‘of some Europeans, and the woolly hair of the Negroes ;- 
. different also from the straight hair of the Rajput, and the 

lank hair of the Indo-Chinese. 

One is, therefore, led to the conclusion that the nucleus of 
the Brahmans is really racially distinct from the other great 
Indian types; being distinguished by white skin, aquiline 
nose, large forehead, and wavy hair. 

It is needless to say that this description needs to be supple- 
‘mented by a large series of more strietly scientific observations, 
carried out according to the best methods of ethnical science. 
I am confident, however, that this description will prove 
broadly correct, though necessarily incomplete. 

One more observation of high ethnical value may be added 
to this description’ of the Brahmans. This is, that it is not 
uncommon to meet Brahmans with grey or blue eyes, espe- 
cially in the Mahratta country, on the Western Ghats. 
It may not be indiscreet to say that a distinguished Mahratta 
Brahman, now resident in Madras and known as a statesman, 
whose only enemy was his extreme honesty, is particularly 
‘distinguished by his bright grey-blue eyes. In Hindu 
stan this characteristic is not, so far as I have seen, sc 
common as among the Brahmans of the Mahratta country; 
but it seems to re-appear in the Northern Punjab and Kashmir. 
Indeed, all the evidence we have, though it is very slight 
points to the Punjab as the first home of this white race ir 
India, 

I have already pointed out that these four race-types—the 
white Bráhman, the red Rájput, the yellow Indo-Chinese, anc 
the black Dravidian—correspond in a remarkable way to the 
old Indian tradition, voiced by Bhrigu iu the Mahabharata 
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that “the colour of the Yakmak wag white ; of the Kshattriyas, 
red ; of the Vaishyas, yellow ; of the Sûdras, | black.” ' 

There is another old tradition referring to the four varnas— 
which may mean either the four castes or the four colours—a 
tradition found as far back as the Purusha Sükfa of the Rig- 
Veda, which says that the four castes were formed from 
Brahmá—the Brahmans from the mouth; the Rajanyo Ksha- 


` triyas from the arms ; the Váishyas from the thighs, the Shüdras 


from the feet. f 

If for a morent we identify the four castes, or colours, 
with the four races of the same colours, we may find in this 
old myth a picture of the early position of the four great 
race-types of India. Let us say that Brahma represents 
Brahmavartta, the old Indian land. Then from the mouth 
of Brahmavartta (the Punjab) come the white Brahmans ; 
from the arms (Oudh and Rájputána) the red. Rájanya 
Kshattriyas; from the thighs (the Vindhyas and Eastern 
Ghats) the yellow Váishyas; from the feet (the Deccan) the 
black Dravidians, or Shüdras. I put forward this interpretation 
of the old myth rather.as a mnemonic of the relative positions 
of the four great race-types in their purity, than asa strictly 
scientific fact. Strictly scientific it may be, but we are not yet 
entitled to say it is, Without insisting on this geographical 
explanation of the old Vedic myth, we may safely say that the 
tradition of the origin of the Brahmans from the mouth 'of the 
formative deity, whilé the other castes issued from other mem- 
bers, undoubtedly refers to a difference of origin, so distinct as 
clearly to include a difference of race, 

We are further told, in the Mahabharata, that the colour of 
the Bráhmans was white; and in this tradition we have a 
perfect prototype of the ethnical evidence which led us to 
declare that the nucleus of the Brahmans consisted of a race 
different from the other great ethnic types of India ;.and that 
this race was further a white race. 

"This only refers to the nucleus of the Brahmans, as we have 
already pointed out, Here, again, the ethnical eviderice is 
in perfect harmony with the old Indian tradition. For we 
have; especially in the older Sanskrit books, abundant evidence 
that members of the Kshattriya and. Vaishya, or warrior and 
agricultural classes, and even of the black Shüdra class, were 
tolerably frequently admitted to the privileges of Brahman- 
hood, and absorbed within the ranks of the Bráhman caste. 

If specific references to these admissions within the Brahman 
caste be.required, they can easily be given. The Bhágavata 
Purána (IX ,2, 17) says: “ From Dhrishta were descended the 
Dharshta Kshattriyas, who obtained Brahmanhood on earth." 
In the Harivansha we read (XI, 658) that "two sons of 
Nabhagarishta, who were Vaishyas, became Brahmans.” 
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Quotations of this sort may be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
It is enough, however, to point out that this Indian, tradition 
is in perfect accordance with the ethnical evidence, as the 
white nucleus of the Brahman caste is surrounded by a penum- 
bra of Brahmans of other race-types, and a series of mixed 
‘types between the white race and the other races. These 
mixed types in the Brahman caste to-day are, in all likelihood, 
the descendants of men like Dhrishta and Na&bhagarishta, 
whose children found a place within the order of Bráhmans., 

This triple agreement between the ethnic evidence and, the 
Indian tradition, as to the Bráhmans being a separate race—a 
white race—and being further surrounded by a penumbra of 
other races, serves to confirm very strongly our ethnic con- | 
clusions, and also to confirm the authenticity of the ancient 
Indian tradition. The two mutually agreeing sources of evi- 
dence tend to support each other. 

When, however, we. turn to the question of names and 
enquire what was originally the name of this white race, we 
are met with certain difficulties. 

.So much has been written on the, meaning | of the word 
Brahman, that it is only necessary to summarise the existing evi- 
dence, In the first place, Brahman, or more correctly Brahma- 
na, as the name of a caste or priestly order, is, although very 
ancient, yet, compared with the most ancient period of Sanskrit 
literature, the period of the Vedic hymns; of comparatively 
recent date. 

In illustrating a passage of the seventh Mandala of the Rig 
Veda (VII, 103,1), Professor Roth -remarks :—‘ This is the 
only place in the first nine Mandalas of the Rig Veda iu which 
the word Bráhmana is found in its later sense, while the tenth 
(last) Mandala offers a number’ of instances." " Dr. Muir, 
who more precisely defines the use of Bráhman, suinmarizes 
his conclusions thus: “The term Bráhmana occurs only ` 
in eight hymns of the Rig Veda, besides the Purusha 
Sükta ; whilst Brahman occurs in forty-six. The former of 
.these words could not, therefore, have been in common use at 
the time when the greater part of the hymns were composed.” 
.Dr. Muir further shows that Brábmana is probably a 
synonym of Brahma-putra, the son of a Brahman ; just as 
Rájanya is equivalent to Rája-putra, or Rajput, the son of a 
.Prince. Further, the word Brahman (masculine) is one who 
offers a Brahman (neuter) ; that is, one who offers a prayer or - 
.hymn., Hence, the name of the Bráhman caste is derived from 
. their priestly function, and is not a race name. : 
`. Much evidence exists to show that the white face, which 
forms the nucleus of the Brahman caste, must have very 
gradually acquired the prerogatives of the priestly function, 
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through race genius, and capacity for order. and discipline, in 
the Vedic period of Indian .history ; just as, in later periods, 
they acquired, by the same race genius, the social and intel- 
lectual pre-eminence which they enjoy in modern India. 
Nor can we consider that Aryan is the real race name.of 
the old white race which gradually won for itself this priestly 
and intellectual pre-eminence ; for the Vedas clearly show that 
Arya was applied to Kshattriyas or Rájanyas, and V4ishyas, 
as well as to, Bráhmans. : i 

Hence, we are left in the dark as to the original name of this 
white race, which, with its transcendent genius for order, has 
left such a lasting mark on the history of India. 

We may say, therefore, that the Bráhmans are a priestly 


‘hierarchy, with a distinct nucleus of white race, whose great 


genius for discipline and order has enabled them to make their 
caste the dominant social element in almost every province in 
India ; while the same genius for order, turned to the field of 
culture, has given them pre-eminence in philosophy, logic, 
rhetoric, mathematics and poetry; at least those forms of 


poetry which demand rather consummate skill than. fresh in- 
‘spiration. E 


IV. i 
THE RED RAJPUTS. 


It is strange, but true, that, though we have. been in contact 
with Rájputána for over a hundred years, absolutely no material 
yet exists for the exact study of its ethnology. Much has 
been put on record for the historian, the student of literature, 
of myths and traditions ; much has been written that is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and valuable, beginning. with Colonel 


-Tod's incomparable Annals, and ending with the latest 


gazetteer; but the scientific student of ethnology has been 
unaccountably left out in the cold. ! ; 

Nor can we quite wonder at this; for even in Europe exact 
ethnology is a young science, not long past its nonage, and we 
know that India is, in all matters of advanced scientific in- 
vestigation, nearly a generation behind us, This is not in any 
way a,reproach, for considering the difficulties arising from 
diversity of tongues, natural impediments, and climatic condi- 
tions; and taking into account also the vastness of the field 
of research, and the almost total absence of trained observers 


: whose whole attention can be given up to ethnical investi- 


gations, it could hardly. be otherwise. . But the fact remains 


-that Rájputána's page in the history of ethnology is still a 


blank, though the R4jputs are one of the most notable races 
in the whole of history, and can look back to a splendid past, 
extending over, not centuries only, but millenniums. 
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` Let us examine the existing ethnical evidence as to the real 
.race character of the Rajput tribes. To classify them com- 
pletely we should require definite and precise iuformation on 
the following points : average height, build, facial type, cephalic 
and orbital index, texture of hair, and colour of skin and eyes. 
‘Let us begin by indicating the points on which a mass of 
evidence is still required. These are the average height and 
cephalic and orbital index, to complete which several thousand 
measurements, rigorously carried out, are necessary. If it were 


not dangerous to speculate in the absence of precise data, I 


should be inclined to say that I expect the average height, 
among the pure Rajputs, will be unusually high—much higher 
than among the pure Brahmans, Then I expect that the 
pure Rájputs will be found to be long-skulled, as much so, 
perhaps, as the true Scandinavians ; while the Brahman skulls 
are much shorter, perhaps orthocephalous, Then, again, I 
'should think the Rájput orbital index will give the same result 
as the cephalic ; will show a long, oval orbit, but not at all 
inclined. These, however, are points for the future investigator. 
As to the build-of the Rájputs, all authorities are, I think, 
agreed that they arg splendidly proportioned ; while the true 
Brahmans are rather narrow-shouldered aud flat-chested. As 
far as my observations go, the Rájputs are equally differentiat- 
ed from the Brahmans by facial type; the Rajput face being 
longer, the nose straighter, and the mouth and chin firner and 


more symmetrical ; but here again mote. precise. investigation. 


is needed. Among the Rajputs, hair and. beard are. black, as 
among the Brahmans, but, I think, without the waved texture, 
or ripple, generally found in the hair of pure Bráhmans. And, 
while blue or grey eyes are not uncommon amoüg the Bráh- 
mans, especially in the Mahratta country, I have never heard 
of them among the Rájputs. There remains only the colour 
of the skin, —aud it is on-this that I have collected most evi- 
dence. i . 

As far as I could ascertain, absolutely no facts bearing on 

this point had been put on record ; so that I was compelled 
to have- recourse to observers who had been brought into con- 
tact with the Rajputs, and who had had special opportunities 
of forming an opinion. The first reply I received to my 
‘enquiries was from Sir George Birdwood, with special 
. reference to a passage in the Mahabharata, which I shall 
` presently refer to, His answer was: “lohita, red, ruddy, is a 
proper epithet to apply to a pure Rajput.” I then 
received a note on the subject from Sir William Moore, 
"who said that “red, ruddy, rust-coloured, would describe 
the appearance of the best class of Rajputs, but there are 
' many who would come under the heading brown." 
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Sir Richard Meade added important details to this general 
conclusion: “I have had much intercourse with Rajputs of 
all classes," he wrote, “and should say that the colour of the 
true Rajput is fairer than that of the people of the North- 
Western Provinces ; that the skin is clearer under the colour, 
if I may so describe it, while the colour itself is somewhat less 
pronounced. Ofcourse, as a rule, Chiefs and Thakurs are 
fairer than the lower orders of Rajputs, who are themselves 
more exposed, and who are the descendants of those who for 
many generations have been so.” 

It was not quite clear from this, what share sun-burn had had 
in producing the special colour of the Rájputs, and what was the 
colour of the skin after sun-burn had been eliminated. In 
answer to further enquiries on this point, Sir Richard Meade 
wrote: “ The sub-shade of colour in many of the Rajputs I 
have seen was of a light ruddy character ; in others it was 
rather sallow, and in others again of a dusky reddish tinge." 

Sir Richard Temple, to whom I showed these conclusions, 
endorses them: “I should’ concur in the view that the colour 
of the true Rajputs is a reddish brown, and that it is "possible, 
or likely, that the brownish element is only the result of sun- 
action," 

One additional point I received from Dr. Fitzedward Hall, 
namely, that the skin colour of the true Rajputs is extremely 
close to that of the red-skins of America, 

With such a concurrence of testimony, the question of the ' 
colour of the Rajputs is practically solved." They are a red 
or ruddy race, varying from light red—almost orange, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hall—to dusky reddish, or reddish-brown. 

These Rajputs of pure race are not very numerous, when 
compared with the whole population of India, They certainly 
do not number more than a million or two, and may be con- 
siderably less. Though they are, I believe, the only red tribe 
in India—unless we make a separate class of the Jàinas, many 
of whom are ruddy, and who are closely connected by race 
with the Rajputs—, there are many other instances of red 
races in the Old World. Thus the Coreans, many of the 
Siamese, the Karens of Burma, the Egyptians, and certain 
equatorial African tribes, are also red ; though this is not 
sufficient to establish their race-relationship with the Rajputs ; 
who have, by the way, a better claim than the red-skins of 
America to the title of Red Indians. 

Then there is reason to believe that many Polynesian tribes 
are red or ruddy ; and that the majority of South Americans, 
of pure blood, belong to the same class. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that, among this great group of red races, there 
are probably as many distinct sub-races as among the white 
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race or the yellow. However, this may be, it will have become 
clear, I think, that we can nolonger;consider the red Rájputs 
as closely connected with the white Brahmans. Other ethnic 
characteristics, which I have already pointed out, fully support 
this view. The Rájputs are a taller, sturdier race than the 
Brahmans, and differ from them in texture of hair, facial type, 
eyes, and skin colour ; and also, I think ít will be found, in 
cephalic and orbital index, The red Rajput differs, im fact, 
from the white Bráhman in every point which, according to 
ethnical canons, constitutes difference of race. 

And this brings me to a point of the highest interest to the 
student of Ancient India, the fact that this difference in race 


between Rajput and Brahman has been recognized in Sanskrit . 


literature for ages back. . Whether the Solar races, children 
of. the ruddy sun, and the Lunar races, children of the pale 
. moon, really refer to these two race-stocks, the, red and the 
white, is a point that I cannot fully enter into here; but, 
happily, we are not reduced to doubtful analogies like 
this, for there are, passages in which the difference is put 
with’ a clearness that the most accurate pupil of Broca 
or De Quatrefages could hardly surpass. The most remarkable 
. of these that I have yet met with has been quoted already from 
the Sántiparvan of the Mahabharata. The sage Bhrigu is the 
speaker: * Brahma,” he says, “formedmen, Brahmans, Kshat- 
triyas, Vaishyas, and Shüdras. The colour of the Brahmans was 
white ; of the. Kshattriyas red; of the Váishyas yellow; of 
the Shüdras black." In reply to an objection from Bharadvaja, 
Bhrigu continues : ^ This world, originally formed all Bráhmic 
by Brahmá, was afterwards coloured by deeds; the twice-born, 
who were fond of love and feasts, who were fiery, prone fo 
anger, and violénce, who had forsaken their duty, and were 
red-limbed, became warrior-Kshattriyas." Shéntéparvan, 6932, 
et, seg. 

I have been obliged to translate this passage more loosely 
than I should wish, as it is impossible in English to preserve 
the double meaning of the Sanskrit word varna, which means 
colour as well as class. 

In this passage, two different words are used to danie the 
colour of the Kshattriyas. In the first verse, “of the Bráh- 
mans white was the colour, and of the Kshattriyas red," the 
word used is JoAZa, referred to by Sir George Birdwood, Let 
me- illustrate this word by a few further examples : lokita- 


^. 


myrittiké is red chalk ; /oAzta, used alone, means the planet. 


Mars, and blood, as ’ well as red.; JoAaba is a ruby ; and 
lokitayás, copper ; so that we have "the Kshattriya described 
as “copper-coloured " in the Mahabharata—the very term 
used to describe the red-skins of America—,thus furnishing an 
interesting confirmation of Dr. Hall’s comparison, 
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Then, as if to put beyond all doubt what /oA/fa meant, we 
have, in the verse that follows, the adjective rakiduga, that i is, 
ruddy-limbed or red-limbed ; the word vata being used to 
describe the colour of red chalk, blood, copper, vermillion, 
red-lead, the red lotus, and red coral Thus the ancient 
Kshattriyas were red. 

Now, from this passage a most interesting deduction can be 
drawn, and not from this only, but from many similar pas- 
sages ; and that is, that the Kshattriyas of ancient India are 
precisely identical in ethnic characteristics with the Rájputs 
of to-day. “ Fond of love and feasts, fiery, prone to anger 
and violence, and red-limbed," says the old Sanskrit epic, in 
which Professor Goldstücker rightly saw an echo of ancient 
bardic songs ; “fond of love and feasts, fiery, prone to- anger 
and violence, and red-limbed," say the authorities best ac- 
quainted with the Rájputs to-day ; and in face of this remark- 
able evidence, I do not think that the identity of the Rájputs 
with the old Kshattriya can any longer be questioned ; the 
more so, when it is remembered thatthe Rajputs have pre- 
served unbroken genealogies, shewing their descent from the 
Kshattriyas of old. 

But Kshattriya is not really a race name, any more than 
Brahman, Kshattriya really means warrior, or Armiger, from 
Kshattra, a weapon. The earliest title of this famous race is 
Rájanya, akin, on the one hand, to reign, regal, and royal; 
and on the other, probably, to ranga and rakta, red: 

Amongst the famous Rájanya sages, or Rájarshis, of Vedic 
India, are mentioned Arshtishena, Vitahavya, Prithu, Mandhatri, 


_Ambarisha, Manu, Ida, and Vishvámitra, the Rishi of the third 


section of the Rig- Veda hymns, in which occurs the thrice- holy 
Gayatri, the “ Mother of the Vedas.” [R=V. III. 62,10.] 

The fact that this hymn, repeated every ‘morning by thou- 
sands of Brahmans bathing in the Sacred Ganges, owns as 
its author a Rajanya, and not a Brahman, gives us a_ vision 
of those ancient days when the spiritual pre-eminence of India 
was in other hands; when “the Brahman sat at the foot of 
the Kshattriya.” A notable survival. of that early time is 
found in a custom of the Ranas of Mewar, who unite spiritual 
with royal authority, arid: officiate as high priests in the temple 
of the guardian deity of their race. 

But I cannot.do more than touch on this question of the 
ancient spiritual -dignity of the Rájanyas. who are the Kshat- 
triyas and the Rajputs. A question like this could find full 
elucidation only in a history of ancient India where the qualities 
of eaeh race were fully recorded, and their due share assigned 
to each in the splendid epic of India's history ; an epic, not 
written perhaps in the annals of the chronicler but rather 
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blazoned abroad on the face of India's hills and valleys, in 
the figure of town and temple, and the deeper and more last- 
ing monuments of poetry, philosophy and religion. 

In this splendid epic of India, can be discerned, I think, four 
different elements, like the four voices in a perfect harmony, 
and of these four, the red Rájanya and the white Bráhman 
have ever borne the weightier parts. C 

The only alternative left for those who doubt that Kshatriya 
and Rajput are ethnically identical, is to suppose that a red 
race of warriors, claiming descent from the sun, was suddenly 
annihilated ; and. that another red race of warriors, also claim- 
ing descent from the sun, as suddenly made their appearance 
in India to take the vacant place ; and, lastly, that all this took 
place,so imperceptibly, that the second race are convinced of 


their identity with the first, and that the Indian traditions ' 


preserve no memory of the change. 
To this evidence of race identity, quite conclusive in itself, we 
may add the additional corroboration of identity of name between 


the Kshattriyas of ancient India and the Rajputs of to-day. . 


The name Rájput, as already noted, is nothing but an abbre- 
viated or colloquial form of the Sanskrit Rája-putra, or King's 


son; a son, that is, of the ruling or royal race. And this ` 


same name of Rájput, or Rája-putra, for the royal race, . 


as a synonym of Kshattriya or Rájanyà, can be traced back, 
past the period of the Mahábhárata war and the wanderings of 


RAmia, to the dim, remote days of Vedic India, 


V. 
THE YELLOW INDO-CHINESE. 


The facts to be summarised will show, I think, that.there 
are in India three main centres of a dusky-yellow, almond-eyed 
race which one may, for convenience, call Indo-Chinese. Each 
of these three centres contains a numerous population, speak- 
ing non-Aryan languages, with ‘immemorial institutions of 
their own, and showing a perfectly distinct ethnical type. 
It wil be further clear that round each of these yellow 
centres spreads an extensive penumbra, in which the same 
race-type is preserved, almost or quite unaltered ; but with 
language, customs; and religion, blending more or less with 
surrounding tongues and faiths. 

The first centre of the yellow Indo-Chinese race is the 
country of the Kocch tribe of Kocch Behar, in the north-east 
of Lower Bengal. The chief authority for the Kocch district 
is Brian Houghton Hodgson, the most gifted observer, perhaps, 
who ever tried to unravel the tangled clues of the Indian 
races. According to Mr. Hodgson, the Kocch tribe falls into 


‘three groups, marked by greater or less assimilation in belief 


a 
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and speech with the tribes that surround them. The first of these 
three groups contains a large section of. the agricultural classes 
_of Behar ; using a vocabulary largely Hindi, or Bengali; and, 
¿nominally at any rate, Mahomedan in religion. Most probably, 
the Musulmanism of the Behar cultivators hardly goes 
beyond the name, and is really only a conglomerate of 
old aboriginal beliefs and practices, under a new title. For 
the faith of the Prophet, the most democratic in India, is 
always willingly embraced by tribes and classes whose social 
‘standing is low or doubtful; as Mahomedans, they are ona 
more equal footing with their higher caste Hindu neighbours, 

After these professing Musulmans comes the second group 
ef the Kocch race. They form a better class of the inhabi- 
tants of Behar; use a vocabulary even more largely Hindi, or 
Bengali, and belong to one or other of the better Hindu 

castes. 

‘The first Kocch group, who are now nominally Musulmans, 
were most probably low-caste Hindus before their conversion ; 
so thatit may be assumed that, at the time of the Mahomedan 
invasions, and probably for ages before, 'the whole of this 
large and important section of the inhabitants of Behar found 
a place in the Bráhmanical polity, though distinctly and un- 
deniably Indo-Chinese in race. Not unfrequently one meets 
with members of the betfer class in Behar, men of good caste, 
who use a vocabulary largely borrowed from Sanskrit, and 
yet have as typical Mongol features, and as, pronounced 
Mongol colour, as could be met with in the streets of Canton, 

"After these two sectionis, the Mussulman and the Hindu Kocch, 
Mr. Hodgson describes the third group, the primitive unconvert- 
ed aborigines, who still retain the title of Kocch—discarded 
and despised by the two preceding sections of the same race. 
They still keep their original non-Aryan tongue, and, with it, 
customs and characteristics which have most probably dis- 

' tinguished them from the earliest days of Indian history. 

Mr. Hodgson quotes with warm commendation, from his 
predecessor Buchanan, an account of the life of the true abori- 
ginal Kocch, which I cannot do better than summarise: The 
primitive or Pani Kocch live amid the woods, frequently 
changing their abode in order to cultivate lands enriched by 
a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe, and more 

carefully than their neighbours who use the ‘plough, for 

they’ weed their crops, which the others do not. The 
clothing of the Pani Kocch is made by the women, and 
is, in general, blue, dyed by themselves, with their own 
indigo; the borders red, dyed with morinda. The material is 
cotton ,of their own growth, and they are better clothed 
than the mass of the- Bengalis. Their only arms are 
VOL. CI.] . 23 
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spears; but they. use ircn-shod implements of agriculture, 
which the Bengalis often do not. The Kocch sacrifice 
to the sun, moon and stars; to the gods of rivers, hills 
and woods, and every year, at harvest home, they offer. 
fruits and a fowl to deceased parents. 

Mr. Hodgson, endorsing this description, points out that the 
Kocch is essentially agricultural—a most indefatigable and 
successful tiller of the soil. 

Paticular attention should be paid to Mr. Hodgson’s picture 
of the ethnical character of the Kocch, as they. are a typical 
example of the races that we have called the yellow Indo- 
Chinese The Kocch is distinguished, he says, by “less height ; 
less symmetry ; a somewhat lozenge contour of face, caused by 
the large cheek-bones ; with: less perpendicularity of features 
in front ; a broad, flat face; a short, wide nose, often -clubbed 
at the end, and with round-nostrils; small eyes, less fully. 
opened, and less evenly crossing the face by their line of 
aperture; large ears; thick lips; less beard,” and, lastly, “a 
paler yellow hue." | 

This description of the oblique-eyed yellow Kocch en- 
tirely agrees with .the yellow Indo-Chinese type which 
I found in the western half of the district of Murshidabad 
and described in an essay on the ethnography of Bengal. 
The type there described belongs* primarily to the Santal 
Parganahs in Central Bengal, and constitutes there the second 
of the three yellow race-centres which have been mentioned. 
The Santális claim to be an ancient race, with traditions 
of a mighty past, when they had kings and cities of their own; 
before they were driven from their former home by invaders. 
They speak a highly elaborate and complicated language, 
which is entirely non-Aryan, both in vocabulary and gram-' 
mar; and they still have a large body of traditional songs, 
handed down from generation to generation.: They have 
“a peculiar theogony, with legends of the destruction of 
the human race by fire and flood, and the birth of the 
‘seven original Santali tribes from the survivors. Later, they had 
twelve tribes, the added five being deemed inferior; and each 
tribe contained twelve families : only eleven tribes now exist. 

Mr. Hodgson’s description of the physical type of 
the Kocch would fit the Santali .perfectly ; but, for 
the sake of comparison, we may enumerate the und 
istics of the Indo-Chinese type as itis found in the distric 
close to the Santál Parganahs, "These characteristics are: 
thick, ill-formed features ; broad flat nose ; small eyes, with 
inclined axis; low, receding forehead ; long upper lip; very 
prominent cheek-bones; thick lips; coarse, lank hair; scanty 
beard, and, lastly, a dusky complexion, with a distinct sub- 
shade of yellow. - . 
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Itis curious that this description of the type bordering 
on the Santál Parganahs coincides almost verbally with what 
Mr. Hodgson says of the Kocch; and I think no one will 

“deny that both are pictures of the same race; the same well- 
© defined ethnic type—the yellow, oblique-eyed Indo-Chinese. 

As was the case with the Kocch, the pure, Santali-speaking 
aborigines of the Santál Parganahs are surrounded by a 
penumbra of the same race type who have discarded their 
original tongue for a vocabulary largely composed of corrupted 
Sanskrit words; the majority are probably Hindus, though 
they also include Mussulmans ; but these, as we saw in the 
case of the Kocch, were probably nominal Hindus before 
they became, by their conversion, at least nominal Maho- 
medans. 

We have, therefore, in this fringe of the Santàl Parganahs, 

~a body of Hindus, undoubted and unquestioned members of 
the Hindu community, but who are nevertheless, in race and 
character, equally undoubted Indo-Chinese, with eyes aslant, 
and yellow skin. 

The Santális are indefatigable and suécessful cultivators 
whenever they get a chance of tilling the soil; and this is 
especially true of the people of the western highlands of 
Murshidabad, who, though speaking a form of Bengali, still 
maintain a quite distinet Santali type. Their fields are 
tilled with unceasing industry and untiring skill and their 

system of irrigation is carefully designed and admirably 

carried out, 

To turn now to the third chief centre of the yellow men of 
India, the Sávaras, or Saoras, of Northern Madras. 

The chief authority for this people is Mr. F. Fawcett's 
description of the Savaras, contributed to the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay. The Sávaras occupy a mountainous 
district of two or three thousand square miles in the northern 
half of the Eastern Ghats. They have certainly been in the same 
position for the last two thousand years, for they are described 
by Pliny as the Savri, and by Ptolemy as the Sabarz, and 
are assigned by them to the locality they still occupy. It 
is quite possible that they occupied the same position four 
or five thousand years ago, or at whatever date the “ Aryan " 
immigrants entered India. >, 

It is a curious coincidence, greatly strengthening the evi- 

Pence of the racial unity of the Indo-Chinese tribes, that 
in describing the Savaras of “Southern India, Mr. Fawcett 
uses almost the identical terms. which have been applied to 
the Kocch of Kocch Behar, in the extreme north, and to the 
outlying Santális of Murshidabad. Mr, Fawcett says the SAvaras 
are characterised by : “flat faces ; thick lips ; high cheek-bones ; 


[We 
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broad arid flat'nose ; eyes slightly oblique ; ‘almost beardless ; 
with very fair, distinctly Mongolian’ ' that i is, yellow—“ faces : 
the men being generally under middle height, spare and well 
built" The Sávaras are “excellent and industrious cultivators, 
(to the manner born, like Chinamen),’ says Mr, Fawcett, who“ 
speaks also: of their “ Chinese " faces, and their “ Chinese 4 
‘gravity, when at work; thus illustrating, I think, the fitness 
of the term Indo-Chinese which I have used to describe the. 
art race-type to which they belong. 

: Fawcett was greatly impressed with the agricultural 
A Į ‘of these yellow Sávaras of Madras; “ many and many a 
time,” he says, “have I tried to finda place where an extra 
tice field might be made, but never with success.” 

It is not too much to say that rice is grown on every 
available foot of arable ground, all the.hill: streams being 
utilised for this purpose. From almost, the very tops of ths- 
hills, in fact, from wherever the springs are, there are ricé 
fields: at the top of every small area, a few square yards; 
_ the front perpendicular revetment sometimes as large in area 
as the area of tle field; and larger and larger, down the 
hill-side, taking advantage of every available foot of ground, 
there are fields below fields to the bottom of the valleys. 
The Sávaras show remarkable engineering skill in construct- 
ing their rice fields, and I wishe I could do it justice. 
“They seem to construct them in the most impossible places, 
and certainly at the expense of great labour." 

Round the pure Sávaras, as round the other. two "yellow! 
centres, is a fringe of thé same race-type, more or less’ assi" 
milated in language and religion with their neighbours, one 
division of whom are Uriya-speaking Hindüs. I think, there- 
fore, that I am justified in assuming no further proof to be 
needed of the existence of three pure and distinct racial 
centres, in three widely separated regions of India,—Kocch 
Behar; in the extreme north; the “Santal country in the 
middlé ; and the Eastern. Ghats of Madras, to the south— 
all with marked Indo-Chinese characteristics; all speaking 
non-Aryan tongues; all of distinct yellow colour; and all 
remarkable as excellent and successful cultivators. 

It may also be considered as proved that each of these 
isolated groups is really the unassimilated remnant of a much 
larger racial group, with the same Indo-Chinese characteris- 
tics, the same yellow skin, the same agricultural skill ; an 
these large groups, up to the time of the Mussulman invasions, 
might, with perfect propriety, have been described as irreproach- 
able members of the Brahmanical polity, in spite of their 
indubitable Indo-Chinese race, 

It will be a legitimate conclusion to draw, that this yellow, 
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agricultural race, forms to-day, and formed most probably, 
five thousand years ago, or even earlier, a very important 
element in the population of India; and that, with the gradual 
growth of the Bráhmanical polity in ancient India, the men 

. of this yellow race were, to a large extent, admitted within 
the fold as the third caste. -In the words of Bhrigu “= the twice- 
born, who derived their livelihood from kine, who were yellow, 
who subsisted by agriculture, entered into the state of 
Vaishyas,’ '—Mahábhárata, Shantiparvan, 6941. 

It is interesting to note that in Aitareya Bráhmana (vii, 18), 
a tribe called Sávaras, are mentioned as Dasyus. It is 
almost certain that this is a branch of the race described as the 
Sávaras of Madras. If so, then one section of the Dasyus 
was certainly yellow. In the Mahábhárata, two tribes: of 
yellow Dasyus are spoken of, the Kirátas and the Chinas. 
They are called * golden” or “yellow coloured ; " and are 

~compared to “a forest of trees with yellow flowers.”  [India: 
What can it teach us. IV.] The former are probably the ances- 
tors of the modern Kiratas of Nepal: the latter are most 
likely the Chins, who have quite recently Suttered one of our 
“little wars. 

The ''hundred cities" of the Dasyus are frequently alluded 
toin the Rig Veda, and this coincides exactly with the tradi- 
tion I have quoted, of the time when the Santali race lived 
further west, and had kings and cities of their own, before 
they were driven back by powerful invaders. 


THE BLACK DRAVIDIANS. 
^ In one passage of the Rig Veda occurs the verse: “ Indra 
who, in & hundred ways, protects in all battles, in heaven- 
conferring battles, has preserved in the fray the sacrificing 
Arya. Chastising the neglectors of religious rites, he subjected 
the black skin to Manu " [i, 130-8]. 

This allusion to the black Dravidians as Dasyus completes 
the picture of the hostile races the Vedic tribes found in India, 
and,in part at least, admitted to their social and religious 
culture, 

Bishop Caldwell pointed out many Dravidian loan-words in 
Sanskrit, and it is likely that the Indo-Chinese tongues 
furnished at least an equal number. If they introduced 
many of their own words into the jealously-guarded Sanskrit, 
the language of the gods, it is quite certain that they intro- 
duced even more of their original belief and customs into that 
curious conglomerate of faiths which sprang up after their 
admission into the Br&ahmanical polity, and which to-day 
bears the name of Hinduism—a name that indicates a 
loosely organised social condition rather than any specific 
practices or beliefs. 2 - 
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It is probable that to the influence of these half-assimilated 
Dasyus was due, in part at least, the great, though gradual 
change from the bright Vedic faith to the highly-coloured 
mythology of the Puránas, and the complex beliefs of the 
modern Hindus. To trace this gradual remoulding of the . 
Vedic religion, and its passage to the legends of the Purdnas;* 
is a work that has employed many workers for many years, 
and is yet but half completed. But, while the facts of this 
change have long been acknowledged, it is only. quite recently 
that the cause has been sought in the influence of the older 

. races of India on the “ Aryan invaders," : 

The share of the Dravidians in this influence is already 
being investigated by competent observers in India with results 
of the greatest interest; and one cannot but believe that the 
influence of the yellow Indo-Chinese on their conquerors and 
allies will be found to be asgreat, if not greater. 

The fullest: account of the various peoples who may be 
conveniently grouped together as the Dravidian race, is found | 
in-Dr. Oppert’s great work on the Original Inhabitants of India ; 

though there arethree or four points in Dr, Oppert's work which 


will probably need to be largely modified. 

The first of these points is, that Dr. Oppert’s classification is 
not strictly ethnical. He does not arrive at a clear ethnical 
type, distinguished by physical character, and -then class as 
Dravidians all the peoples who closely,represent this type. Dr. 
Oppert arrives at his classification of the Dravidians in ‘quite 
another way. He takes a large area, including the Deccan and 
much of Northern India, and calls “ Dravidian " all the peoples | 
whose names contain a certain root meaning “mountain,” and. 
this root goes through a wide series of modifications, - f 

This is, of course, not an ethnical method of classification at 
. ali; and'is further liable to two sources of error. The first 
source of error is, that we are not sufficiently informed whether 
the names of the various tribes are the names they give them- 
selves, or the names other people give them. If they are the 
names other people give them, then the classification is entire- 
ly artificial ; because, on the same principle, we should have to 
class together the red races of America, the New Zealanders; 
and all the peoples of India, as the name “ Indian " has been 
given to all of them by other people ; to the American Red 
men, by Shakespeare amongst others ; to the New Zealanders 
by Captain Cook ; to the peoples of India, probably first, by the 
Persians, who spoke of the Hapté Hendavas, the Seven Rivers~ 
of India ; then by the Romans, and, lastly, by all Europeans. 

And even if the name is given to people by themselves, it is 
` ethnically unreliable ; for tliree or four different race-stocks call 
themselves English, or French, oc German, or Austrian, in spite * 


^ 
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of their ethnical differences. So that we cannot, in an ethnical 
sense, follow Dr. Oppert, when' he proposes to use the name 
Dravidian in this way, to designate a group of peoples in whose 
name he finds a common element, the root para, meaning 
mountain, 

I should be inclined to use the term Dravidian, in an ethni- 
cal sense, to designate all the peoples of India who are distin- 
guished primarily by black or nearly black skin, in contradis- 
tinction to the nearly white race which forms the nucleus of 
the Brahman caste ; the yellowish tribes like the Sávaras and 
Santális ; and the red or ruddy tribes which form at least the 
nucleus of the peoples of Rajputána. I should, therefore, be 
inclined to distinguish the Dravidians primarily by colour; and 
this colour is bl ack, or neatly black. 

It will remain to be seen whether wecan draw a line between 
the nearly black peoples who belong, on the one side, to the 
quite black Dravidians, and those who, on the other side, more 
probably belong to the yellowish tribes like the Sahtális and 
Sávaras. Broadly speaking, we may very likely draw such a 


. line ; putting on the one side those who have other characteris- 


tics—-such as long skull, and hair with flat section—generally 
found in black races ; and on the other tltose who have other 
characteristics—such ‘as short skull, and hair with round seg- 
tion, generally found in yellow races, 

Thus, we shall be able to form a group of Indian races pri- 
marily distinguished by black or blackish colour ; 3 and secon- 
darily distinguished by long skull, hair of flat section, and other 
characteristics difficult to describe without using some rather 
technical anthropometric system. And to this group of races we 
may give the name Dravidian, until a better name is found, 

The objection to the name Dravidian is, that it has al- 
ready a quite definite meaning in the science of language 
covering such languages as Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and 
Malayalam, which belong toa clearly related and closely knit 
group ; and. it by no means follows that the area of these 
d Dravidian " languages will be precisely co-extensive with the 
black or blackish “ Dravidian " race, so that we shall be using 
the same word to indicate two differeut things, a linguistic: 
family and an ethnical family—a group of languages and a 
group of men—, which are not co-extensive or co- "incident. 

As the ethnical boundaries of the * Dravidian " race come 
to be moreclearly known, we may find that they do not closely 
coincide with the linguistic . boundaries of the “ Dravidian ” 
tongues. It will be inconvenient to have the same name for 
both ; and, as the science of language has prior rights to the 
word “ Dravidian,” the ethnologists must find another term for 
themselves. Perhaps they will adopt the suggestion, due, I 
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think, to Professor Huxley, to call the black races of India 
Dasyus, following the old Vedic mention of the “black skin 
of the Dasyus." 

But the question of names is one that may vety well be left 
to the future, This much, however, appears to be quite certain ' 
already ; first, that we shall have to:assign to this black or^ 
blackish race most of the peoples of Southern India, and, in all 
probability, many of the peoples of Northern India also ; 
secondly, that this class will not contain less than a hundred 
million individuals, and may very possibly contain twice that 
number, So that we shall have a great ethnical group, containing 
at least a hundred million individuals ; distinguished primarily - 
by black or blackish skin, and secondarily, by long skull, hair of 
flat section and other characteristies ; and this black race will be 
found to belong in the. main to the Indian , Peninsula. So 

- much seems already quite: clear. 

The-chief questions forthe future to decide are, the more. 
precise extent of this race ;-the exact degree of length of. skull, 

` as compared with other long-skulled races; and the numerical 
expression of other characteristics, such as facial and orbital 
index, and so on. 

What relation wil our long-skulled, black-skinned Indian 
race, containing not less than a hundred ESOS) be found to 
bear to the other races of Asia ? 
^ Here, again, date are very scant. We can only say that, so 
far as our knowledge goes, no very close relation will pro- 
bably be found between the black Dravidians and any other 
‘Asiatic*people, with the possible exception of cértain, peoples 
in the East Indies ;and that we shall probably have to look -- 
for the kindred of“ the black  Dravidians ™ in some other 
direction, 

For, although thè ethnology- of Asia is far from being per- 
fectly known, it is still sufficiently known for us to draw a few 
broad general conclusions ; and all these conclusions unite in 
showing the isolation of the black Dravidians of Southern 
India, ,The first broad conclusion we can form as to Asian 
ethnology i is that, out of the five or six hundred millions of 
Asiatics outside India, probably four-fifths belong to the 
Chinese, Mongol or Mongoloid’ races. Among these Chinese 
Mongol- and Mongoloid races, the dominant colour is yellow ; 
they are further distinguished by. short, round skulls, and by 
hair whose section is also round ; while very many of them 
have their eyes obliquely set or aslant. . 

Now all these characteristics are the exact opposite of those 
found among the black Dravidians of the Indian Peninsula ; 
“and: preclude any possibility of close relationship: between the 


two groups, the Mongoloid on the one side, and the Dravidian 
on the other. 
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“Of tlie remaidtag section of Asiatic peoples who are not 
:Chinese, Mongol or Mongoloid, the most important are the 
Levant group,—Arabs, Jews, Syrians, and the peoples of the 
Caucasus and Persia ;. and none of these show any approach 
to the type of the black Dravidians of Southern India. So 
that the isolation of the latter is fairly certain and well estab- 
lished. 

We must, therefore, content ourselves for the 'present, 
with saying that it seems fairly certain that there is a great 
ethnical family in Southern India, distinguished primarily by 
black or almost biack skin ; that this ethnical family cannot 
number less than a hundred million individuals ; and tbat this 
great ethnical family is not related to any other ethnical 
family in Asia, but is isolated and distinct; so that we must 
seek for the ethnical kindred of the black Dravidian, if such 
kindred exist, outside Asia altogether, in some other’ direction, 
at present undetermined. 

As it has for a long time been conceded that the fourth caste 
oft e Brahmanical polity was drawn from this black race, we 
need not further insist on this. 


VIL - > 
CASTE AND COLOUR. 


Thus there is a gradually growing body of evidence which 
tends to supply an ethnical solution to the most difficult 
problem of Indian social life—the formation of the four 
castes in ancient India. ; 

It is becoming more certain that the germs of these four 
castes were four races, distinct in character and in ethnical 
type and distinguished most obviously by colour. If 
this be true, then caste and colour were originally the 
same thing ; and this view is strongly supported by the fact 
that only one word varna exists to cover the twó ideas in 
Sanskrit. 

It may be objected, however, that it is exceedingly unlikely 
that ancient India should have been supplied in the beginning 
with four distinct race-types, each one fitted to exercise the 
activities of one of the four great castes. The answer 
to this is, that, if we had had more or fewer racetypes, 
we should have had more or fewer castes; if we had had 
three or six great race-types, we should have had three 
or six great castes, instead of four ; and that, having four race- 
types, we could not, in the natural order of things, have had 
any other formation of ancient Indian Society, any other 
division of the activities of social life, than we actually 
have. 
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Then, again, it will be said that we have simply taken advan- 
tage of the old saying : The varna of the Brahman is white, the. 
varna of the Kshattriya is red, the varna of the Váishya is yellow, 
the varna of the Shüdra is black," and have hung on it an 
ethnical theory, whereas, in the beginning, it had no ethnical 
meaning at all. i : : 

Now, in answer to this, it may be asked: If this old 

saying 'had not an ethnical meaning how did it arise? 
What meaning had it? We al know the later interpre- 
"tation that these colours are typical of the three gunas,— 
“ sattva, rajas tamas,'—"* goodness, passion, darkness," the 
threé primal potencies of the universe according to an old 
philosophical school. But then, if three qualities, we should 
have had three colours and three castes, not four. How, 
then, did the discrepancy arise? But the truth is this 
explanation of the four colours is an after-thought ; a ‘meta- 
physical pond of the school which first developed the 
doctrine of the three great universal potencies, goodness 
passion, and darkness. 

Then, again, if it be objected that these four colours have . 
only a symbolic and fot an ethnical meaning, it lies with the 
objectors to show why these colours and no others were taken’; 
why should the Bráhman's colour not be violet or green ; and 
so with the others. Why, in fact, out of all colours only four 
should be chosen, and these four by no means the most striking, 
but happening, curiously enough, to be the .four most marked 
ethnic colours ; the four most pronounced colours of skin. 

Yet, again, it may be objected that the confluence of four 
races of such pronounced difference of ethnic tpye in a single 
country so limited in extent as was the India of the four 
castes, the Aryávartta of Manu, is in itself so unlikely and 
improbable an’ occurrence, that.any argument based on this 
supposition becomes infected with unlikeliness, and should, 
therefore, be rejected beforehand on the ground of extreme 
improbability, 

: This argument is a serious one, and I must own that it had 
considerable weight with me, and for a long time tempted . 
"me.to reject the ethnic theory of the origin. of the four castes. 
It is not unanswerable, however, this objection, that four 
races, white, red, yellow, and black, "would hardly, by any possi- 
bility,-come together in a limited space and form a single com- 
‘munity. The answer, indeed, is a very simple one, This very 
unlikely occurrence actually occurs ; and we can point to its 
occurrence ín several different corners of the globe at the 
present moment, 

Let us take the case of the United States. What is the 
broad ethnic characteristic of the United States? The variety 
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of races, certainly. Into what groups do these races fall? 
We have first of all a great group of white races; and we 
know that these white races found a red race of warriors 
and hunters in possession; and that this red race gradually 
withdrew before the advance ofthe white race ; though there 
is much evidence to show that there has been no very great 
decrease in population in the red races, taken as a whole, 
although they have disappeared entirely from several loca- 
lities. 

Then an ethnic factor of considerable importance in the 
United States, as well as a political factor of great gravity, 
is the presence of a black race, the African negroes ; ori- 
ginally slaves; but now freed from servitude, and gradually, 
so far as they have any pronounced occupation, finding 
their way into various forms of inferior service. Lastly, 
as another political as well as ethnical factor, we have 
the presence of the yellow Chinese. Their pre-eminent 
race genius for industrious toil and thrift, especially for most 
successful agriculture, is asserting itself The work of selective 
race genius—which one has to touch on again and again 
when writing of India—is already making itself felt. The 
Chinese genius for toil willeither triumph and conquer for 
itself an undisputed field of activity—in fact, a caste, be- 
-coming gradually hereditary—, or the yellow race, with its 
genius | for agriculture will be eliminated from the American 
polity. 

So that, in defiance of the theory of probabilities, in spite 
of all unlikeliness, we have in the United States to-day a 
confluence of four races, the white Europeans, the red Indians, 
the yellow Chinese, and the black Negroes. 


Then, again, adhering strictly to the ascertained race genius 
of these four types, we might repeat the words of Manu and 
:say : The dharma, or genius, of the white European is for order ; 
the genius of thered Indian is, or rather was, for war; the 
genius of the yellow Chinaman is for agriculture; the genius - 
of the black Negro is for servitude, whether as slavery, or 
service, 


If these four races were more equally balanced— not so 
much in equality of numbers as in proportionate force, so as 
to set their race genius at the best advantage—,we should have 
exactly the condition of things ethnically from which, 1 believe, 
the Chaturvarnya, or system of four castes, in ancient India, 
sprang, Nay, more, we should have the strongest possibility that . 
the system of four castes would arise again in the United 
States to-day, with all its isolation of activities, with all its 
hereditary limitations, and with a!l the prejudice and ignominy 
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- attaching, ‘to mixed’ races, which attached to mixed races in 
the Cháturvarnya of ancient India. 

` So close is this parallel, so close are the ethnic resemblances 
between the white, red, yellow and black races, which we 
see so clearly in America to- day and the white, red, yellow 
and black races which, I believe, can be shown to exist in India 
to-day, and to have existed in India thousands of years ago, 
when first the Chaturvarnya, or system of four castes, was 
developed ; so close are these resemblances, that I may be 
accused of having framed the theory of the four castes and 
four colours in ancient India, if not on the American constitu- 
tion, at least on the ethnic constitution of the United 
States. . 

I can only protest that the analogy with the United States, 
and the four races there, only struck me after I had reached 
clearly defined conclusions as to the four racés in modern and 
ancient India, proceeding along the lines of purely ethnical 
evidence. 

But in any case, if such an objection were made, the burden 
of proof would lié with the objector, to show why, if the pos- 
sible effects in the United States and the recorded effects in 
old India are so nearly identical, the causes should not also 
be identical ; as the presumption is that like effects imply like 
causes, 

There are other analogies of the cohfluence of four races, 
white, red, yellow, and black, besides the United States. 

Let us take the case of South America, Here the ethnic con- 
ditions, though very similar to those of the United States, are by 
no means identical There is, first, a white race, European, 
it is true, but of a different ethnic division or sub-race, general- ` 
ly speaking, from the European races which make up the 
bulk of the white population of the United States. We 
need not enter into these details of European ethnology, 
beyond merely stating the fact that at least four ethnic stocks, 
or sub-races, are counted by the best European ethnologists ; 
it being still an open question whether all or any of them are 
true Aryans ; no satisfactory meaning being, indeed, attached 
to this title of Aryan so far as Europe is concerned. 
Then, there are red races in South America, connected, no 
doubt, with the red races of North America ; just as the white 
races of South America, chiefly of Spanish and Portuguese 
origin, are connected, more or less closely, with the white races, 
chiefly Teutonic, which preponderate in the United States. 

The ethnology of America is, however, so little developed, 
' that any precision as to the relationship and ethnic character 
of the various sub-races of the red race is still impossible. It 
is only safe to say that the red races are still very largely 
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represented in South “America, aid appear to be either 
stationary or increasing in numbers, but by no means dying 
out. à 

They amount, perhaps, to some twenty mil lions; and have 
fought doggedly and desperately against their Spanish and 
Portuguese invaders, whom they appear to be either driving 
out or absorbing, so that ít would seem that in South America 
the red race may be destined to regain political predominance, 
to assert their genius for power, as tbey have for centuries 
asserted their genius for war. 

These are, however, very uncertain speculations. What is 
certain is, that, in South America, the red race is largely 
represented. 

Perhaps the continual wars and revolutions in South America 
are an index of this red race’s warlike character ; at any rate, 
they are the index of a transition epoch, after which a fresh 
balance will be struck between the races. 


Then we have in South America yellow races, not only 
Chinese, but also it would appear indigenous yellow. races, 
gradually shading off into the red race "Stock, The true con- 
nection between the red and yellow races may be one of the 
discoveries of ethnology in the-future. There are also, it is 
said, black races indigenous to South America, There is, 
it is quite certain, d fair percentage of African negroes in 
certain parts of South America ; so tbat, in any case,-our 
group of four races, white, red, yellow, and black, is complete 
in South America, as in the United States. Then, again, in 
Australia, there are white Europeans ; red or ruddy Polynesians ; 
yellow Chinese, whose race genius isasserting itself there, 
as in the United States; and black, or very dark brown 
aborigines ; ; for there is evidence to show that the “black 
fellows" are not really quite black. In the Straits Settlements, 
also, there are white Europeans, red Karens, yellow Chinamen 
and yellowish Burmans ; and, lastly, black Tamils aud other 
Dravidians. 


It is quite clear, then, that the confluence of four races, 
white, red, yellow and black—is by no means so impossible, 
or improbable, as it at first seemed, but is, on the contrary, a 
fairly common and ordinary occurrence--rather the rule than 
the exception, s 

In this way we may gradually show the broad probabilities 
for the case of “Caste and Colour" in ancient India, They 
do not yet amount to quite rigid proof; but I think they 

already approach the legal criterion of sufficient evidence— 
e amount of likelihood that oue would act on in ordinary 
life i. 
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’ Art. VIL—BENGAL : ITS CASTES AND CURSES. ` 
INDEPENDENT SECTION. l 
(Continued from No, 201, July 1895.) 

THE MIXED CASTES—f Continued } 

i -The Ambasthas, ov Vaidyas, 


"T HE next mixed caste in the axuloma order, as stated by 

Manu, is the Ambastha, born of Bráhmana father and 

.Vaisya: mother (Manu, Chap. X, v. 8). The profession of the 
Ambasthas is medicine ( Manu, Chap. X, v. 47), and they 
are identified with the Vaidyas of Bengal. It is said that the 
Vaidyas, as a caste, do not exist in places outside the geographi- 
cal limits of Bengal, but no cáuse that we know has yet been as- 
signed for this assertion, According to Mr. Risley, the term 
Vaidya is not distinctive, and may denote any person who prac- 
tises medicine ; * but it must be allowed-that in Bengal, at least, 
it denotes a specified class, or caste, whosé profession is healing 
or curing disorders. Originally, the term Vaidya was no doubt 
indicative of a particular caste, and the use of the word by the . 
poet Kalidasa, in a stanza of his celebrated Sringdratilakam, + 
coupled with the fact' that in ancient times people of other 
castes, except the Ambasthas or Vaidyas, never practised me- 
dicine, forces us to come to this conclusion. And if this position 
be conceded, it follows, as a matter of course, that the term 
Vaidya, though not distinctive at the present age, was, in fact, 
so in past times. But the question arises, how it is that the 
Vaidyas, as a caste, do not exist in the North-Western Provitices 
or Bihar, The Rev. Mr. M. A. Sherring, in his “ Hindu Tribes 
and Castes " of the North-Western Provinces, does not mention 
the Ambasthas or Vaidyas, because he does not find any caste 
in those provinces passing by that name. There the Brábma- 
nas, or people of other castes, practise medicine, Itis very 
probable that when the Vaidyas became kings of Bengal, 1 a 





* Risley's " Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. I, page 46. 


te oweesfaceiRfa arga facea wate, whw'g— 
Q.—Where art thou going brother? A.—To a Vaidya’s house. Q.—For 
what purpose ? A.—For cure of maladies. 3 

Í Much controversy has, of late, been carried on respecting the caste to 
avhich the Sen kings of Bengal belonged. From the oldest times up to: the 
year when Dr, Marshman wrote his History of Bengal, the Sen kings were 
accepted as belonging to the Vaidya caste; but Dr. Rájendralála Mitra, 
who wanted to help the Káyasthas in their arrogation as. Kshatriyas, started 
a theory that they were not Vaidyas but Kshatriyas ; and as the Kayasthas 
of the present day arrogate to themselves that they represent the Kshatriya 
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great majority of them had already left the Upper Provinces 
and settled in Bengal; and when those provinces were con- 
quered: by the Mahomedans, the rest of the Vaidyas, or, at least, 
a portion of them, naturally left thosé provinces to live ‘under 
the sway of kings of their own caste. - Besides, an exotic 
system of medicine, viz., the ZaAZus system, was soon introduced 
in those provinces, which was eagerly pursued by the Hindus ; 
and as the conquest of the country by the Mahomedans cut 
the gordian knot of the caste-system, and people of one 
casté commenced following: with. impunity the profession -of 
another, the Bráhmanas and people of other castes took to medi- 
cine. In the absence of anything like an authentic history; 
our opinion as regards the absence of the Ambastha element, 
among the people of the Upper Provinces, must be accepted as 
correct. Besides, it is not altogether unnatural that the introduc- 
tion of the akimi system of medicine and surgery should soon . 
have driven the Vaidyas of the country to the back ground, and 
compelléd them to abandon the art which their forefathers had 
pursued, and to adopt some other profession for gaining their 
livelihood. In three br four generations they, no doubt, passed 
under the designation of some profession caste, and hence it is 


. that the name of Vaidya, as indicative of a distinct caste, is not 


found in the North-Western Provinces. In his Article on the 
Lálá Káyasth, Mr. Risley mentions (Vol I, p. 443) the Amastha 
as'a,sub-caste who “ may possibly, as Mr. Crooke suggests, be 








class in Bengal, the Sen kings were really Káyasthas. We have shown 
before that Dr. Mitra's theory, absurd as it is; has not been accepted by the 
People of Bengal. Mr. Dutt, in his History of Civilisation in Ancient India, ~ 
assumes that they were probably Kshatriyas or Vaisyas (Vol. III, p. 250), 
and suggests that “instead of declaring that the ancient kings were Vaidyas 
and came to Bengal with pestle and mortar, ointments and drugs, it would 
be. historically more intelligible to urge that the descendants of the ancient 
Vaisya or Kshatriya kings of the Sen dynasty have now. become merged 
in the modern Vaidya or medical caste of Bengal," We cannot too strong» 
ly reprehénd the tendency which. Mr. Dutt and others have shown in 
trampling under feet recorded facts and traditions, and in starting brainless 
theories of their own to pass as historians. Facts are more wonderful 
than fiction, and the supposition that the “noble dust of Alexander should 
be found stopping a bunghole" is not more to be- wondered. at, than that 
a common herdsman of Spain should risé to the highest power in the state 
and sway over the destiny of Peru, or that a Vaidya, leaving aside his 
pestle and mortar, ointments and drugs, should assume the sovereign 
power in ‘Bengal, All the records which have come down to us shoiv 
decisively that the Sen kings of Bengal were Vaidyas, or Ambasthas A 
representative of the family of Ballála Sen, Babu Girish Chandra Sen, was 
the late head clerk of the Backerganj Collectorate, and the family still lives 
at Bikrampur, and is reckoned as a member of the Ambastha class. Will 
Mr, Dutt still say that the forefathers of this unknown representative of 
the Sen, dynasty were Kshatriyas or Vaisyas, and that he himself, or one 
of his ancestors, some time after the downfall of the dynasty, renounced 
Kshatriyaism, or Vaisyaism, and. passed for a Vaidya ? EE 
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the modern representatives of the Ambastha tribe said to be 
descended from a Bráhman father and Vaisya mother.” So it 
is possible that the Vaidyas (Ambasthas) in. Bihar, at least, have 
merged in the Káyastha class. 1t is possible also that the Am- 

' basthas of the North-Western Provinces have either similarly 
merged in some other caste, or else exist as a sepatate profession 
caste ; and unless one or other of these suppositions is accepted, 
it is not póssible to account for.the absence of an entire ‘caste 
element in:the North-Western Provinces and Bihar where, no 
doubt, it existed before, as it does now in Bengal. 

Mr. Risley mentions.a group of Vaidya.families (Vol: I, page 
47) who reside in “the districts of Sylhet, Chittagong and 
Tipperah, who intermarry with _Kayasthas and Sundis, the 
children in each case following the caste of the father.” 

The. practice “is said to have arisen from the reluctance of the 
~Vaidyas further west to give their daughters to men who had 
settled in the country east of the Brahmaputra, Failing women 
ie their own caste, the latter were compelled not only:to marry: 
the .daughters of Kayasthas, but. to give their own daughters 
‘in return, This interchange of women is sdid to extend even 
to the comparatively degraded caste of Sundi,and it may be 
for this reason that the Chittagong, Tipperah and Sylhet- Vaidyas 
are cut off from community of food with the other sub-castes." 
Precisely the same caust must have been in operation to obli- 
terate the Ambastha class from the North-Western Provinces. 
p Otherwise, it is impossible to account for the absence from those 
! provinces of an entire class of people who are distinctly men- 
“tioned by Manu,and who must have existed there as a dis- 
tinctive caste several centuries ago, as they-exist.now in Bengal. 

The Ayurveda, which is studied and practised by the Vaidyas 
of Bengal, is probably as ancient as the Vedas themselves. 
It is considered to be an Upa-Veda (ie, a sub-Veda) of the 
great Rig-Veda,* wherein the .two Asvins twins born of 
Vivashat, the sky, by. Saranyu, the dawn, are spoken of as 
great physicians. The ancient Ayurveda does not probably 
exist in the form in which it was practised in the time when 
the Aryas first settled in.A'ryávartha, but must have been 
considerably improved and modified in latef times by 
Charaka, Susruta and other writers, In thé Mádi- Vijnanam 
rof Kanada we are told that the god Mahesha only knew the 
yp ‘yurveda, that the DA/é (Brahma) learnt it from him, and 
Turasát (Indra) learnt it from Brahma, and that Kanada learnt 





* Each of the four Vedas has an Upa-Veda of its own, Thus— 
The Ayurveda is the Upa-Veda of the Rig- Veda. 
The Dharma-Veda is the Upa-Veda of the Yajur-Veda. 
The Gandharva-Veda is the Upa-Veda of the Sáma-Veda. 
The Arthashdstra is the Upa-Veda of the Atharva-Veda. 
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it from lüdra. This means nothing more than that Kanada, 
like any other A’rya, ascribed the shástra which he propounded. 
as the gift of gods. Charaka and Susruta give, a different 
version, the former stating that Brahma first imparted the + 
knowledge of A'yurveda to Prajápati, that Prajapati imparted 
it ‘to the two Asvins, and the Asvins imparted it to Indra, from 
whom Bharadvaja learnt it and imparted it to six Rishis of 
whom Agnivasa was one, and the latter stating that. Indra 
imparted the knowledge to Dhanvantari, who again imparted it 
to eight Rishis of whom Susruta was one. 
| We ate not told to what caste Kanada, Charaka and Susruta 
belonged, but we believe that they belonged to the Ambastha 
or Vaidya caste, for the simple reason .that under Manu's law 
each caste, had a profession assigned to it which was seldom 
departed from. Manu expressly tells us thát the’ Ambasthas 
‘practised medicine, and we cannot suppose with Mr, Dutt that. 
the Vaisyas practised it. The Vaisyas had no concern with 
medicine : indeed, not a single Hindu medical work can be 
shown to have been compiled or written by a Vaisya, and Mr. 
Dutt is not justiffed in detracting the glory.of cultivating 
Hindu medical science from the Ambasthas and ascribing it 
to the Vaisyas, whose sole concern was cultivation of land, 
tending of cattle, and trade, 
. Manu’s account of the origin of the Ambasthas (Vaidyas’ 
is given in the Skanda Purána in the garb of a fable which 
runs thus: Once on a time Gálava Rishi, while ona pilgrimage, 
became thirsty and begged water of a damsel who was just then 3 
carrying a pot (4a) filled with water. The girl gladly gave- ' 
him water to drink and was- blessed by the saint with the. 
promise of a son. The girl replied that she was the daughter 
of a Vaisya, that her name was Bírabhadrá, and that she was 
not yet married. The Rishi;could not revoke the blessing once 
uttered. When asked by.the father of the maiden. to. accept 
her hand, Gálava declined. the. offer, saying that, as she had 
saved his life by giving him water, he looked upon her in the 
light of his mother. The other Rishis who were present on the 
spot then made a child of Kusa grass (Poa Cynosuroides), and 
placing it on the lap of the maiden began to utter Vedic 
mantras, By the power of the Vedic, mantras the bundle of 
Kusa grass became a living child, and thus was Amritacharya > 
Dhanvantari born, He was called Vaidya, because he owed 4 
his life to the Vedic mantras. He was also called Ambastha, 
because he had no human father, and therefore belonged to the 
family. of his mother (Amba). Dhanvantari gave birth to 
three sons, who became the fathers of Sen, Das, and Gupta 
families, 


The Vaidyas are commonly divided into four classes, vis, 
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adhi, Bangaja, Várendra and Panchakoti, and their social 
osition in Bengal is next to the Bráhmanas, There is a sort 
f Kulinism among them, but no-one ever loses it for ever. 
allála is said to have “introduced the hypergamous divisions 
w Kulin, Vansaja, and Maulik. A Kulin must marry his 
aughter to a Kulin, but he himself may marry either a Kulin 
r a Vausaja woman. If he marries a Maulik woman, his 
amily is, to a certain extent, dishonored, but the stain may be 
iped out by marrying his sister or daughter to a Kulin. 
ence, the saying ‘Rising and- falling is the Vaidya’s lot, 
rovided the original stock remains sound. " * 

The Vaidyas are a respectable class of people in Bengal, and 
any of them have distinguished. themselves in the past as 
ood Pandits and able physicians. They have carried the 
t of feeling the pulse to such perfection as to excite the admi- 
ion of everybody. It is related of the late Kaviraj Ganga- 
har, of Murshedabad fame, that he pronounced a case quite 
opeless, when a distinguished European physician who exa- 
ined every internal organ of the patient by percussion and 
uscultation, and by all the appliances of médern European. 
edical science gave an opposite verdict. Ina few days the 
atient died, as diagnosed by the Kaviraj, and the European 
ctor stood aghast at the utter inutility of all his art. 
We have said in the Vaisya portion of our article that the 
aidya King Ballála Sen made connection with a girl of the 
ma caste, which ended in disruption between him and his son, 
se Vaidyas who sided with Lakshmana Sen, threw off the 
ga (sacred thread) under his orders. They remained with- 
it paita for more than seven hundred years, when, about a 
indred years ago, they resumed it through the influence of 
aja Rájballabha, steward to the Nawab of Murshedabad. 

The following gotras are prevalent among the Vaidyas :-— 


A'dya. Ghritakausika. Sávarna. 
Alámálaka, Hingu. Saktri. 
Angirá, Kásyapa. : Sálankáyana. 
A'treya., Kausika, Sandilya, 
Bharadvája. Krishnatreya. Vaishvanara. 
Dhanvantari, Madhukulya Vasistha. 

* Dhruva, Márkandeya. Vátsya. 
Gautama, Maudgalva. Vishnu. 





Risley's “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. I, p. 48. 

This is not the proper place for carrying on a discussion of the sort, 
have cited one example only to show that the Kaviraji system is not 
be trifled at. Instances are also within our knowlédge of cases pro- 
unced hopeless by European doctors, but successfully cured by Kavirajes. 
iropeans do not give a sufficient trial to the A'yurveda shástra. Those of 
t readers who wish to know something of the A'yurveda shástra may 
fitably read Dr. Royle's essay on the antiquity of Hindu medicine, and 


, Wise’s Review of the History of Medicine, published in London 
1867, 
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The family titles of the Vaidyas are—Aditya, Chandra 
Dads, Datta, Dhár, Gupta, Deb, Indra, Kar, Kundu, Nandi, 
Raja, Rakshita, Sen, Soma. Of these Dds, Gupta and Sen 
are reckoned as Kulins. & A 


xh 
OTHER MIXED CASTES. d 


The next mixed caste, as enumerated by Manu, is Nisháda, 
also called Párasava, born of Bráhmana father and Südra 
mother, but it is not possible to identify this class of people 
in Bengal, We must, therefore, bid-adieu to the old legislato: 
and describe the mixed castes as we find them in our time 
In doing so, we will not follow any order as respects their 
red or birth, or pretend to claim precedence for any ol 
chem. a 

1. Kaivarttas.—These are divided into two classes, v7z., Das 
and Návik. Those who pursue agriculture, or work as servants 
are called Haliya* Kaivarttas (Dds), while those who live by 
fishing and plying boats are called Jeliyat Kaivarttas (Navik), 
The Kaivarttas, in the time of Ballála Sen, were a people whose 
water could not*be touched by pure castes, but he promo- 
ted their position and enrolled them among those classes 
of people whose water gould be touched. An incident happen- 
ed which proved favourable to the Kaivarttas. It is stated 
that, once on a time, King Balldla passed orders to behead 
his own son Lakshmana Sen, who, on hearing the cruel sent- 
ence, at once fled away. But the wife of Lakshmana Sen 
played a stratagem to soften the mind of her royal father-ir 
law. She wrote the following couplet in Sanskrit on the from 
wall of the mansion in which Ballála used to perform his daily 
itd. EN 
Asafas Atha eife falter pnl à 
BUI SIT SSB Aa stus seats or II 


' — "The rains are falling without rest, 
The peacocks dance-with joy ; 
To-day my love, or death at best, ` 

My sorrows shall destroy. 


The couplet attracted the attention of Ballála, and at 
' once produced a feeling of mercy in his mind towards his 


* From Aé/, a plough, ] 
vt But those Kaivarttas, who live by fishing, call themselves JZalo | 
distinguished from Jeliyas (fishermen), who sprang from the Chandála 

caste. : ` f 

. The Jeliyas catch fish and sell to Pápjaris, who again sell the same in 
markets. The Pánjaris make the best of the bargain and are never in 
'- want while the Jeliyas are ever so. Hence, the proverb —(ueya (orice, 


Ces, *Pvetfas Sica Orat I 
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son. He immediately ordered his boatmen to find out his 
flying son and produce him in his presence. The boatmen, 
who had probably aided the prince in his flight, and knew his | 
. whereabouts, soon launched their boats and brought the prince 
Back before Ballála, who revoked the sentence of death 
passed on him and pardoned him in the presence of all. He 
then asked the boatmen what favour they wanted for the 
good service rendered by them. The boatmen, with one accord, 
said that they wanted only to pour water at his royal feet and 
nothing more ; that is. they wanted to be reckoned among those 
classes of people whose water was considered pure and fit to be 
touched by people of high castes. The king granted their 
request, and enrolled them among those classes of people whose 
water could be taken by high caste people, but the purohztas 
assigned to perform their religious observances were Vyasoktra 
Brahmanas whose water is not considered pure. : 
““ The social status of the Kaivartta is not altogether easy to 
"4etermine, as the fisher sub-castes would necessarily occupy a 
lower position than purely agricultural groups. The Haliya 
Kaivarttas are usually allowed to smoke frem the same hookd 
with members of the Nava-Sákha, and this fairly marks their 
position as standing first below that group. The same privi- 
lege is not accorded to Jaliya Kaivarttas. At present Bráh- 
manas will not take water from the hands even of the Haliya 
sub-caste’ but it seems likely, as time goes on, that this sub- 
caste will rise in social estimation, and will altogether sink the 
p-aivartta, so, that eventually, it is possible that they may suc- 
ed in securing a place with the Nava-Sákha, an elastic group, 
which has already been expanded beyond its original limits.”* 
We are quite confident that this calculation of Mr, Risley's 
will not be realised at all. 

The Kaivarttas are an ancient people who, according to Manu, . 
were born of a Nisháda father by an Ayogava woman (Manu, 
Chapter X, verse 34). 

In Dacca, Maimensing, and other places of Eastern Bengal 
there is a class of Kaivarttas who work as servants and who 
style themselves Parásara Dds. They claim to be the descen- 
dants of the Kaivartta in whose house Satyavatí, the mother of 
he great Vyása, lived. 








* Risley's “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. I, p. 382, 

The following story regarding Satyavati is related in the epic, of 
Mahabhárata, Matsyagaudhá [Z/era/[y matsya= fish, and gandhdé=odour 
r smell (fez )] was found in the womb of a fish and brought up by a fisher 
nan (a Kaivartta) as her own daughter. Her whole body smelt strongly of 
he odour of fish. In youth she became a very beautiful damsel, and was 
ppointed by her father to ply a ferry on the river Jumna, to carry over 

unis and Rishis fro.n one bank of the river to the other. It so happened 
hat Parisara Muni, who was returning from a pilgrimage, arrived at the 


[7] 


‘Bardhan, Barik, Bera, Biswas, Boral, Chaudhuri, Das, Gharui 


- Abhiras as a non-Aryan pastoral race dwelling near the mo 
`of the Indus.* 


"who deal only in milk, dadhi, &c., are now everywhere reckóna 


Dháli, Ghosh, Jana, Mandal, Parámanik. 


“the same Aookdé with them. According to the Brahma Vaivart 


- instantly the sweet smell of lotus from her person scented the air, The ? Mu 
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“in certain places. Those Goálás who brand cows with 


spot and saw the girl. . The Muni at once became enamoured of her a 
. proposed to pass an hour of happiness with-her. The girl humbly told t 













The family titles of. the Kaivarttas are~—A’daki, A’rash, Bag 


Giri, Haladhar, Haldar, Jana, Kundu, Láhá, Maiti, Mallik 
Mandal, Mánji, Mánná, Mete, Naskar, Pare, Pátnaik, Patra 
Pradhan, Roja, Sarkar, Sen, Sántra, Sasmal. 

2. Goálás. This caste prepares dai or dadhi (curd 
butter, chhena ((gaj), which are accepted by everybody, 
Their avowed profession in the cities and other large towns i 
the supply of milk from house to house, The correct name o 
the caste is Gopa (meaning literally one who tends cows) 
Goálá being a corruption of the Sanskrit word * gopala,’ whic 
conveys the same meaning as the word ‘Gopa? In Biha 
and Upper India the name ofthe caste answering to the profes 
sion of the Goálás of Bengal is A'bhfra or A’hir, In Orissa i 
is Gauda Goálá. Manu says that the Abhíras are born of 
Bráhmana father by an Ambastha female (Manu, Chapter 
verse 15). Lassen, on the authority of Ptolemy, describes al 


There are many. sub- divisions of the Goálá caste.. Thos 


among those classes of people whose water is considered fit t 
be touched by people of higher castes. Mabárájá Krishn 

chanda Raya was the first’ to admit them to this privilegi 
From his time these Goálás carry'on the profession, of Mayr 





touched by people of pure castes. 


kánti or hook, are called Bhoga Goálás, whose water is 1 
The family titles of the Goálás of Bengal are—Bárik, Chom 





3. Sutradhars, or Chhutars. These form the carpenter cas 
of Bengal. "Their social position is very low. No one of t! 
pure castes will evet take water touched by them, or smoke fro 










Purána, the Sutradharas are said to be descended from Visv 





Muni that she belonged to a low caste, that she was unmarried, and thatt 
odour of her body was nauseating to every one. The Muni blessed her a 


which enveloped the place like a thick cloud. He then satisfied his, 
.Sire and blessed the maiden that she would become a queen. The re 
of this connection was the birth of the great V yása, the reputed author 
the Vedas, the Mahabharata and the Puránas. Her real name was Saty 
vati. She afterwards became, as predicted by the Muni, the queen of ki 


took her to an island in the river, and, to escape detection, created zd 


7 Santanu, of the Kaurava dynasty. 


® See Wilson's * Indian Caste," Vol. I, p. 57, and Risley's* Trib 


and Castes of Bengal ? Vol, 1, p. 282, 


| 
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karmá by a Sidra woman, and were degraded by the curse of 
the Bráhmanas whom they did-not readily supply with wood 
necessary for a burnt offering. According to Manu, an Ayogava 
is the offspring of a Sidra by a Vaisya woman, and hig duty or 


-profession i is assigned by the great legislator to be carpén- 


ter’s work. Being a pratiloma, or born in the inverse order, an 
Ayogava is naturally looked down with contempt.- But we are 
not quite sure that the present Sutradhar caste of Bengal re- 
presents the Ayogava caste of Manu. ` 

- The family titles of the Sutradhars of Bengal are-~Datta 
Dé, Kar, Mistri, Kundu, Pal. 

Besides the mixed castes named, there are many others.exist- 
ing in Bengal. - It would be a tedious task to treat them in 
detail, which would exhaust the patience of our readers, We, 
therefore, simply name them below and show against each 
name the avowed profession of the caste. :— : 


4. Svarnakác (shelira) »» Preparing gold and silver ornaments, &c. 


5. A'gui — .. «e Principally cultivation of land. | 
6. Kole eo Uncertain. 2e 
7. Gundi (qj Sy) - Fishing.” — dn y 
8. Gandar Gira) `e Preparing and selling chipitak’ (Songs ai fez ¥) 
9 Karanga ... .. Ditto: : l EP T 
10, Kán (Kinnaras ) ew» Music 
11, Kandra Ges .. Preparing articles of bamboos ticks, 
12, Koda (Ce TET) we * Digging earth. 
13. Kaora — .. -» Tending and selling pigs, 
14. Kapáli — ... ` .. Preparing and selling hemp thread. 
15. Konch — . «. Fishing and boat-plying. 
16 Káhár | .. Menial service. - 
17. Teor (Bájvansi) -. Selling fish and manufacturing bricks, 
18. Duliya^ ... .. Patki-bearer. 
19: Dhopå (Rajak) . ... Washing clothes, ^ z. em 
20. Chásá Dhopá « Principally cultivating land. - wd 
21, Nalé M ae Weaving gunuy cloth, also matting. à 
22. Nudi (v ) «Principally dealing in shell-lac and preparing chud 
(pvwt 
23. Paliyá igh ais Principally selling mill, n &e C Sonisitine 
: „weaving cloth also, . : 
24. Pátumi — .. e Fertyman, A 
25. Pode te ^. Principally selling fish. 
26 Chunari .. - s. Principally lime- Burner or worker in time as plas- 


- terer, vendor of lime; also ¢om-dom-wdlld, . 
27. Chandála (Nama Sudra) Variety of professions, principally fishing ang boat- 


plying. 
28,: Bháskar .. - .- A small caste of stone-cutters who ras: idols of 
; stone, wood or metal. 
29  Dómá d^ .. Preparing articles from bamhoo, g 
3e Doklá m .. "lending pigs. 
3r jugi €T Ll e Weaving. . > S 
32. Bauri m |o e Palki-bearer, also selling vegetables- growing Th 
: ponds and lakes. - 
33. Bágdi des "^ Selling fish and carrying palanquins. In some places 


tending h ogs and pigs. 
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"34« Bediya” v. nae Snake- catcher and player, "Collecting. medicinal . 
e af: . plants and curing snake-biting. 

© 35. Sundi (Saundika} Drtiling and selling rum and other intoxicating 

"ors, 

+36, Muchi or Chamar alingin leather. 
37 Hadi® a cia: er of night-soil, i : 

US$. Mehtar 4 .. , Tending hogs and pigs. Also carrier, clearer of ^ 

js niglit-soil, 7 i 

39: Murdafarás — - Preparing funeral piles, &c. 


- In the list given above, names of such castes or tribes as are, 
properly speaking, not considered Hindus, are given solely 
on account of the service they render tothe whole community 
of Bengal. There are also several other minor castes, such as - 
-Baiti, Nuniya, Savar, &c., who' have been omitted. We do not 
profess to treat all the castes of Bengal as they exist at the pre- 
sent day. Our-object is simply to trace the true origin of some 
of the high caste people of Bengal, the status they occupy in 
the scale of society, the influence they exercise on the Hindu 
society of Bengal, and the curses that flow from a blind adher- ~ 
ence to the customs and usuages which sprang up on the de- 
oe of Buddhism and on the subjugation of the country by 
slam, 

In the next sectior we will give very briefly the results of. 

the Census Operations in Bengal in 1891. 


.POPULATION OF BENGAL. 


The population of the provinces within the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, including the Feudatory States, has 
been ascertained at the census taken on the night of the 26th . 

` February 1891, to have been on that date 74,643,366 persons, of : 
whom 37,236, 485 were males and 37,406,881 females," The 
following Table shows the distribution of the entire population 
in 1891 according to different religions, as compared with the 
figures recorded in 1881 :— 


1891. 1881. 
Hindus - ... ET Em e. 47,821,468. 45,452,826 
Musalmans irs sks es. 23,658,347 21,704,724 
Animistic ... — =» ires . 2,753,001 2,055.22 
Buddhists ... eus ss e ° 194,717 155,809 
Christians .. As rS m 192,484 128,135 
Jains aes TANE Ei. aes 7,270 1,609 
Brahmos ... m T ave 2,546 288 
Jews Sad MUSS Kios ose 1,448 1,059 
Sikhs ou fis m one 417, 549 
Parsis . En LU 179 156 
Minor «s E e - 32 Tis 
: Not returned m i “a 11,397 35,404 





H Total — .. 74,643,366 — -69,536,881t 
* See Resolution passed by the Government of. Bengal, Financial Department, 
"Miscellaneous, dated Darjeeling, the 12th July 1893. 
+ In Chapter IX, page 144 of Vol, ILI of Census of India, 1891, the total is put 
down as 69,536,861 which appears to be a clerical mistake. 
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The Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal is composed-of the 
following grand natural divisions of the Provinces, viz. :— 


` ` . Northern Bengal. 
Bengal Proper... as si j Eastern Bengal. ! 
j Western Bengal. 
: ; North Bihar. 
Bihar " +» { South Bihar. 
Orissa. 
Chutia Nagpur. 


Bengal Proper is divided into the following fiscal divisions. 
with names of districts comprising each division :— 


Burdwan Division +», Burdwan, Bankura, Birbhum, Midnapore, Hugli, 
Howrah. 

Presidency ,, ` a 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Nadia, Jessore, Mursheda- 

, bad, Khulna, 
Rajhahi s > « Dinajpore, Rajshahi, Rangpur, Bogra, Pubna, 
i Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri. 

Dacca ET) .. Dacca, Faridpur, Bakhargunj, Maimensing. 

Chittagong ,, is Chittagong, Noakhali Tipperah, Chittagong Hill 
racts, 


In the following pages we will consider the population of 
Bengal Proper only, as answering approximately to the country 
whose castes we are treating. 

The Hindu population of Bengal Proper is here given. from 
Table I of Census of India, 1891, Vol. IV :— 








Male. Female. Total. 

Bardwan Division... ws 3,167,422 — 3,232,547 — 6,399,969 
Presidency — ,, we -. 2,207,020 — 2,043837  4:251,457 ' 

Rajshahi ” vid we 1,528,984 1,395,727 2,024.711 

Dacca s" FS ww. 1,696,410 1,662,771 3,359,181 

Chittagong s Lis E 570,545 562,792 1,133,337 

Total ws 9,170,981 8,897,674  18.068,655 


Speaking roundly, there are eighteen millions of Hindus in 
Bengal Proper. . 

We give here the number of people of some of the principal 
castes in Bengal Proper. The figüres are taken from Vol. V of 
Census of India, 1891 :— 


Male. Female. Total, 
A'guri RA m 41.362 43:567 . 84.929 
Bágdi ere ess 381,917 388,104 770021 
Baidya m" "m 36,262 37,725 74.587 
Baniya* ex pa 164,513 154,458 318,971 
Barat $ fis sss 68,297 65,028 133,925 
Bréhmans A $e 560,477 542,708 1,103,185 
Dhopé ide m 117,872 112,742 230,614 
Dom (including Kaora) ase 138 146 134,084 272,830 
Goálá EM ses 325,791 291,099 616,890 
Jugi - es 173,354 172,422 343.776 
Kaibartta E  — 0L044,043 1,046,693 2,091,336 
Kamar (including Lohdr) dee 135.714 134,754 270,468 
Kánsári A s 8,835 8,511 17,346 








* Including (i) Baisya, (ii) Gandhabanik, (iii) Khatri, (iv) Subarnabanik. In 
this Chapter we will adopt the spelling of names of castes as in the Census of 
India, 1891. 
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Káyastha (including Karan) — ... 525,175  . 535,221 1,060,396 
Kumhar eres Si 142,280 . 138 803 281,083 
Maira (including Halwai and Kuri) 66.317 60,884 127,201 
Malakar tee wee 26,760 24,910 51,670 
Namasudra or Chandál wee 868,523 867,582 1,736,105 
Népit (including Héjjam) tad 223,973 220,342 ' 444,215 
Sadgop - | 262,797 266,957 529.754 
Sánkhári iis Ss 6,149. 6,086 12,235 
Sonár css Ee 29,660 27,799 57,450 
Sunri (ineluding Kalwar) — 200.296 260,145 400,441 
Sutradhar abe ase 88.504  , $85,823 .. 174.127 
Tambuli s Sus 26,156 27,078 53,234 
Táni te ee S qve 157,077 149,322 306,399. 
Teli (including Kala and Tili) ... 259,424. 255 720 515,144. 


In this list the Kaivarttas stand first, then the Chandáls, - 
and then the Bráhmans, aud this fact is caught hold of 
by Mr. R. C. Dutt in holding up to ridicule Manu's account 
of the origin of the mixed castes, and by appealing to the 
common sensé;of his readers to brush it aside -to the region 
of myths and nursery tales* He cannot believe that the . 
Ayogava women yielded’ themselves. to ‘the embraces of 
Nishádas in producing the  Kaivartta race, or Bráhman. 
women to the embraces of Südras in producing the Chandál 
race. He, therefore» supposes that the Kaivarttas and the 
Chandáls are the aboriginal races who inhabited Bengal before 
the A'ryas came to the land and submitted themselves to the 
civilisation, the language and the religion of the conquering 
Hindus. We have already proved ethe futility of Mr. 
Dutt's argument against the fact of a small parent stock 
expanding into a large race, or a distinct nation ; and it remains 
now to point out that his supposition that the Kaivarttas and 
the Chandáls are the aboriginal races or tribes of Bengal, is— 
itself a nursery-tale and a fabrication of his own imaginative - 
brain. The plains of Bengal, intersected, as they are, by innu- 
merable rivers, creeks, channels and water-courses, afford more 
excellent fields for cultivation and fishing than the dry and 
high lands of Upper India, and this clearly accounts for the 
presence there of two millions of Kaivarttas and one-and-a- 
half million of Chandáls. The Kaivarttas and the Chandáls 
are spoken of in the Census of India, 1891, Vol. III, page 266, 
as Hinduized.Dravidian and Hinduized Mongoloid Lohitic, 
respectively, and not as aboriginal races as by Mr. Dutt. We 
have no inclination to enter into the merits or demerits of the 
classification of the author of the census, but we cite it simply 
to prove that Mr. Dutt's supposition is not accepted by him. 
It is possible that when the plains of Bengal emerged out of 
the sea; in time out of all tradition and memory, and in a 
pre-historic-period, the Kaivarttas and the Chandáls, and a 
. few others were the only classes of people who were attracted 








* Dutts * Aucient-India," Vol, HT, pp. 154-157. 
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to that part of the country as best fitted to give them a 
livelihood, before the high caste people, such as the Brahmans 
.and, others came to it, and,.liaviag inhabited the country from 
a very remote period of antiquity, their number far exceeds the | 
Brahmans and people of other castes who came to dwell there 
at a later period. They were, in fact, the pioneers who colo- 
nized the country and brought it to the habitable condition 
before the high caste people came and settled there: 

The Musalmans of Bengal Proper form a solid body of 
nineteen millions of people: For obvious reasons we have 
not taken into consideration the social status of the followers 
of Islamism in Bengal. The Musalmans ‘and the Hindus, 
though living side by side in many places, are religiously and 
socially distinct peoples from each other, and can. never unite 
to form a new nation, though each has copied some customs 
and usages, both social and religious, of the other. Our men- 
tion of the name of Musalmans in this place has special 
reference to the following extract from Volume III of Census 
of India, 1891, page 146, which we commend to the considera- 
tion of every educated Hindu in Bengal Proper :— 

“Tt thus appears that throughout all thrge great divisions of Bengal Proper, ` 
and in nearly every district, Hinduism has largely declined and Muhamma- : 
danism advanced during the past twenty years. * is f He 
Since 1881 the predominance of Islam has heen still more marked all over 
Bengal Proper, with the exceptions of the Dinajpur, Bogra, Bankura and 
Hagli districts, in each of which immigration from the Hindu regions before 
mentioned still pfeserve the relative pre-eminence of that religion, It is 
statistically praved that since 1872 out of every 10,000 persons, Islam has 
gained 100 persons in Northern Bengal, 262in Eastern Bengal, and 110 in 
Western Bengal,—on an average 157 in the whole of the Bengal Proper. The. 
losses to Hinduism are in direct proportion, where they have not been con- 
fused bythe different grouping of the religions of the hill tribes at the three 
censuses. ‘The Musalman increase is real and large. If it were to continue, 
the faith of Muhammad would be universal in Bengal Proper in six-and-a-half 


centuries, whilst Eastern Bengal would reach the same condition in about four | 
hundred years.” 


A most interesting fact regarding the longevity of the Hindus 
is disclosed by the Census of India, 1891. The’ following ex- 
tract is worthy of being read by all:— 

“In longevity the Hindus of Bengal Proper have very markedly the ad- 
vantage over Alusalmans, the women of the latter religion in Western Bengal 
being strikingly short-lived. * + * * The longer life of Hindu men in 
Bengal is probably due to their conditions of life being more favourable. 
They form the mass of the more well-to-do, the professional, commercial at 


f 


artizan classes, whilst the Musalmans are almost universally agriculturists, out- 

of door labourers exposed in the fields doing the operations of tillage to the 

heavy rains of the delta and the malaria they engender.” —[Census of India 

1891, Vol, IIT, page 170.] ; 

Another interesting fact which the Census Operations have 
disclosed is contained in the following extract :— 

"The marriage statistics recorded in the foregoing statements afford no 
evidence of the existence of the practice known as Kulinism, by which a 
Bráhman of high rank marries many wives, usually of a lower section than 
his own, the alliance being sought by the parents of the girls for the sake of 
the social distinction it confers on the family, and for which they are ready to 
pay the polygamous husband handsomely, * * * * Onthe whole, there» 

. fore, it may be said that Kulinism exists only to a very limited extent, In 
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fact, as is generally known, public opinion is very hostile to the practice, and 
seems to have either suppressed it.or nearly succeeded in doing so."—[Cerzsus of 
India, r891, Vol. HII, $. 2084] 


We know that English education has wrought a change in 
the direction indicated above, but we fear the statement made 
in the foregoing extract is not so accurate as we would wish it to 
be. Kulinism still prevails in various parts of Bengal, though 
hot to such a degree as when the late Pandit Isvara Chandra 
Vidyasagara moved the Government of India to legalize widow 
marriages, A Kulin Bráhman usually lives with one or at 
most two wives in his own house, but his other wives are gene- 
rally left-to their fate in their fathers’ house, and it is not im- 
probable that, in supplying figures to the enumerators, the 
Kulin Brahmans, illiterate as they generally are, and being 
under an impression that a poll tax might be imposed on 
them, have been tempted to suppress facts, and to hand back 
an incorrect return, On the whole, it may be said, that the 
pernicious system of Kulinism has commenced to wane in pro- 
portion as English education is spreading over the country. 

As regards education, the.following extract from the Bengal 
Government Resolution of the 12th July 1893 is worthy of 


perusal :— » 

“The statistics of literacy are of the most satisfactory description. ' The 
number of men in British territory, who can read and write, has increased 
from 1,955;177 to 2,948,794, or" exactly 50 per cent. while for women the 
progress has been still larger, véz., from 62,567 to 109,684. or by 80'9 per cent.’ 
For males the increase appears in every district without exception, and the 
same is the case with females, except in those districts where it is almost 
certain that there was an excess in‘the returns of 1881." 


As regards widow-marriage, the Resolution has the follow- 


ing remarks :— 

446. The truth is that the practice of widow-remarriage is more prevalent 
in Bengal than is generally supposed, and—a most important consideration — 
the practice has apparently spread considerably since 1881, The statement 

id Number of: Widows in 10,000 m the margin prepared from 
Hindu females of each age. |^ the Table given at page 100, 














Ages. Toe I = the E 5 . 
] : port for 1881, an able 
Hn | ror [Diference GILB of Volume IV of the 
REPRE Census of 1891, compares the 
15—19 T 79% 654 —137 proportion of widows in every 
20—24 o 1,136 1932|  —194 | [10,000 Hindu females in four 
25-—29 Es 1,661: 1,585 —78 : 
3050 » 2,828 2,798 za age-groups of the child bears 
—|-— -———--——| ing period at each Census, 
Total four periods .. 2,040 3,718 —322 The great decrease in the. 


- proportion. of widows is very 
striking, and, as might be expected, the decrease is most marked at the most 
marriageable ages, though it exists at all child-bearing ages. "These results must 
be due to oné or more of three causes—/£zs/. There must have been a decrease 
in the comparative number of infant-marriages of girls, as the widows in the 
first period are so much fewer than in 1881; secondly, there may have been 
a general increase in the practice of widow-marriage ; and, /astly, there may 
have been a great addition to Hinduism from those tribes and castes who 
do not practice infant-marriage, and allow the marriage of widows To what 
extent each of these influences has been at work. it is impossib'e to say : probably - 
each has contributed its share; but bearing in mind the extreme conservatism 
of Hindu society, the efforts of some sections of the community- to raise 
their social position by encouraging infant-marriage, and forbidding the 
remarriage of the widowed, and the almost imperceptible progress which any 
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social reform of this magnitude can make in so short a period as ten years, 
the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to think that the third of the suggested 
influences may have been the most potent.” : . 

We are inclined to add that the decrease is, to a great extent, 
due to the increase in the number of females who resort to | 
disreputable means of livelihood, The number of females who 
obtain livelihood by disreputable means is put down as 69,829 
(Census of India, 1891, "Vol. III, p. 285), and the details of 


the figure are given in Volume IV, pages 522-524, to be— 
O-4 Years, 5-14 Years. 15 years and over. Total, 











In towns "m 1,132 3:733 . 36,212 41,077 | 
In country... 1,782 3.578 23,392 : 28,752 | 
2,914 7,311 59,604 69.829 : 


excluding the number up to 14 years, we may say roundly that 
the total number of females, of 15 years of age and over, who 
obtain livelihood by disreputable means is 60,000, but we have 
reason to believe that the actual number far exceeds the figure 
put down in the report. The figures of 1881 are not given 
in the report, but we know, as a matter of fact, that in Calcutta 
and other large places, the number has greatly increased during 
the last two decades, and it is not toe much to suppose that 
the true explanation of the decrease in the number of widows 
in 1891, as compared with the number recorded in 1881, may 
be found in the direction pointed out by us. 

We will conclude this chapter by another quotation from 


the Resolution of 12th July 1893 regarding occupations :— 

* 6r. * * * The statisties of male occupations are disorganised to a less 
extent, and the report contains several elaborate ‘lables setting forth the 
leading points ascertained by the enume:ators. Taking the figures for what 
they are worth, the following Table gives the totals of the seven great classes by 
six in the Lower Provinces :— 















































British Territory. Feudatory States. 
Occupations. : -— 
Urban, ] Rural, | 
Males. Females, Males. Females, Males, Females, 
Class A, 
Government — .. ^" 23657 37,677 319,247 281,276 21,646 17,785 
Class D. . 
Pasture and agriculture « | 328.016 255295 | 22,4¢8,157 | 22,516,455 | 1,122,119 | 1.094644 
ass C, : 
Personal services ™ | 239,32 184,306 1,070,878 1,907,815 35.095 31,707 
Class D. D 
Preparation and supply 
of material substan- 
ces ne} 565695 | 392,234 | 4,000,632 4,220,405 | 161,336 | 162,499 
Class E. 
Commerce. transport, and i | 
storage s. | 225,031 239:754 898,557 764,838 | 19,979 14,797, 
_ Class F. 
uH ex s | 127,110 96,954 585,644 524,992 21,311 17,751 
ass G, 3 - 
Indefinite and independent | 346,963 331,432 4:379,950 43839.245 220,104 218,113 
Total ee [n9»3,224 | 2,538,652" | 33,658,075 | 34,245 036 | x.60x,590 | 1,556,347 F 
* We get 1,437,652 hy actual totalling. , 





T We get 1,557,297 by actual totalling, 
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“62. The pursuits of the inhabitants of Bengal are shown to be as 
largely agricultural as before, Among the rural population as many as 
65°61 per cent are employed in agriculture, and even in towns, the percentage 
is. as high as 16777. In villages the indefinite class comes next with r2'o1 
per cent, followed by those engaged in preparing food and drink, who 
amount to 4°54 per cent. of the total. In the towns naturally tlie. dispro- 
portion is not so marked ; pressing closely on the 1677 per cent. employed 
in agriculture, follow 15°56 per ‘cent. in the indefinite class, 12'54. per cent, 
employed in personal, household and sanitary service, and fo'19 per cent. 
who supply food and drink ; manufactures, commerce, transport, and the 

‘liberal professions, all return a propoition of more than 5 percent.” * » * 

Miscellaneous —MR. SHERRING on ‘Caste of India.’ 

We have shown before that in.primitive ages there was no 
such system as caste-distinction among the A'ryas, and that all 
the members of the Aryan society enjoyed equal privileges, 
Gradually, in process of time, as the society expanded and ex- 
tended over the country, the system of caste evolved itself. na- 
turally Those members who followed a particular profession, 
were named.after that profession, The relivious welfare of a 
people being considered in every clime and every age the high- 
est aim of man, those who were entrusted with that sacred 
duty received the appellation of Bráhmanas, and were naturally 
believed, in course of time, when the priesthood became crystal- 
‘ized into a caste-distinction, to have emanated from the mouth 
of the Creator of the. Universe. This, in ordinary language, 
means nothing more than that the Bráhmanas were considered 
as occupying the first position in the Aryan society, just as the 
mouth is considered ‘to be the most prominent part of the ħu- 
man frame which stands higher in relation to other parts of the 
body. In the same way, the duty of protecting the country 
and the people from foreign aggressions being considered the 
next in order of importance, those who were entrusted with it 
were -naturally looked upon as standing next in order to the 
.Bráhmanas. The secular welfare of a people being considered 
"subordinate to their religious welfare, the . Kshatriyas came to 
be regarded as Having sprung from the arms of the Creator, 
which occupy the next lower position in the human frame. But 
these two classes of duty were not sufficient for the welfare and 
comforts of the whole society. There must be other classes of 
duties which were very necessary for its’ secular welfare, vzz., . 
tillage of land, rearing of cattle, trade and commerce, &c. 
These duties were entrusted to a third-class of people who were 
called Vaisyas, and who were naturally looked upon’ as having 
sprung from the. loins of the Creator—the part of thé body 
which is symbolical of toil and labour. And yet there was an-- 
other class of duty, vz,, service to the first three classes, which 
the society stood in need of. Those who were entrusted with 
this class of duty were called Südras, and were looked down upon 
as having sprung from the feet of the Creator, which means no- 
thing more than that they occupied the lowest rank in society, 


r 
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just as the feet form the lowest part of the human body. It 
does not mean that the feet of the Creator are the worst part of 
his body (if he has any), for when people worship him they wor- 
ship his feet and not his mouth, or arms, or loins. For some 
time the Aryan society was- divided into four main divisions, 
but it waa not possible for it to remain in status guo. Illegal 
marriages and connections were natural and frequent, and. these 
gave birth to numerous mixed castes, of which an account has 
been given in the preceding pages. To the people. of each mixed 
caste, a well-defined duty was assigned ; and so long as the 
Aryan society was governed by the laws of Manu, it conform- 
ed itself as closely as possible to those laws. 

Tt is said that, in the primitive stage of the, Aryan society, 
cohabition with any female was not considered a crime, aud any- 
one could snatch away a girl from the embraces of her husband, 


. until Shvétaketu, the son of Uddalaka Muni, seeing his mother 


dragged away by another Muni, passed the law that a man 
should never lie with another man’s wife, nor a woman with the 
husband of another woman (see Mahábhárata, A'diparva, story 
of Shvétaketu). But there was no prohibition for a woman, on 
failure of issue, to cohabit with another man, say a brother or a 
cousin of her husband's, for the continuance of the line. The 
great Kaurava dynasty would have become extinct, had not the 
two widowed daughters-in-law of Satyavati, the daughter of a 
fisherman, afterwards the queen of king Sántanu, been permit- 
ted to lie one night each with Vyasa Déva (son of Satyavati 
by Pardsara Muni when she.was a virgin),  Dhritarástra and 
Pandu were the offsprings of this strange and romantic connec- 
tion. Iystances similar to the above are not wanting during 
the period of the Mahábhárata, and the fact that the princess 
Draupadi was married, to the five brother Pándavás, each of 
whom enjoyed her by turn, conclusively proves that the rigid 
law of marriage, that each woman should Have one husband 
only, was sometimes relaxed. rus 
Mr. R. C. Dutt has the following remarlis : —. 

‘The ancient custom of raising issue on a brothers widow seems 
to have fallen into disuse, Manu in his anxiety to adhere to ancient 
rule, and also to proclaim a purer custom, seems to flatly contradict 
himself. In IX, 59 and 60 he says that on failure of issue by her 
husband, a wife or widow who has been authoiized, may obtain the 
desired offspring by a brother-in law, or by some other Sapinda of the 
hüsband, But shortly after he emphatically declares that a widow 
must never be appoiuted to raise issue in this way : that in the sacred 

‘texts the appointment of widows is nowhere mentioned ; that the 
practice is reprehended by the learned as fit for cattle (1X, 64 4 68). 


“ It will-be seen from what bas been stated above that the Institutes 
of Maru are somewhat composite in their character, the author tries 
to adhere to ancient law, often quotes the current sayings and verses 
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`of his time—many_of: which: have been found in the Mahábhårata ; ` 
‘and, at the same time, he is anxious to proclaim à pire. law for the. 
- Aryans. Actuated by such different influences, Manu is' sometimes . 
uncertain in the rules he lays down, but the general scope and pbject 
of his law cannot be mistaken by the candid reader” * * 
Duti's “Ancient Judia, Vol, HI, pp. p and uh : 
Manu is quite ‘certain in the rules he lays down. In his 
anxiety to publish his volumes to the world in a hurry, 
Mr. Dutt appears to have studied the Institutes of Manu not 
very attentively, ‘ Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream." 
If he reads verse 59. by the light of verse 64, the so-called . 
contradiction disappears. In the former. verse Manu says that . 
the issue may be raised by the husband's brother, or by some. 
other Sapinda ; but in verse 64, he distinctly says that the twice- 
born men (Z e, Bráhmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, must never : 
permit issue to be raised on a widow in this way. The infer- 
ence is that in verse 59 he lays down.a law for men of. the 
servile class, or Südras, which, in verse 64, he says, is not appli- 
cable to the three higher classes, and we are glad to find that 
Sir William Joues, in translating verse 59, has introduced a con- 
ditional clause—" ¿f kebe of ‘the servile class " —in italic, thus 
indicating that he saw no contradiction in Manu, 
But whatever the matrimonial law was in the primitive ages, 
the raising of the issue ona female by a man other than her 
husband, has long been à dead-énactments and Manu expressly 
forbids it in the case of the twice-born classes, The custom 
probably still lingers among certain low classes of- people. 
But Manu expressly permits a man, under certain conditions, to 
marry a woman belonging to the caste or castes below him. 
This enactment shows clearly that the caste-system in ljs time 
had nof crystallized itself into the form.in which we find it at the 
present-day. In our times a Bráhmana can never marry, under 
any circumstances, a woman.of the Kshatriya, or Vaisya, or 
Sidra class; a Kshatriya, a woman of the Vaisya or Sidra 
class; or a Vaisya,a woman of the.Südra class, But such 
marriages were common. in. Manu's time, Itis true that. he 
forbids a man to take as his first wife a woman of the class: be- 
low him, but then his enactment that he may take as his second . 
or third wife a woman of the class or classes. below him, has in 
course of time become a dead letter. Instead ofthe law being 
refined to the extent of the first marriage of a. man being per-~ 
formed with a female of any class below him, the four “castes 
are for ever barred? rom any social intercourse with one another, ` 
The Bráhmana believes that he is superior by birth toa 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya, or a Südra, and that for his comfort 
people of other castes were born. This pretension to superiori- _ 
ty, which people generally of the three lower classes still allow, 
is sometimes well founded, but in ninety-nine per cent. of cases 
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isa vain pretension which cannot be admitted as right. A 
Bráhmana chanting the holy hymns of the Vedas(a very rare 
spectacle in modern times), propounding a transcendental system 
of philosophy; teaching the world the immortality of the 


human soul (3 gazte gaatt Ata), and laying down rules for 
«the guidance of the whole society, measuring the “ merry 
dances " of the sun and moon and stars and planets, or depict- 
ing Nature in * numbers harmonious,” and raising in the mind 
of the reader love, grief, joy, heroism, peace, &c., is trüly an 
object of veneration, and -may be regarded as born from -the 
mouth of the Creator, as a preternatural being, a veritable god 
in human shape. But what shall we think of a Bráhmana who* 
cannot read and write, cannot distinguish right from wrong, or 
whose claims to superiority over people of other castes consist 
in nothing more than mere. birth in a -Brdhmana’s family, or 
who fattens on the toils of other people without being able to 
give them spiritual-blessings in return? Shall we not echo 
~what Manu has said ? 


x miia Se) xe orc gts I 
> renaire at fawfe 1 
«I Avi REIS BTA adit 1 


Al vitweasaytys SY facer a oi spere tl 
‘ f Manu, Chapter T1, verses 159 and 15%, 


* As an elephant made of Wood, as an antelope made of leather, such is an 
unlearned Bráhmana : these three have nothing but names, : 
As an eunuch is unproductive with women, as a cow with a cow is unproe 
. lific, as liberality to a fool is fruitless, so is a Bráhmana useless, if he read not 
the holy texts,” à 


: ` Sir William Jones. 
A Bráhmana, then, who is unlearned inthe Vedas, is not 
necessarily superior to people of other castes, A Kshatriya who 
is learned in the Vedas, is, therefore, superior to a Brdtimana 
who is unlearned, and may be enrolled in the class of Bráhma- 
nas, Visvámitra, though born a Kshatriya, was invested . with 
the distinctive Bráhmanical thread, and was regarded as a 
true Bráhmana. The four distinctive classes were formed in 
ancient times for the economy and welfare of the Aryan 
Society. Promotion from a lower to a higher class on account 
of merits and learning, and degradatión from a higher to a 
lower one on account of failure of duties, were probably not 
uncommon in ancient times. The influence which. this. sound 
law exercised on the Aryan society was inestimable, It 
"treated in the mind of people of the highest class a motive 
for learning the Vedas and doing meritorious work, and pro- 
duced in it a deterring effect as respects bad work. It also 
stimulated people of lower classes to do good and meritorious 
VOL CI] 25 
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work. But the rule which was prevalent in the Aryan society, 
at a very remote period of antiquity, was set aside, and no one 
after the Vedic period was promoted from a lower to a higher 
class, But even then a Brdhmana shrank not from partaking of 
dressed rice and other prepared food from the hand of a person: 
of either of . the two classes below him. Durvdsa. Rishi, a 4 
Bráhmana of undoubted purity, with his disciples, partook of ~ 
dressed rice and other articles of food from the hand of 
Draupadi, queen of the five Pandavas, who were Kshatriyas 
(Mahabharata, Vanaparva). Butin our times this can never 
take place: The caste-system, which was originally based on 
social duties, combined with merit; has in course of time de=: 
generated into a distinction in food, drink and marriage. Each 
caste shuts its door with adamantine chain against another 
caste, so that ingress and egress are not possible. A person: 
born in a Bráhmana family is to his death a Bráhmana, provi- 
ded he- does not openly embrace either Mahomedanism or 
Christianity, or marry a woman of any caste below him. So. 
long as he remains within the pale of his society, no matter 
whether he acts according to the shástras or not, he is a Bráhma- 
na, and an object of veneration to people of other castes. The 
same is the case with a Kshatriya, a Vaisya, or a person of any 
_other caste. 

We are not.breakers of. the system of caste, which is the 
natural product of the Indian soil; but we’ honestly believe 
that it is susceptible of reformation and re- organization. Many 
of the “customs and usages which sprang up on the -de- 
cline of Buddhism, aid the. subjugation ofthe country by the , 
followers of Islamism, and which have enervated the natural * 
vigour, and still continue to shed their pernicious influ-.. 
ence on the social life of the nation, may be rooted out, for 
these like so many weeds have choked the tree of caste and 
have caused it to produce poisonous fruits. The evils or curses. 
which’ the Gaste-system of the present day has produced on, 
sóciety - cannot, therefore, be too strongly condemned: 
they: are patent everywhere, and are consuming the last 
vital force .of the nation. But, before we proceed to 
delineate those evils or curses, it will not be out of 
place to take à bird's eye-view of the caste-system from a 
Christian point of view. ‘The Rev. Mr. M. A. Sherring 
has written three*big volumes of the Caste of India, vis. :—= 

| (n Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented in Benares, Vol. E, 1872. 


(2 Hindu Tribes and Castes, together with an account of the Mahomedan i 
Tribes of the North-Western Frontier, and of the Aboriginal SS 
of the Central Provinces, Vol. II, 1879. 


(3) Hindu Tribes and Castes ; together, with three dissertations on the 


Natural History of the Hindu Caste, the Unity of the Hindu Race, and 
the prospects of Indian Caste, Vol, II, 1881. 
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- {t is not our purpose to deal with the myriads of castes or 
tribes of various parts of India, Bengal. excepted, of which, 
details are given by M. Sherring. We will consider some of 
the leading points of his view regarding the caste-system -of 


piodia, for they apply equally to the castes which iakahii the 
plains of Bengal. 


In the Introduction prefacing the first volume of- his work, 
the Rev. gentleman says :— 


“The only castes, therefore, that have, for the most part, preserved their 
purity of blood, are the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and perhaps some of the 
"Vaisyas. I say for the most part, because in former days, an intruder might, 
under certain circumstances, enter one or other of the privileged caste. 
Many Brahmans, Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas, may have become outcaste, or may 
have married women of inferior castes, so that their offspring, of necessity, 
were cut off from their own tribes. In this manner, members of these castes, or 
children, partly sprung from them, may have been merged i in the lower castes. 
But none of the lower castes could easily enter the upper, which are conse- 
quently, as just remarked, comparatively pure-blooded castes. All the rest 
are of impure or mixed blood. Iuse the word ‘comparatively’ as simply 
distinguishing the three higher from all the remaining castes, for stringent as 
the laws of Caste have been, yet even these three have not been able to pre« 
serve themselves from an occasional taint, The least affected have been the 
Bráhmans ; aud the most, the Vaisyas,” * * i 









è Pages a xxi ard. xxii. > 

We confess we fail to understand the remark that, in formet 
days, an intruder might, under certain circumstances, enter 
one or other of the ee castes, We are not aware of 
any instance of the sort, A Kshatriya might, like Visvámitra, 
have been enrolled as a Bráhmana, and, probably, a Vaisya, 
might have become a Kshatriya. "But such instances are few 
and far between. There is.a class of Bráhmanas in Bengal 
balled Vyásokta Bráhmanas, če, their ancestor was originally 
a Sidra, but made a Bráhmana by the word of the great 
‘Vyasa ; but, up to date, they have remained a separate class. 
|; No true-born Bráhmana has ever mixed with them socially ; 
‘and should any good Bráhmana, from covetousness or other 
impure motive, find it to his own interest to make ádaz and 
ipradán with them, he will be instantly cut off from his own 
kinsmen. Mr. Sherring probably means that the offspring of 
a Bráhmana by a Kshatriya female is neither a Bráhmana nor 
‘a Kshatriya, but occupying, as he does, a medial position, is an 
intruder, and may have been enrolled as a Brahmana, but 
such sons are generally enrolled as Kshatriyas, and so on 
with the offspring of a Bráhmana by a Vaisya female or 
i Sidra female; of a Kshatriya by a Vaisya female or Südra 
female ; and of a Vaisya by a Sidra female. And as these 
sons have, in rare instances, been enrolled as belonging to 
the caste of the father, and in a majority of cases to the 
caste to which the mother belonged, the highest caste-people, 
£c, the Bráhmanas have, for the most part, preserved their 
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purity of blood, while the Kshatriyas have lost that ‘purity in 
.a greater degree, and the Vaisyas in a still. greater degree : 
If this be the meaning of the Rev. gentleman, we are bound. 
to record our dissent. Verses 64 and 65 of Chapter X of the. 
Mánava Dharma Shastra, which we have quoted in original in ny 
‘our article elsewhere, clearly lay down that, if a female of the 
caste sprung from, a, Bráhmana and a Sidra: female bear 
children to one of the highest caste, the inferior tribe attains 
the highest caste within the seventh generation.* We believe 
that this process of purifie«tion. of blood was at one time 
common in the Aryan society, and we fail to see.how the 
three higher castes could become impure or mix-blooded. On 
the other hand, a, Bráhmana sinks to the level of a Sidra | 
(Chapter X, verse 65), Ze. if the son of a Bráhmana and of a 
Südra female, and his descendants marry Sudra wives, the, 
seventh descendant will be a.pure Sidra Medhatithi, Govinda- 
ráma and.Kulluka Bhatta}, and the verse further lays dow 
that the law is the same with the offspring of a Kshatriya or 
ef a Vaisya. It will thus be seen, on the one hand, that a 
' Sidra and à fortiori a Vaisya; or à Kshatriya, attains the rank 
of. a Bráhmana, dnd a Bráhmana, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, 
sinks to the levet of a Sidra. This law of purification or 
degeneration of blood was sanctioned by Manu, and, therefore, 
perfectly legal, It cannot be called a mixture of blood in thé 
sense in which Mr Sherring would have us believe. The con- 
‘clusion arrived at by Mr. Sherring, that “the least affected 
have been the Bráhmanas, and the most the Vaisyas,” is there- 
-fore not correct, Granting, for the sake of argument, that.th 
law of Manu means nothing more than mixture of blood, w 
fail to see how' the Bráhmanas could have been the leas 
affected, and the Vaisyas the most. The offspring of a Bráhmana 
anda Súdra female might become a pure Bráhmana within the 
.seventh generation under the conditions laid down by Manu and 
. the offspring of a Kshatriya by a Sidra female similarly becam 
a pure Kshatriya within the seventh generation, and so on with 
the Vaisyas] The three higher castes, therefore, have become 
equally tainted, and the statement that the Bráhmanas were 
tainted ina small degree, the Kshatriyas in a greater degree, 
.and the Vaisyas, for the most part, cannot, therefore, be admit 
ted. But we cannot admit that the law- ‘of, the purification of 























* All the commentators of Manu, including Kulluka Bhatta, agree in. main 
- taining that, if the daughter of a Brahmana and of a Sdra female, and her desce 
,dants all marry Bráhmanas, the offspring of the sixth female descendant of + 
“original couple will be a Brahmana, 


. .$ According to the commentators of Manu the offspring of a ` Bråhmana and d 
^ Kshatriya female obtains the highest or lowestrank in the third generation ; and that 
of a Brálimana and a Vaisya female in the fifth, See Biihler’s translation of. Manu 
edited by F. Max Müller, Ozford, 1886. 
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blood laid down by Manui is really a law for the mixture of blood. 
It is a law-which is.based on reason; and which is perfectly con- 
‘sistent with other laws of the same legislator. Tn the Aryan 
society, every-social act was performed according to a certaia 
` well-defined aN: and nothing according to the whims or caprices 
of any particular individual, or even a number of individuals, 
There can be no question of persons of high class marry- 
ing females of the class or classes below, but. the sons born of 
such marriages are not immediately enrolled: as belonging to 
the high or lew class, but have a well-defined position or status, 
and. may ‘either form a separate class altogether, or. are merged 
in the high or low class when the conditions laid down in the 
law are strictly fulfilled, 

In coming to a conclusion immediately following the: entree 
made by us, the Rev. gentlemen ‘appears to have miade a 
bungle of the whole matter. We quote below the. words used 
by him :— 

* We thus arrive at the conclusion that existing Hindu castes are of 
two kinds : first, those of comparatively pure blood, Brahmans, Ksha- 

. tiiyas, and, perhaps, same of the Vaisyas 3 secondly, those of impure or 
| mixed. blood, embracing all the castes not included in the first division, 

The first have maintained their individuality fr6m ancient times to the 
present, The rest have not done so, but have intermarried with the 
higher castes, with one another, and with conquered aboriginal races.” 
— Page Xx. 

What does the Rev. gentleman mean by' saying that the 
castes included in the second division, “have iritermarried with 
the higher castes, with one another, and with. conquered: abori- 

| ginal races?" He cites the instance of the great paucity of 

. girls in the Rajput tribes, and the consequent matrimonial al- 

liances which they have been obliged for many generations to 

make with girls of low castes, especially the Raj Bhars, who 
having been purchased or carried off from their families, have 
been transformed into Rajputanis, or wives of Rajputs, If this 
really takes place among the Rajputs (and we have no ground 
to question the truth of the statement), then it follows that the 
law of Manu regarding taking of wives from caste or castes be- 
low still lingers in the sandy deserts of Rajputana, though in 
a modified form. But it cannot be said that the Rajputs give 
their own daughters in marriage to Raj Bhars, There has never 
been reciprocal exchange of daughters between the Rajputs 
and the Raj Bhars, and hence the Rajputs marrying girls of the 
* Raj Bhar tribe are as pure as the Bráhmanas of the time of 
"Manu who married Südra wives. 
‘Again, we do not know that the castes of the second division 
which are not precisely detailed by Mr. Sherring) have inter- 
married with one another, or with conquered aborigigal races. 
Intermarriage between people of different castes, or with the 
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conquered aboriginal races, has never taken place in the Aryan 
society without its having been at once condemned, and with- 
out the’ people intermarrying being cut off from the community 
of food and drink with their own kinsmen. Mr. Sherring seems 
to indicate that the different classes of the Vaisyas have, for. 
the most part, become ‘tainted by intermarrying with one an- ' 
other, or with conquered aboriginal races, but this does not ap- 
pear to be a fact. A Vaisya of one class marrying a Vaisya 
female of another class is a very rare spectacle in our times. 
Formerly, he might take a Südra wife, or, possibly, a female of 
an aboriginal tribe, but he never gave his own daughters in re- 
‘turn. On this point the law of Manu is very precise. — 
t He who was begotten by an Aryan or a non-Aryan female 
may become (like to) an Aryan by. his virtues; he whom an Aryan 
(mother) bore to.a non-Aryan father (is and remains) unlike to an 
Aryan? , Chap. x, verse 67, Bühler's translation, 
As regards the Súdras we do not know to what extent they 
.have preserved their purity of blood in the upper provinces of 
India. There are unquestionably pure Südras in those pro- 
vinces, but the pretensions which certain classes of people of 
dubious origin have advanced to purity of blood have put-the 
pure class or classes into the back ground, so that it is not pos- 
sible to distinguish between pure and mixed classes. As re- 
gards mixed classes of those provinces, intermarriage, if it ever 
takes place between, them, is rather a blessing than a curse ; 
but in. Bengal at least intermarriage between people of mixed 
classes is an impossibility, l aL» Og : 
In the Aryan society of olden times, the Vaisyas were one 
class of people who pursued several avocations assigned by. 
law. Manu does not mention any divisions or sub-divisions 
“among them. A Vaisya who cultivated the soil, might exchange 
girls with a Vaisya who tended cattle, or who carried on the 
profession of a merchant, for both of them belonged to the 
third class of pure castes of the Aryan society. Hence, they 
could not become tainted in any way on account of marriage 
in their own circle. They might also take Sadra wives, but 
never gave their own daughters to Südras, There was, there- 
fore, no chance of the Vaisyas and Südras having been mixed 
with one another. In fact, the three higher castes remained 
pure after the formation of their classes.* And when the seve- 
ral sub-divisions of each class were formed in course of time, 
they gradually became separate from one another and moved 
in their own circle as regards marriage. In Bengal this isola- 
tion has, from the time of Bullal Sen, been rigidly adhered to. . 


i (To be continued.) 


* The writer’s conclusion seems physiologically incompatible with the facts 
admitted by him.—Zd, C. R. . à : 





Art. VIIL—THE PRESENT SITUATION IN THE. 
d BRAMHO SOMAJ. 3 
(INDEPENDENT SECTION.) 


HE opinion is now widely and openly entertained, that the 
Bramho Somaj is on a steady course of decline, The 
Bramhos may not admit this, büt the fact of such an impression 
is undoubted, "The impartial part of the public, especially the 
European public, do not wantto do injustice, but have always 
been generous, giving the Bramho Somaj credit for both what 
it has done, and what it has meant to do, but it has no right 
to expect more than its due. It must explain its. present 
situation, if it can, in order that the old confidence may be 

- regained. 

L Thirty years ago the Bramho Somaj was the only modern 
monotheistic movement in Hindu society, and, though at no 
time was its following very large, the sympathy it excited was 
wide. It was always influential and noteworthy, because of ‘its 
progressive principles and its expected future. It was, in those 
days, the only organisation that recognised female education 
as an essential question, and aimed at social reform in all its 
branches, Its founder was chiefly instrumental in putting an 
end to the custom of widow-burning ; he made a great protest 
against popular idolatry, openly helped: the Christian mis- 
ponen and did many things besides to introduce a new 
\epoch. Three eminent men, in regular and rapid succession, 

b. Ram Mohan Roy, Devendra Nath Tagore, Keshub 
Chander Sen, represented its spirit and progress, and. those 
who followed them, though not very numerous, were mostly 
men of light and leading, Just now there are other .mono- 
theistic bodies all over the country, though, indeed, not a few 
of them are based on an imitation of the Bramho Somaj. 
Social reform is recognised as a part of the programme of the, 
educated Hindu community everywhere. Female education 
‘flourishes in many households that are outside Bramho' influ- 
ences,“ The orthodox Hindu centres show.a.good deal of 





* The proportion that the Bramho Somaj bears to other sections of the native 
community in respect ef female education is thus indicated in the Report of the 
La College for the year 1894, the only College in. Calcutta for the- education 

* f girls :—'* On the 31st January of the present year there were I9 students in 

EN the College department, of whom ro belonged to the Bramho persuasion, 7 were 
Bengalee Christians, 1 Hindu, and 1 Eurasian. In the School department there 
were 132 girls, of whom 59 were daughters of Bramho .parents, 16 Bengalee 
Christians, and 57 Hindus. On the same date there were 44 boarders as against 
33 last year. Of these 29 ,belonged to the Bramho Somaj; 1r were Bengalee 
Christians, and 4 Hindus.” The, value of these figures becomes significant, when 
it is remembered that in point of numbers the Bramho Somaj is incredibly small 
in comparison with eack of the four communities represented, 
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tendency towards organised progress. Men of eminence ate 
seen in every section of Indian society, and in -all -directions 
there is a recrudescence of Hinduism. Consequently the old 
monopoly of public esteem which was its possession, has very. 


much got out of the hands of the Bramho Somaj. Men have - 


"begun to loók for a néw order of evolution in the old. orthodox 
-Hindu communion. Bramhos have no reason to be sorry for 
this, because it shows that the negative work of their Society— 
'the work of criticism, of protest, of the removal of popular pre- 
judices and errors—has been, in a large measure, accomplished. 
.They may also feel some satisfaction that a few of their con. . 
structive principles, such as monotheistic aspirations and.social 
reforms, have been adopted. They may take heart to observe 
the same thing in religious organisations in other countries. 
The teaching which led to the impeachment of Bishop Colenso 
thirty years ago, is now accepted without question by the _ 
.great majority of the bench of English Bishops. . When Dean ^ 
:Stanely advised the Rev. Stopford Brooke to stay on in the 

':Church of England, pointing to the fact that the Church had 
broadened, and was getting broader every day, Mr. Brooke 
asked if it was broad enongh to make James Martineau the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’ If it was not, then “it. was -not 
broad enough for him.” Perhaps Stopford Brooke has lived 
long enough in his isolation to find out this, that, though the 
-Anglican Church was not broad enough at the time when he 
left it, yet the essentials of the doctrine of tlie Unitarians, 
whom he has nominally joined, have been so far incorporated 
in “the forward movement" among English theologians, that 
if he had staid: on, as Farrar, Freemantle, and others have 
‘done, he would not have felt the difference, But such absorp- 
tion of the specialities of new movements by the older ones 
is a well known fact in history. It undoubtedly strengthens 
all ancient systems, as it strengthened Hinduism, six or seven 
centuries ago, at the expense of Buddhism; but it undeniably 
‘takes the breath out of reform movements, unless these know 
how to add to their ordinary functions, and develop a higher 
life out of the original professions with which they started, 
Hence the Bramho Somaj, though its.principles and opera- 
‘tions have evidently permeated the religious thought of the 
country, has been somewhat debilitated by the process. 
Whether its energies can be recouped ; what its present outlook 
‘may be, are questions on which a few words are necessary. 

The death of Keshub Chander Sen marks a most important 
epoch in the history of the Bramho Somaj movement, In the 
course of his life the organisation, which had grown up under 
his genius, unfortunately split up, ostensibly into three sections, 
but practically into many. Some say that his death, untimely as 
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it was, was hastened.’ by the spectacle ‘of these actual or 


-imminent differences, Whether these differences be ‘for good 


or for evil, they prove how difficult it is for any indigenous 
movement in this country to maintain its unity out of regard 
to central principles, when ‘personal differences make the 
course of cc-operation irksome-and disagreeable. But perhaps 
a deeper view of the matter'is possible. It is:possible to think 
that each of these divisions: has helped to consolidate its own 
underlying principle, and thus indirectly added to the general 
importance and' secret life of the whole movement. 1t must, 
however, be pointed out that this added vitality can be realised, 
only when. some kind of mutual understauding, commion 
sympathy, and approaching coalition makes the improvement 
of one the improvement of all, Whatever iüterpretation the 
Bramho Somaj may like to put on its many minute and pre- 
mature divisions, it is bound to show, if its life is to be pro- 
longed, that, dividing for consclence sake, it can also unite 
for conscience sake, and that conscientious division is no weak- 
ness, except from a party point of view, but ultimate strength 
to the common cause. . : 

Does English patriotism, the solidarity of the English 
constitution, or the prestige of the English House of Com- 
mons, gain, or lose, by the growing disruption of political 
parties? Tory and, Whig, Liberal Unionist and ‘Radical 
may fight with each ‘other, but is there an increase or 
decrease of the British national power on that account? Let 
a gteat danger threaten the common country, or a great 
emergency appeal to the common sense cf duty, then all the 
factions will mélt into a homogeneous patriotism, and all Eng- 
lishmen will: act as one man. The different orders and 
organisations into which the great Roman Church is divided, 
add to its power, and do not take away from it. The Catholic 
Church would have long ago ceased to influence mankind if 


“Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits, and other orders like 


them, with different disciplines but a common enthusiasm, had 
notlaboured to spread the common cause. The Church, in 
recognising them, and iu co-operating with them, has made itself 
invincible. - The High Church Ritualists, the Low Church 
Evangelicals, the Broad Church reformers, though often militant 
against each other, give thát diversity to the Anglican 
Establisment without which it would soon ‘perish as a national 
church. The Vedantists, the Vaishnavas, the Saktas, and the 
latter-day Hindu sects of the Punjab, or Guzrat, or Benares, 
may have many internal dissensions, but they stamp that 
many-sidedness on the Hindu religion without which it could 
not adapt itself to the various mental constitutions of the vast 
population of India.. The Sunnis and Shias, and: Sufis and 
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Wahabis, are intolerant of each other, but they all contribute 
: to the power and permanence of the great Mahomedan: faith. 
The unity which. Church organisations in modern times are to 
have must be the comprehensive unity, which takes in, and does 
not exclude, the varieties of culture and constitution; . But 
men at the present day, in their rage for making proselytes, 
are grieved if they fail to herd together all denominations in 
their own particular fold, as if all mankind were not sworn 
into a sort of universal caucus, If each church were allowed 
to retain its organisation, and widen on its own lines, the result 
would be a brotherhood where all unity and variety would find 
a reconciliation, : 3 
Now let us see what the different sections of the Bramho 
Somaj stand for, and whether it .is possible to trace among 
them anything like a-chain of connection and continuity, lead- 
ing up to common ends, The first of them, in order of time, 
is the Adi (or elder) Bramho-Somaj, deriving its lineage direct- 
ly from the Society originally founded by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy in 1830, at Chitpore Road, Calcutta. His object was a 
national monotheistic culture on the lines of archaic. Hinduism, 
Now the Brahmo Somaj has always aspired to be ‘a national 
church, and to lay down at least the framework of the future 
religion of India, Undeniably it has great aptitudes for such 
a.work. But a national church it is nof yet ; on the contrary, 
the chief disadvantage with which it has to struggle is its ,de- 
nationalised character. Its origin is a mixed origin of Hindu 
and Christian influences, of Eastern and European culture ; but, 
owing to the local prevalence of the latter, during the larger 
period of its career, it has gone on accentuating and adding to its 
European aspect, till the national side of the movement is not 
only obscured, but nearly lost sight of. True, it has adopted ` 
the provincial vernaculars for its vehicle of thought, and, what 
is more, has immensely improved those vernaculars. It has re- 
tained the dress and manners of the country where it has flourish- 
ed, and even taken part in the social and national prejudices 
surrounding it." But every national religion kegps: up the 
continuity of the national mind, embodied in the literature and 
in the faith of the past. Did Buddhism ignore Sanskrit and the 
six systems of Hindu philosophy ? It reformed them, superseded 
them, but, all the same, was founded upon them. Did Christ- 
janity ignore Hebrew and the Mosaic law? The Gospels were: 
written in Greek, and the-Mosaic dispensation was substituted ` 
. by a higher one, but Christianity was laid’ upon Hebrew founda: ` 
tions. What would Islam be without Arabic literature? But 
the Brahmo Somaj, after the first thirty years of its existence, 
betook almost exclusively -to English culture and English - 
ideals, till at the present time its spirit, its aspirations, its: 
models are nearly all Western. l 
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From this alien tendency the Adi Brahma Somaj has 
done more to save itself than any other branch of the 
Society. How successfully it has done this, is known to 
all who have watched its peculiar. work and personal his- 
tory. It has been one of the chief .agencies—certainly the 
first in the field—to construct a high order of modern Ben- 
gali literature. Its great service in this matter cannot be 
ignored, and it would be more graceful, as well as grateful, if 
the nation would fully acknowledge its debt to the Adi Brahmo 
Somaj Devendra Nath Tagore, the aged preceptor who has 
always led it, supplied the motive and inspiration of this work. 
Nearly four score years old, honoured and loved by all, this 
venerable man embodies in.his person the whole history and 
highest culture of the Brahmo Somaj. He has seen everything 
and known everyone. From Raja Ram Mohan Roy, whom he 
succeeded in the leadership of the Society, to the veriest tyro 
who has just learnt his religious alphabet, everyone is familiar 
to him. They call him the Maharshi (great Aryan saint) be- 
cause his speciality is a life-long study and complete mastery. of 
the Upanishads, which contain the cream of the old Hindu reli- 
gion, He is as consummate an advocate of Sanskrit in Brahmo 
Soma}, services and ritual as any Catholic prelate could .be of 
the Latin liturgy, his whole religious constitution is crystallised 
in scriptural Sanskrit, and his spirit has descended to. his sons 
and successors, Hisefriend, Raj Narain Bose, the present pre- 
sident, is a white-haired philosopher, who has done his best to 
cast the principles of the Adi Somaj into the mould of primi- 
tive Hinduism. Dwijendra Nath Tagore, the patriach’s ‘eldest 
son, is a metaphysician and writer of great power. Ravindra 
Nath Tagore, another son, is a poet, essayist, and musician, a >` 
sort of popular idol among Young Bengal. All these men are 
national.in their tastes and tendencies, If the present agitation, 
which goes under the name of Hindu Revival, were true to what 
it professes, it would at once acknowledge its obligations 
to Devendra Nath Tagore and his colleagues, men who 
were the first to undertake the translation of the Vedas, the 
expositions of the Upanishads, and the interpretation of the 
Sastras generally ; men who, rather than break with the tradi- 
tional Hindu spirit in their Church, broke its connection with ` 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who was for along time the mainspring 
ef their public activities, Why thoughtful men among advane- 
ed orthodox Hindus do not seek closer alliance with the Adi 
Brahmo Somaj would bea marvel if it could not be accounted 
for by the rigid monotheism of that body. Popular Hinduism 
is grossly polytheistic. But is not higher Hinduism monotheis- 
tic? Perhaps we misjudge. Perhaps the Adi Brahmo Somaj 
is more popular than we think ; certainly it could be if it tried. 
Be that as it may, of one thing there is no doubt, the conser- 
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:vatism which differentiates the Adi from other sections of the 
:Brahmo Somaj, has never in.the least affected its loyalty to the 
.fundamental principle of One God Without a Second, , When 
-it re-addresses itself to the reclamation of spiritual theism from 
‘the - wilderness of Sanskrit literaturé, and takes pains to 
-occupy once.more a leading part in the formation of a new ‘and 
-higher Hinduism, after which all modern India is so eagerly 
bent, it will do justice to itself and the great causé of national 
-religious reconstruction. But, whether it is able to’ accomplish 
this destiny or not, the Adi Brahmo Somaj, in being a necessary 
.part of the modern theistic movement in India, givesit a 
variety, an originality, and a national flavour which it is to be 
-hoped its leaders will be able to continue after their venerabl 

chief is laid to his rest. ‘ 

In the second place, the Brahmo Somaj of India, as Keshub | 

"Ghunder Sen called his Society after he seceded from the elder 
party, had for its object not the mere recasting of the old nation- 
-al faith, but the formation of a new religion, a “ New Dispénsa- 
tion," a universal Church, an apostolic brotherhood on the 
basis of simple theism. This dispensation is to include what is 
true and spiritual in al? dispensations, and build upa national 
church to which both Hinduism and Christianity are to contri- 
bute their essential elements, a new Christianity and a new 
Hinduism making the future faith of India. With what fervent 
-devotedness and ceaseless labour he worked to carry out «this 
: ideal, employing all the resources of his great genius, and how 
loyaly he was supported by his followers, is too fresh in the 
public mind to need recapitulation. But a life-time, even 
such a life-time as his, is not sufficient for the accomplishment 
of such great objects. Perhaps he would have lived longer to 
carry them out if he had not spent himself incessantly for their 
.immediate success, He struggled, above all things, that the 
Brahmo Somaj might outgrow the stage of mere rationalism and 
modern freethought, and rise to the status of a fully formed faith. 
.With this view he laid down its liturgy, prescribed its ritual, 
-gave its laws, formulated its creed, fixed its authorities, and 
-established its organisation,* Nay, he aimed. and worked 








. .* Never had the Bramho Somaj pretended that its religion was suited to the masses 
of the people. It might do for educated or semi-educated men, it might suit the 
, comparatively refined intelligence of the higher castes, its history in Calcutta and 
in the other great cities showed that clearly enough, but Brahmoism lacked in the 
popular requirements of imaginativeness, of an appeal to the sense of beauty, to 
emotional tenderness, fo the suggestion of the spiritual from the material for which 
the common religion of the people is so fatally attractive to them. Other nations 
might do without ceremonies and symbols, though, indeed, it would be difficult to 
. point out where those nations are, but surely the warm-natured Hindus have never 
“been, nor shall be able to dispense with the external embodiments of religion. 
Keshub Chunder Sen and his church have tried to introduce these popular elements 
, into the religion of Brahmo Somaj + Street singing and processions, flags, flowers, 
, and sacred vestments, fasts, and dances, and chants, candles and incense, fairs aiid - 
festivals of all kinds have been prescribed, There were strong and continued 
protests, but the experiment was steadily tried as long as Keshub lived, ? 
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at so' many things, that, in. their complexity, many’ forgot the: 
singleness. and: simplicity of his object; and, while some. 
accepted his spirit without accepting all his forms, others ac- 
cepted his forms without understanding his spirit, while a large 
number neither accepted the spirit nor the forms, but indulged 
in thoughtless criticism and blind hostility, The ideals of the. 
New Dispénsation, as stated by its late minister, cannot be out-: 
grown, far less ignored, by any section of the Brahmo Somaj,. 
or any intelligent community. They may be psa Mid 
for a while, but they will have to be accepted in the end. 

Among Keshub's followers there are men of sterling worth. 
Gaurgovind Rai is a man of the antique Hindu devotee type, a 
fipe Sanskrit scholar, austere, unflinching and tireless in work. 
Girish Chunder Sea is an Arabic and Persian student of great 
merit ; he has translated the Koran into Bengali, and the works 
of many Sufi saints. A man of apostolic simplicity and inde- 
pendence, he is widely esteemed. Trailokya Nath Sanyal is an- 
other able man. His forte lies in musical and literary author- 
ship. He has been a sort of Moody and Sankey in the Brahmo 
Somaj, rendering into song the spirit of its prayers and preach- 
ings.. Banga Chunder Rai, of Dacca, by his piety and public 
spirit, is a power in East Bengal, Kanty Chander Mittra is a 
man of different type. But his practical usefulness, in doing 
needed personal service to Brahmo missionaries and their fami- 
lies, has often been more beneficent than the brilliant abilities 
of his more prominent colleagues. These men, and others like 
them, are not eminent in their social position, but they continue,. 
to the best of their light, some of the peculiar character of 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s labours. Yet it must not be thought that 
the supporters of the New Dispensation are only obscure men. 
The Maharaja and Maharani of Cuch Behar are among the first 
in the land, and their advocacy of Keshub’s principles is enthu- 
siastic. The late Krishnabehary Sen, Keshub’s brother, whose 
_ untimely death all Calcutta mourns with singular unanimity,was 
a prominent leader of his brother’s movement, and his intellectu- 
al and moral worth added significance to it. All over Bengal and 
other Indian provinces, there are a multitude of zealous, virtuous, 
and capable men, who warmly support the -Brahmo Somaj of 
India. If these faithful souls are better able than they have 
-been to unite in a common work; less eager to find en other’s 
faults, more ready to exchange. mutual recognition, less dog-: 
matic about their own theories, and more tolerant about those 
of others, they could exalt the whole Brahmo Somaj, as well 
as more efficiently carry out the objects of their own church, 

In the third place, though the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. is 
youngest in years as an organisation, yet undeniably, in Cal- 
cutta, it. is. not only stronger than other Brahmo Somajes, but 
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by its activity preserves the existence of the Brahmo Somaj 
from slipping out of the memory of a busy public. As strictly 
monotheistic in creed and earnest in religious endeavour as the 
elder societies, it was founded in 1878 with the object of: con- 
ducting the Brahmo Somaj, as corporate bodies everywhere are 
conducted, according to constitutional principles determined by 
the public. It was a protest against individual predominance, 
and an-experiment in democratic church government,- Every- 
thing was to be decided in it by franchise, and the majority of `. 
votes. The opportunity for its formal organisation was the ex- 
citement arising out of the marriage of Keshub Chunder Sen's 
daughter with the Maharaja of Cuch Behar, but the principle of 
resisting the authority of single individuals, however gifted, and 
the tendencies of an apprehended priesthood; had been working 
in the minds of its members fora long time. Very unhappily the 
personal authority here implicated was that of Keshub Chunder 
Sen himself, and the movement at its inception could.not help 
taking a character of protest against him and his work. A 
novel experiment in church government, like this, was bound, in 
the beginning, to provoke comment and opposition. But the 
Sadharan Somaj, in an, unbroken record of seventeen years, 
shows how much it has accomplished in Calcutta. It has 
largely answered its own expectation, it has surprised its critics, 
and disarmed not a little of their hostility. Its membership is 
numerous, its committees are earnest, itg congregations are 
crowded, its schools and colleges are popular, its social activi- 
ties and reforms are manifold, its resources are growing., De- 
mocratic as it is, some of its leaders are men of acknowledged 
intellectual and social prominence. Chief amongst these is the. 
Hon. Anand Mohan Bose. He is the first and only Cambridge | 
Wrangler among Indians, and, to his many accomplishments, 
adds a sweetness of personal character and genuineness of reli- 
gioüs conviction which ,impresses every one who approaches 
him. Dr. P. K. Roy is a scholar and leader of long standing, 
a màn whose judgment and learning have been of great service 
to the Brahmo Somaj on many an emergency. Babu Rajani 
Nath Roy, the secretary of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, is a gov- 
ernment official of high rank ; he had the distinction of a bril- 
liant University career, and possesses social qualities and per- 
sonal excellence widely esteemed. Babu Durgamohan Dass, the 
well-known pleader of the High Court, has, by his unstinted ge- 
herosity, greatly helped not only the Brahmo Somaj, but a great 
many people and many causes outside it. But to no one does 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj owe more of its success than ta' 
Pandit’ Sivanath Sastri, its minister, a Sanskrit and English 
scholar, a man who does not prominently come forward before’ 
the public, but whose enthusiasm and self-devotedness are un- 
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surpassed by any missionary in any section ofthe Brahmo, . 
Somaj. There are other men—especially young men—in this 
branch of the movement of whom. honourable mention could 
be made, but these suffice. The constitutional course of the 
Sadharan Somaj is no doubt one of the causes of its continued 
vitality, and the progress it has made. But constitutionalism 
is not the whole, nor the chief thing in church life. Insight, 
spiritual experience, apostolic: impulse, advancing culture, 
widening sympathy with the profoundest thought, and continu- 
ed progress of the world are necessary. There is no reason 
why the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj should not open itself out in 
these directions. When it has done so, and also when it has 
been able to absorb what is really excellent, both in the princi- 
ples and personalities of the elder branches of the Society, its 
part in the future Brahmo Somaj will be surely as high as that 
of any other, 

', Such are some of the salient features and chief workers in 
the Brahmo Somaj. It goes without saying that they have 
their limitations and positive faults. Some -of these are inci- 
dental, some chronic; if unchecked they would be fatal, and 
they account for a good deal of what is downward and retro- 
grade just now, As a friend of the movement, it is the present 
writer's object to. point out the possibilities of the situation, 
embarrassing as that is. Brahmos are becoming more and more 
exclusive ; by their continued dissensions they arelosing touch 
with the great Hindu society which their former leaders main- 
tained ; they care little to learn anything from the great Cliris- 
tian community around them ; with the vast religious organi- 
sations outside their community they seem to have little in 
common. Thus crammed within their narrow surroundings, they 
suffer all the.isolation which, in a youthful and inexperienced 
community, means death. There must be more cohesion amongst 
the important elements ; there must be less self-sufficiency, more 
eagerness for union. The Brahmo Somaj is not a richly en- 
dowed Society, but there is sufficient wealth in its membership 
to sustain and promote its usefulness, The Brahmo Somaj is 
not numerically large, but it has more men of genuine worth, 
earnest conviction, and undoubted self-sacrifice than any other 
modern'movement in India, What is necessary to develope its 
unused resources, and unite its scattered energies ? A sense of 
common interest, a spirit of historic continuity, an unsectarian 
and selfless participation in common-ends, and a mutual recog- 
nition of their own work and workers. Above all things, they 
need that spirit of faith and dependence upon His guidance, 
who reconciles animosities and differences in a spirit of grow- 
ing unity with His spirit and purposes. 
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The Brahmo. Somaj is now so well- known all over the world,- 
and its career so keenly watched by the advanced men of every 
communion, that it is responsible for what it does, not.to the 
little sects in which it is split up, but to a very large and mixed 
tribunal outside their limit. But its leaders are either ignorant 
or forgetful of the fact. They show a.growing. tendency to 
contract into intolerant parties. The theoretical professions 
are large, the practical exciusiveness is heartless, Hindus, and. 
Christians, and Mohammedans, and all others are blandly includ- 
ed in an eclectic patronage ; but when it comes to a matter of the 
paltriest difference of opinion among themelves, it ends in war - 
to the knife. Out of every bit of petty. partisanship, eternal 
verities and universal destinies are evolved like-solar convul- 
sions out of a cucumber. For the sake of the smallest clauses 
and bye-laws,, for. the wrong-headed persistence of ill-disguised 
partisanship and youthful loquacity, discussions are prolonged 
to midnight hours, while whole perspectives of progress and per- 
fzction are thrown on one side because they command no ma- 
jority. “ One with God,” Emerson used to say, “is the right 


' majority." Was not truth ever in the minority ? Great revo- 


lutions of religious thought and national life, projects of world- 
wide union among denominations and faiths are in progress in 
every direction. The Brahmo Somaj, ifit isto have any use- 
ful function, must outgrow its own history, must widen both in 
pious sympathy and spiritual character, must so regulate its 
activities, its devotions, its disciplines of thought, and elasticity 
of organisations, as to be able to secure the interest as well as 
the co-operation of all onward thinkers and leaders of the reli- 
gious world. 

. The large interest taken in the Brahmo Somaj is much 
owing to the simplicity of its theism. Men are so tired of the 
endless dogmatism of religious systems, that they eagerly sym- 
pathise with any organisation that bases itself on. the fewest 
first principles of a spontaneous faith. But principles, 
however elementary, are more or less abstract, they al- 
ways need to be embodied in worship, in good works, in 
character.. When so embodied, they make religion, otherwise 
they remain mere philosophy. ‘The work before the Brahmo 


. Somaj is therefore no longer the preaching of its monotheism ; 


itis a great deal more. It is the initiation of a new worship, . 


. representative of tbe deepest and wisest impulses of the human 


spirit, equally removed from the liturgical formalism of the 
churches, and the empty talkativeness of shouting revivalists, 
The new work of the Brahmo Somaj is the initiation of such 
practical beneficence as will set the whole system of modern 
charity and reform, in their widest sense, on a hitherto untried 
basis, the basis of altruism and absolute self-sacrifice. The fune- 
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tion to which the simple theism of the Brahmo Somaj ought now 
to address itself is laying a new ideal of holy living, not artificial, 
not abstract, but revived, developed; and practically lived, out 
of the excellence inculcated i in Christianity and other great. Te 
ligions. It is, perhaps, true that some men in the Brahmo’ 
- Somaj Te proposed this preat new Work to themselves—un- 


a body o should all do it. - ‘Then ‘one may foresee that the 
arrested progress. of the movement will be once more set free,, 
and the apparent decline, which at times overtakes all great, 
causes, will be succeeded by a. fresher and, more abundant life. 
tan it eyer- possessed before. - 


wv. 
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Art. I.CMAHMUD OF GHAZNI AND THE LEGEND 
l OF SOMNATH. S 


Penn of Mahmud of Ghazni is of great importance 
` in the History of India, as it marks the beginning of the 
critical period of the Mahomedan rule, fraught with momentous 
consequences to the land and its peoples Ancient history, 
which, in the West, is, by common consent, taken to have termi- 
nated with the, fall of Rome in 475 A. D., lasted much longer 
in India, and may be said to have closed here with the advent 
of the Mahomedans under Mahmud, For all previous history 
up to this point presents a homogeneity which clearly distin- 
guishes it from the subsequent period. The Mahomedan con- 
quest and rule of India changed completely and disastrously : 
` the condition and character of the various peoples affected by~~ 
it. The accounts which we have of the Hindu character from 
writers in pre-Mahomedan times, are inapplicable to it in later 
days, owing. to the gurse of the foreign rule. The truthfulness, 
. honesty, bravery, and many other good qualities which Greek 
observers, like Megasthenes and Arrian, noted and admired in 
- them, gradually gave way under the political and religious 
tyranny to which they were subjected for nearly eight centu- 
ries by their Mahomedan rulers, and are only now beginning 
to revive under another, and a far better rule. * Their bravery 
is always spoken of as characteristic, their superiority in war 
to other Asiatics is repeatedly asserted and appears in mor 
ways than one. They are said to be sober, moderate, peace- 
able; good soldiers; good’ farmers; remarkable for simpli- 
city and integrity ; so reasonable as never to have recourse 
to a law-suit ; and so honest as neither to require locks to their . 
doors, nor writings to bind their agreements. Above all, it fs 
said (by Arrian) that no Indian was ever known to tell an 
untruth." Of course, there is some exaggeration in all this, as 
may be seen from the remark made on:this account by one whose 
bias, if he had any, was certainly on the side of the natives, aud 
whom they hold in the highest esteem. “We know," says 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, * from the ancient writings of the 
Hindus themselves, that the alleged proofs of their confidence 
in each other are erroneous, The account of their veracity < 
may safely be regarded as equally incorrect ; but the statement 
is still of great importance, since it shows what were the 
qualities of the Indians that made most impression on the 
Macedonians, and proves that their character must since have 
undergone a total change, Strangers are now struck with the 
litigiousness and falsehood of the natives; and when they 
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are incorrect in their accounts, it is always by exaggerating 
those defects." * 

This change in character was but natural in a subject people. 
Falsehood and treachety are the weapons to which helpless 


. Subjects of despotism readily turn when they have no open and 


brave means of hostility left. The enlightened and liberal 
views which the Hindus held about the education and freedom 
of women, had necessarily to be changed when they were ton- 
fronted with the lawlessness of their licentious new rulers. It 
would be very intersting to enquire into the moral effects of 
Mahomedan rule upon the Indians, but this is not the place 
for it. The subject is here touched only to show the critical 
nature of the epoch heralded in India by Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It may be said that he found a garden and converted it into a 
desert, The work of wanton destruction gratuitously begun 
by him—for the redeeming feature of the idea of possession 
and rule is absent in his case, as after each invasion he returned 
to his capital—was continued by successive rulers and dynas- 
ties who, however, showed more method in their fury. 

Personally Mahmud is an attractive subject to the historian, 
Gallant, brave, prudent, enterprising, zeakous, and, above all, 
scrupulously just, he is the character to fascinate. When we 
add to this the magnificence of his court, the grandeur of his 
city, his love for architecture, and, especially, his munificent 
patronage of literature, we cannot wonder that he has been made 
a hero by his people. This last trait is specially attractive, 
He collected round him some of the best men of letters of his 
time—Ansuri, Rudini, Firdausi, the poets, Al Utbi the historian, 
Albiruni the philosopher—, and his reign shines with the re- 
flected lustre of their literary renown. The great epic of 
Firdausi alone would keep his bays green for ever, if all other 
laurels were to be stripped by time from his brows, Among 
eriental potentates, he shares with Caliph Harun Al Rashid and 
Akbar alone, the rare honour ‘of ranking with Pericles and 
Augustus, Louis XIV and Queen Anne, for the literary 
splendour of his reign. As Mohl puts it, he had established at 
his court a veritable Round Table and become the King Arthur 
of the East. 

But it is for his religious zeal, amounting to fanaticism, that 
he is chiefly remembered by his co-religionists. lt was zeal for 
his faith that induced him to invade, year after year, the distant 


' provinces of India, and to carry away innumerable captives, 


to be converted and sold into slavery. No doubt, his ruling 
passion of avarice, which was found in his case literally * strong 
in death," as is attested by the story of his weeping on his 


* Elphinstone History of India, Ed. 1874, p. 266. ` 
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.deathbed at the sight of.the enormous wealth and grandeur 
‘that hé had ordered to be paraded beforé hiia for the last ‘time, 
and which -he could mot carry with him out of this life, this 
avarice had much to do with his activity, especially as he was 
immensely enriched by his campaigns. But still it can hard- 


ly be doubted that his chief motive was religious zeal. At’ 


least his contemporaries thought so. He got from the Com: 
‘mander of the Faithful the title of Yamin- ood-Dowla, and was 
called by his:peoplé the Ghazi,—titles highly coveted by all true 
followers of Islam. 

, Hijs. memory is cherished by them on this account to the 
present day, and many | are the legends woven around it by 
pious fraud and believed by piouscredulity. It is one of these— 
“what I have called the legend of Somnath—that’ is ‘selected 
‘for. examination in this paper. A mixture ofa lie-doth ever 
add pleasure, said Bacon, and the Persian historians who'manü- 


factured and embellished this legend, were great adepts in' 


‘this art of mixing truth with falsehood. Nothing that added 
to the glorification ‘of a Ghazi of their faith could’ be wrong of 
false in their eyes. The end truly. justified the means ‘witli 
them. Nothing that could discredit’ and damin the infidels 
could be considered reprehensible to be‘invented: Hence, their 
pages contain many fictions invented to praise: the Faithful, 
greatly at the expense of the infidels, who, in their eyes, had no 
claim to justice or truth at their hands, , 

"This religious bias and unscrupulousness i is a great diduback 
£o the authority of these historians, who, without: it, are .alsó 
untrustworthy enough. One who had studied them: thorough; 
ly, and who has, moreover, done much more than anyone else 
to spread a knowledge of them, says that it is almost a mis- 
nomer to style their works histories, and that they .'" may ‘be 
said to be deficient in some of the most essential requisites of 
history.” * He notices in them “the intense desire for paradg 
and ostentation, which inclines authors to quote w ees they have 
never seen, and to lay claim to an erudition which i the limited 
extent of their knowledge does not justify." And he quotes 
an instance of how, in one list of works, he found that “from 
beginning to end it was a complete fabrication, the names o 
the works: being taken from tbe prefaces of standard histories 
in' which it is usual to quote the authorities, the very identical 
sequence of names, and even the errors of the originals being 
implicitly followed." 

Great care should thus be employed by. a modern enquirer 
in using these Persian historians of India, and it wouid bg 
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dangerous: to fol low implicitly, The authori of. ayon of hen: 
however, renowned for accuracy .he may be. Collating them 
with one another,-and, if possible, with independent authorities; 
we can arrive at something like the real facts, though it must. 

always be a matter of doubt whether we can be sure of the 
truth of events related by these historians alone. 


In -bis sixteenth invasion Mahmud came to the temple of 
Somnath and captured it after a-stubborn resistance on the part 
of its defenders, Somnath is in Kattiawar;and, on its site, is 
the present town of Prabhas Puttun which,:flared up into notiee 
so suddenly and disastroüsly: in 1893. A striking: description 
of. its site.is given by Tod :—* Nothing can surpass the beauty 
of the site chosen for thé temple, which stands on a project- 
ing rock, whose base is washed by' the ocean. Here, resting 

- on the.skirt of the mighty: waters, the visión lost in their bound; 

~less expanse, the votary would be’ lulled into a blissful state 
of repose by. the. monotonous roar of the waves. Before him 
is the bay extending to ‘Billawal (Verawal), its golden sande 
kept: dh perpetual. agitation by ‘the’ surf, in hold and graceful 
curvature’; it is unrivalled.in India, and alfhough I have since 
seen many. noble’ bays, from that of Penzane to Salurrum, 
perhaps the finest in the world, with all its accessories of back- 
ground, and in all the glory of a closing day,: none ever .struck 
my imagination more forcibly than that of Puttun. The port 
and headland of Billawal, with its dark walls raised as a defence | 
against the pirates of Europe, form'a noble terminating. point 
of: view, and from which-the ‘land trends northwards to Dwareas 

* The peaks of Girnar, twenty coss distant, would raise. ‘the 
sublimest feeling, or if hg choose more tranquil scenes, the 
country around presents objects of interest, the plains being 
well wooded and diversified both by nature:and art.”*: 
“But Mahmud must have cared little for the beautiful situas 
tion and the natural scenery of the place. He was intent on 
taking the place by force and breaking the idol. It is 
with this breaking of the idol that the legend is ‘connected: 
The earliest account of this in English is that of Col. Dow; 
‘whose ." History of Hindustan, translated from the Persian,} 
published in 1767-72, professés to be a translation of the famous 
Persian historian Ferishta; but contains much put in by himself, 
This sis .Dow’s account: je “Ty the ceritre -of. the hall stood 
' Somnath, an idol of stone, five yards in height, two of. which were 
sunk in the ground. The King: was.enraged when: he saw 
this idol; and, raising his mace, struck off’; ‘the nose: from. his 
face.. He then ordered: that two: pies of thei ‘image: should be 
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broken off to be sent to Ghazni, there to be thrown at the thres- 
hold of the public mosque and in the court of his palace, TFwo 
more fragments he reservéd to be sent to Mecca and Medina. 
. When Mahmud was thus employed in breaking up Somnath, 
* a crowd of Brahmans petitioned his attendants and offered some- 
crores in gold if the King should be pleased to proceed no fur- 
ther. The Omrahs endeavoured to persuade Mahmud to 
accept of the money ; for they said that breaking up the idol 
could not remove idolatry from the walls of Somnath, that 
therefore it could serve no purpose to destroy the image, but 
that such a sum of money given in charity, among believers, 
would be a very meritorious action. The King acknowledged 
that what they said was in some measure true; but, should he 
consent to that bargain, he might justly be called a seller of 
idols; and that he looked upon a breaker of them as a more 
honorable title. He therefore ordered them to proceed, The 
next blow having broken up the belly of Somnath, which had. 
been made hollow, they discovered that it was full of diamonds, 
rubies and. pearls of a much, greater value than the amount 
of what the Brahmans had offered, so that a zeal for religion was 
not the sole cause of “their application to Mahmud,” This .ac- 
count is inthe main an accurate version. of Ferishta, though the 
: later one of Briggs is more close. With Dow’s version may be 
compared the more correct translation of Ferishta, given by 
Briggs :* ‘In the centre of the hall was Somnath, a stone idol, 
five yards in height, two of which were sunk in the ground. 
The King, approaching the image, raised his mace and struck off 
its nose. He ordered two pieces of the idol to be broken. off 
and sent to Ghizny, that one might be thrown at the threshold” 
of the public mosque, and the other at the court door of his own 
palace. 'Fhese identical fragments are to this day (now 600 
years ago) to be seen at Ghizny. Two more fragments were 
reserved to be sent to Mecca and Medina. It is a well authert- 
ticated fact, that when Mahmud was thus employed in destroy- 
ing the idol, a erowd of Brahmins petitioned his attendants and 
offered a quantity of gold if the King would desist from further 
mutilation. His officers endeavoured: to persuade him. to 
accept of the money, for they said that breaking one idol would 
not do away with idolatry altogether, that, therefore, it could 
serve no purpose to destroy the image entirely ; but that such a 
sum of money given in charity.among true believers would-be 
a meritorious act. The King acknowledged there might be 
reason in what they said, but replied, that if he should consent” 
to such a measure, his name would be handed down to posterity 
8 ‘ Mahmud the idol-seller* whereas he was desirous of being 
"known as ‘Mahmud. the destroyer’ he therefore directed the 
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troops to proceed in their work. The next blow' broke open the 
belly of Somnath, which was hollow, and discovered a quantity 
of diamonds, rubies and pearls, of much greater value’ than the 
amount which the Brahmins had offered.” 

- . This version of Dow has been the chief source of misleading 
later writers. Gibbon, coming a few years áfter Dow in 1786, 
based his short.account on him, and compressed it in the follow- 
ing round sentence :—* “ He repeated his blows, and a treasure 
of pearls and rubies, concealed in the belly of the statue explain- 
ed in some degree the devout prodigality of the Brahmins." 
Then came Maurice, the learned author of Indian Antiquities, 

: who, in his * Modern History of Hindoostan,” published in 1802, 
gave the same account, with the embellishment about the nóse 
of the idol. “ In the fury of Mahomedan zeal, he smote’ off 
the nose of the idol with a mace which he carried, and ordered 

x ie image to be disfigured and broken to pieces. . . . , the 
persons appointed, having mutilated the superior parts, broke 
in pieces the body of the-idol, which had been made hollow, and 
contained an infinite variety of diamonds, rubies aid pearls of 
a waten so pure, and of a Magnitude so uncommon, that the 
beholders were filled with surprise and admiration.” Next 
came James Mill, who, in his first volume of the “ History of 
India,” published in 1817, repeats the same.t “ At the next blow 
the belly of the idol burst open: and forth issued a vast 
treasure of diamonds; rubies and pearls, rewarding the holy 
perseverance of Mahmud, -and explaining the devout liberality 
of the Brahmans, f 

After Mill came | Price,. who, in the second volume of his 

7 * Mahomedan, History,” published in 1821, .bases -his account 
on the Khulasat-ul-Akbar, - as. well as Ferishta. “The 
circumstance of its being smitten on the nose by the mace 
of Mahmud, and of the immense treasure concealed in its 
belly, are already known. We -shall here just. mention that 
he rejected a prodigious ransom to spare it, alleging that, 
of two appellations, rather than the idol broker, he. chose 
to be called Mahmud the idol breaker : and, to reward his zeal, 
the precious contents discovered in the hollow of the idol 
surpassed an hundred fold the sum which had been offered 
the Brahmins for its redemption,” § Even the judicious Elphin- 
stone is misled into giving the same account in his excellent 
history published in 1841, though, in a line in the note, he 
expresses some . doubt and says, that Feristah’s “ account 

^ might be. true of some idol i in the temple. | Since the time of 
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. Elphinstone, Prof, Wilson showed i in "1843, ‘how the mistake 
. Was made, by referring to cértaiii Persian . historians. . . But 
` látéf writers have. not heeded this, and continue to repeat 
_the old story, which has the sanction of. the aütliofities. we 
“have ' . quoted. _ Two books published very recently, ‘Mr. | 
' Reés' short account of the Mahomedaüs, in Mr. Adam's Series, 
‘dnd Syed Mahmud  Latifs more. , pretentious. and bulky 
History of the Panjab, give the same old account. . 

Only Sir W. Hunter has given the correct version óf the. sack 
of Somnath and the breaking of the idol in the historical, ‘part 
‘of his Gazetteer. But, owing to its very narrow limits, hé hás 
merely condensed the result of the enquiry in a few lines; ” It 
.is here proposed to trace the origin and growth. of the legend 
by means of all the authorities available, Some of which were 
rendered accessible only recently, and consequeritly, not . used 
by Wilson, aud io citar: the delusion, if possible, once | 
for all. . 

Ferishta, as we liavé seen, who wrote before I6II A. D. 
in the réign of Jehangir, is the - source - for All Européan 
writérs..who mention, the event. But Feristha is: not - alone 
dw narrating’, it. ‘The . writers of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, a great 
history composed by thé order of Akbar,’. of the thousand 
years after thé Hegira that expired: in hig reign, say. that, 
“Tt is.a well authenticdted fact, that. when, Mahmud was 
about to destroy the idol, a crowd óf Brahmans represented 
to His nobles, that’ if he would désist from the mutilation, 
they would.pay several crores of gold coins” into his treasüry. 
This was agreed . to by many of the.hoblés, who pointed out, 
to thé ‘Sultan that he. could not obtain so much treasure 
by breaking the’ image, and that the profféred money would 
be very serviceáblé. Mahmud réplied, * I know this, but -T 
desire that on the day of resurrection, I should be. sumiioned: 
with thé words, * Where is that Mahmud. who broke. the great- 
‘est of the heathen idols?’ rather than by these: ‘ Where is, 
that Mahmud who sold the greatest of the idols to’ the. 
infidels for gold?’ When Mahmud demolished thé image,, 
he foünd in it so many superb jewels and. rubies’ that they. 
amoutited to, and even exceeded an hundred. tities the value, 
of the ransom which had been ‘offered to him by thé. Brali- 
mans., |, 

‘Ferishta cites as his general authority the celebrated Rauza 
us-Sofd , of. Mirkhond, which was written towards’ thè close, 
of the ‘T5th century, But Mirkhond’s account’ does nót ment 
tion the remarkable incidents we have seen alluded to by all 
the writers quoted above.. It merely Says :—“ The temples were 
demolished and razed to the ground, The stone of Shomnath 
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was. „broken ino. fta nients, “some of wbi. were. dent to 
‘Ghazni and. ;placed at the door of the mosque; and. were there 
many years," Khodamir, the son, or according to some, the 
nephew of Mirkhond, in, his Habib- -us-Frayar, written 1521 28, 
gives a similar account : — 5 a 
. “Somnath wa: an idol cut-out of stone, gios eight was five de of 
` "which three yards were visible, and two yards were concealed in the. ground. 
*  Yaminu-d-Daula,’ having broken that idol with his gwn hand, ordéred that’ they 
« should pack up’ pieces of the stone, take their to Ghazni, . and ‘throw thein 
on the threshold of the Jami Masjid. The-sum which the treasury of the 
Sultan Mahmud obtained from the idol temiple of Somnath, was more than 
"twenty thousand’ thousand dinars, inasmuch : as these pillars were all adorned 
.with precious jewels."* E: 
. The Gldest áccóunt- of this expedition is that given- by ‘Tb 
Asir in his Kamélu-t-Taiarikh, written about 1230 A. D., and 
.this also’ does not méntion the incidents of the bribe and the 
belly. It is vety specific in its details, and has been’ largely 
~ drawü upon by later writefs. It says :—“ Thé temple of Sòmi- 
‘nath was -built upón 56 pillars df teakwood covered with lead. 
‘The idol itself was ina chamber, its height was five cübits, and 
its girth three cubits, "This was. what appeared. to the eye, but 
two cubits were hidden in tlie basement. ° It had no appearance 
of having been sculptured: ‘ Yaminu-d:Doila seized it, patt of it 
he burnt, and part of it He éarried away with him to-Ghazui, 
where he imade it a ‘step at the entrance of the Janii Musjid. 
The shritie* of the -idol was dark, but it: was liglited by ‘most 
exquisitely jewelled chandeliers, Near the idol. was'a chain 
of gold to which bells were attached. The weight of-it was. 
200 maïs; Whén a. certain ‘portion ^ of the night had’ passed, 
this‘chain was shakerl.'to ring the bells, and so rouse a ‘fresh 
party of Brahthans to carry ‘on: thé’ worship. THe treasury 
was riear, and in it there were many idols of gold dnd '&ilvér. 
Over it "there were véils hanging, set with jewéls; everyone 
of which was of immense value. ~The worth of what was found 
in the témplé exceeded two millions of dinars, all of which 
was taken," A contemporary of Ibn ‘Asir, the fánious Ibh 
Khalikan, adds another detail, and says that the idol had 30 
rings in its'eárs,y Abul Feda, in'his Avzé/s, written about the 
sàme time; at the commiencemént of the (13th! century, ‘confitms 
the fact that the idol was burnt. - A 
- Thus, as we get nearer to the times, we get more accurate and 
, Jess embellished accounts, We may: note, whilst dealing: With 
writers of. the 13th century, that the famotis Shaikh Sadi, . who 
wlio lived 200 years after Mahmud, gives-an amusing tale of 
his own adventures at Somnath in his Bustan, But. fróm - the 
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details he mentions, it is quite evident that he never saw the 
inside of the temple, nor the idol, for, most strangely, he calls 
it a temple of the Guebres or Parsis, who, as is well known, 
have no images whatever in their places of worship. 

When we come to the contemporary writers, we get the - 
straightforward account of the famous Albiruni, which sets 
the whole matter at rest. From his account it is certain that 
the idol was not a statue having any form or belly, but was 
.a stone Zinga, or phallic image of Mahadeva. The great con- 
temporary chronicler of Mahmud, Al Utbi, does’ not narrate 
the events of this campaign of Somnath, as he stops a few 
years before this event, otherwise we might have had.a most 
valuable narrative which would have set at rest all doubts. 

The following is Alburuni's account in his Zazz£-2- Hind, 
taken from Dr.: Sachai’s recent scholarly and faithful transla- 
tion, “The lunar stations they declare to be the daughters of 
Prajápati.to whom the moon is married. He was especially 
attached to Rohini, and preferred her to the others. Now her 
sisters, urged by jealousy,.complained of him to their father, 
Prajápati. The latter strove to keep the peace among them, and 
admonished him, but without any success. Then he cursed 
the moon (Lunus), in consequgnce of which his face became 
leprous. Now the moon repented of his doing, and came 
‘penitent to Prajápati, who spoke to him: ‘ My. word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled ; however, I shall cover thy shame for the 
half of each month. Thereupon the moon spoke to Prajapati : 
“ But how shall the trace of the sin of the past be wiped off 
_ from me?" Prajápati answered: “By erecting the shape of 
thé linga of Mahadeva as an object of.thy worship." This: he ^ 
did. The.linga he raised was the stone of Somnath, for soma 
means the moon and nátha means master, so that the whole 
word means master of the moon. The image was destroyed 
by the prince Mahmud—may God be merciful to him! A. 
H. 416. .He ordered the upper part to be broken, and the re- 
mainder to be transported to his residence. Ghazni, with all 
its coverings and trappings of gold, jewels, and embroidered 
garments, Part of it has been thrown into the hippodrome of 
the town together with the Cakrasvámin, an idol of bronze, that 
had been' brought from Táueshar. Another part of the idol 
from Somnath lies before the door of the mosque of Ghazni, 
on which people rub their feet to clean them from dirt and wet; 

* * * 


* Varáhamihira says about the construction of the linga :— 


* After having chosen a faultless stone for it, take it as long as the 
image is intended to be, Divide it into three parts, The lowest part 
of it is quadrangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. 
The middle part is octagonal, its surface being divided by four pilas- 
ters, The upper third is round, rounded of . . mo . . . . 


> 
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In erecting the figure, place the quadrangular third within the earth, 
and for the octagonal third, make a cover which is called pinda, quad-. 
rangular from without, but so as to fit also on the quadrangular third 
in the earth. The octagonal form of thé inner side is fit on to the 
middle third, which projects out of the earth. The round third alone 
remains without cover.” i 


Further he says :— . 


“If you make the round part too small or too thin, it will hurt. 

' the country and bring about evil among the inhabitants of the regions 

who have constructed it., If it does not go deep enough down into the 
earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, this causes people to 
fall ill. When it is in the course of construction, and is struck by a 
peg, the ruler and his family will perish, If on the transport it is hit 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will perish, and destruc- 
tion and diseases will spread in that country.” i 

‘Tn the south-west of the Sindh country this idol is frequently 
met with in the houses destined for the worship of the Hindus, 
but Somnáth was the most famous of these places. Every 
day they brought there a jug of Ganges water and a basket of 
flowers from Kashmir. "They believed that the linga of Som- 
náth would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

* The reason why, in particular, Somrfath has become so fa- 
mous, is that it was a harbourefor seafaring people, and a station 
for those who went to and fro between Sufála in the country 
of the Zang and China.” 

It is clear from Albiruni that the idol of Somnáth was 
merely a solid piece of stone, having no hollow in which jewels 
and precious stones could be concealed to reward the pious 
zeal of an iconoclast. As Albiruni says, the top of the stone 
idol was decorated with precious stones and gold which were 
thus visible to all at first sight. Mahmud must have seen 
them before the Brahmins, according to the later writers, offered 
the ransom, But, as we have seen, both the immense wealth 
concealed in the belly of the idol, as well as the proffered ran- 
som of the Brahmans, with the zealous answer of the iconoclast, 
are purely fictitious, the creatures of the imagination of later 
Mahomedan annalists, who care more for religious zeal than 
historical truth, and who evidently thought they were doing 
nothing wrong—on the contrary something highly meritorious— 
when they converted the plain story of the sack of Somnath 
into a pious legend of Yamin-ood-Daula's iconoclastic zeal, The 
spirit which led these writers to invent this legend, and which 
made it popular among the Moslems for so many centuries, 
seems to live among them still to this. day, if one may judge 
from the fervour, with which the ignorant among them believe 
in it, and the way in which they resent any attempt to show the 
real character of the legend of Somnath. 

Another myth connected with Somnath in history is the 
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Story ot the famous. Saadalwood Gates which, eight. centuries 
after they had been rifled froin. the temple and taken to: Ghazni 
by Malimud, were paraded; by a theatrical Governor-General 
throügh the cities of India as'à trophy from Afghanistaà to 
soothe the susceptibilities of the injured Hindus. But .the - 
gates were spurious beyond doubt, and will live ia Indián history 
as an instance of a clumsy forgery and a huge practical joke.* 


R. P. KARKARIA: 
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To say that the, holding of the first Indian Medical ‘Con: 
` gress in -Calcutta during. the’ last week of December, 
1894, marks an-epoch in the history of Western. medicine in 
India, is no mere commonplace. 

This Congress emphasised and made patent to all the world: 

the fact that there exist in India, apart from the medical officers 
of Government, and a few other European practitioners, a large 
number of native medical-men trained in modern. medicine 
and practising their art-on the same lines as is done in; Europe. 

European medicine was introducéd into.India by the earliest 
medical officers of the East India. Company. „Of thé. way in 
which it has taken root and spread over the length and breadth 
ef the. land, this Congress, and the volume* we-are about to 
review, are a monument. 

The happy idea of holdinga Congress. originated in Calcutta + i 
that it was brought to a successful termination, is due to the un- 
failing energies of Drs, Harvey, Simpson and Moir. 

: In a country like India, it seems to us, a Congress of this sort 
is even more necessary and useful than in Europe, The medica] 
man pragtising at-home finds it difficult to realise the scientific 
and professional isolation of his brother practitioner in this 
country. At home the medical man is within easy reach of the 
great centres of medical education; he has plenty of professional 
brothers to exchange ideas with ; ; be, it may be, is a member of à 
local medical society where the interchange of views and opi- 
nions is encouraged. But the position of.a European or Native 
practitioner is far otherwise in India, He is usually in charge 
of a large district, with plenty of work in his hands, far removed 
from another practitioner, and he can only warm his hands at the 
torch of science by means of his weekly * Lancet " or * Medical 
Gazette.” To such a man a meeting like this makes many 
amends, and the wonder is, not that we are reviewing the trans- 
actions of the first Congress, but rather that the idea of hold- 
ing such a gathering had not occurred before. 

We cannot here stop to tell the history of European medi- 
cine in India. The progress that has been made formed the 
subject. of the inaugural address-of the first President, Surgeon- i 
Major- -General R. Harvey, M.D:, D.$.0, to whose -never-failing 
tact and energy so. much of the | success obtained is due. 
` In considering the work done by medical men in India, a a first 
place must naturally be given to the Indian Medical Service, a 
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service recruited in London and open to all subjects of Her 
Majesty. Outside this service and the sister service of Her 
Majesty’ s British Army, there are to be found but few European 
practitioners of medicine i in India. The vast and increasing 
body ‘of Native medical men-have been taught and trained in 
medical schools and colleges founded and administered by 
officers of the Indian Medical Service. In any history Vf. Bri: 
tish rule in India, an account must be given of the work: done 
by this service. The civilising influence of the hospitals and 
dispensaries founded on every frontier of India is profound, and 
their value has been appreciated by Government. A great 
/statesman once said that the Services of Indian medical officers, 
on the North-West Frontier, were worth those of ten ‘regiments: 
In softening the rudeness of the border tribesman, now on the © 
‘Punjab Frontier, now in the heart of Lushailand, the medical aid 
so freely given has had no little Share, and it. may be claimed 
for the Indian Medical Service in -their work among frontier 
tribes : 
ie “ Esnollit mores nec sinit esse feros." 


We must now turn to the volume before us, in which all the 
papers read at the Coneress are collected. 

The first criticism- that will ,Occur to the medical reader is 
that, while there is plenty of good clinical, historical, and de- 
scriptive accounts of the ravages of disease, there is @ompara- 
tively little record of work done according to modern methods 
of research Thatis to say, the subjects therein treated are 
discussed rather from the point of view of the busy practitioner 
than from that of the laboratory scientist. 
^ The explanation is not far to seek. It is the almost 
‘entire absence in India of properly endowed and equipped 
institutions where alone research can be conducted on modern 
lines. Outside the Presidency towns, and Lahore and Agra, 
there does not exist the means of conducting such researches. 
It is by investigations and discoveries of this kind that the 
scientific progress of a country is judged. Without such in- 
stitutions progress im this direction is impossible. Medical men, 
no more in India than elsewhere, can make bricks without 
straw. The medical men of India are a body of busy physi- 
‘cians and surgeons, It is not to such that we can look for la- 
boratory research, This can be done only by men who devote 
themselves entirely to such work, and who are provided with the 
costly and elaborate apparatus of a modern laboratory. In the 
few cases in India where such opportunity has been given to 
medical officers, the result has been successful, so successful, 
indeed, that the wonder is that it has not encouraged Govern- 
ment to make further advances in the same direction. _ ,, 

The attention of. Government was called to this mattet by a 
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special deputation, and it is to be hoped that before long we 
shall see some results. 

Let us now consider some of tlie questions raised and settled 
in the volume before us. 

In more than one case, the papers here published, may be 
said to put an end to controversy. For example, no one, after 
reading of the experiences of Drs. Pisani, Vost and Hendley, can 
have any doubt of the existence of true typhus fever in certain 
parts of the Northern Punjab. The paper of Surgeon-Colonel 
G. Hutcheson shows that that disease, known as the plague 
which so lately played havoc in China, still lingers i in many remote 
villages in Garhwal and Kumaon, not very far removed from 
some of our hill sanitaria, Considerable attention will proba- 
bly bé given to the papers by Mr. Hankin, the lately appointed 
Bacteriologist to the Laboratory at Agra. 'They deal with 
the bacteriology of cholera chiefly. He has demonstrated 
for us the great self-purifying power of some of the great Indian 
rivers, but whether his remarks will apply to the rivers of West- 
ern and Southern India to the same extent as they apply to the 
Ganges or Jumna, is a yet undecided point. - Mr, Hankin con- 
siders that wells, in the North-Western Provinces, at least, to 
which his experience is confined, are the great breeding grounds 
of the cholera vibrio. In spite of what might have been ex- 
pected, there is no doubt that the great rivers of India are purer 
than those of Europe, Here we have little or nothing in the 
way of manufactures to pour their polluting water into the rivers, 
nor, as a rule, does much of the nightsoil of the towns find its way 
into them. The absence of these, and the purifying bactericidal . 
influence of the intense sunlight. accounts for this difference, 
"We hope tosee Mr. Hankin's simple suggestions for disinfecting 
wells tried on a large scale. If such a cheap and common drug 
as permanganate of potash (Condy's fluid) can do this, there 
can be no excuse for not constantly making use of it. : 

Among the many admirable addresses of the various sec- 
tional Presidents, there is none which will attract more notice 
than that of Dr. Crombie, on the subject of “the Fevers of 
India.” There is no need to dilate upon the prevalence and 
enormous mortality attributed to fever in India. We all know 
the limits of the village ckowkidars diagnostic powers, and 
we know that numerous different diseases are-grouped by him 
in the all-embracing term ‘ fevers ;’ but if by the term ‘fevers’ 
we mean the ravages done by malaria, we shall not find his 
Statistics so very far out after all, Dr. Crombie, in his address, 
confesses himself a convert to the view that malarial fevers are 
due to the existence in the blood corpuscles of what is known 
as the Amoeba of Laveran. Dr. Crombie was one of the first 
in India to demonstrate this organism, In this address he 
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shows the rôle. it plays in. producing . the various forms of 
malarial fevers. Bút, while insisting on the existence of this 
ameba, and. on. the curability by. quinine : ‘of the fevers caused 
by it Dr. Crombie is far from thinking that malarial fevers 
Tod typhoid spitemise the whole _ philosophy of the: fevers of 

ndia; ^ ^ 

"There has, we cannot avoid thinking; been too inuch of a ten- 
deticy of late years, especially ‘as regards the diseases of British 
Soldier's, to corisider that évery fever which is not curable by 
quinine, or which shows a tendency to.continue for ‘about four- 
teeri or twenty. days, must necessarily be typhoid. “ When. in 
doubt, say typhoid,” may be an ‘admirably safe rule as regards 
the all-important subject. of tréatment ; but it does not take us 
very far on ‘the ‘road of discovery. . "That more than ohe con- 
tinued. fever exists in' India which ‘is not malarial and not 
enteric, is a common belief among men who have great experience 
in native practice ; but such a fever has not ' ‘yet. been differen- 
tiated, Patient and continued ‘examination of the blood, in 
Such ‘cases, is probably thé means by which. this discovery will 
be ‘made. If, however, we are to judge of its chances’ of dis- 
covery by. the history of the researches into the causé of 
malaria, we must havé patience, though an investigator with alf 
the appliances and means specially set apart for this work could 
do much. The experiment is certainly deserving of a trial. 
The examples of the Nizam of. Hyderabad and of tlie Maharajah 
of Patiala in this respect are worthy of betng followed. 
* Much attention was paid by the Corigress to the question 
of the better organisation of the Sanitary Service in India. 
We need not here refer in détail to'the suggestions made’; but 
bne or two remarks. made by Dr. W. King in his Presidential 
address in’ the Section of Public: Health, are deserving of 
record. He spoke-of “.the two great scarecrows” used to 
frighten off sanitarians, vzz., the ,prejudices of the people, and 
want of funds. “The first, he- showed, was often exaggerated 
and used as an excuse, and what existed could be, he maintained, 
removed by a display. of tact. “We confess ourselves not ‘quite 
so sanguine. As for the great scarecrow of “no funds," Dr. 
King showed that, by giving a little less to the promotion of 
high class’ (só- called) education, which now receives many 
fimes as much money as the Sanitary Department dóes, a great 
deal could be done in making the people healthier: and in 
saving their. lives. “Such a suggestion, however, in the days 
of the modern fetish .of education, is apt to be disregarded. 
‘All the civilised' world is calling upon India to enter’ the lists 
of ' thé sanitary nations, but this cannot be done without a re* 
allotment.of funds.” For otír own part, we would prefer. seeing 
à ‘healt thy India to An over ~educated one. 
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- We need , not. to refer in detail to the,various reforms in-the 
indian Sanitary Services which were -advocated.. .It- is not 
improbable. that within a few years we may see many. of the; 
suggestions carried into effect. The. medical profession "in; 
India is not ignorant of what is wanted ; the heads of our de-, 
partments, are constantly pressing upon Government . the: 

"sanitary needs of the people, Government itself is not wanting 
in the desire to further sanitation, but Government, must be, 
convinced. -As long as the experts in bacteriology, v with all the 
resources, the civilisation -of Europe can' surround them with, 
are divided in their opinions (and who can deny that’ this is 
the case?) how can“ the head’ ofa department recommend ta 
Government measures based upon a theory which some believe 
to be true. some to be false? We have a right in India tó, 
look to those in Europe, who have all the appliances and. means 
that modern: research demands, to- furnish us with. definite. 
knowledge. At present, we-have, except in a few instances, 
not the opportunity to do this for ourselves in India. . We hope 
one of the outcomes of this Congress will be to enlarge’ these 
opportunities, It is easy for a “cocksure” London Editor. to 
criticise., It is easy to find fault,.and to abuse if one resolutely, 
shuts one eyes to what has. been, and is being done. Mr. E. 
Hart, like Iago, is nothing, if not critical ; But if he had. display: 
ed a more humble mind, less of a,disposition to find fault, and of 
readiness to see’ no difficulty where real difficulties . exist, 
his visit would have been more useful to us and more pleasant 
to himself, 

We donot intend, in. the following pages, to touch upon all ; 
the subjects. treated 'of in this. volume. We will. select for 

„discussion a few subjects in which we know the medical men 
of India are deeply interested, and which also are E peret 
to the non-medical readers of this review. | 

, There is one subject which we cannot pass « over, ‘that was 
‘very fully dealt with by the Congress. This isthe nature and 
cause of that form of anemia which, under various names, is 
causing such widespread destruction to [ife and labour in Assam, 
‘Ceylon, Fiji, and in whatever country our Indian coolies emi- 
grate to. No one who has read the numerous articles publish- 
ed, within the last few years by Drs. Kynsey, Thornhill, and 
‘Macdonald, of Ceylon, can fail to believe in the excessive preva- 
lence of, and in the loss caused in that island by, the parasite 
‘which is known as the anchylostoma duodenale, tis well-known . 
-that the mortality and sickness which took place among the 
men employed . in making the famous St.: Gothard tunnel was 

.due' to this.worm. In Egypt its prevalence i is such that one 
.wtiter has spoken of it as “sapping the life" of the: peasant 
:class in that- country. Among the bricklayers of the.Rhine 
"VOL. CLI 27 
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Provinéé, i in-Brazil, in Guiana, in Boinéo, i in Java, i in Cochin,’ ‘ig 
Japan, this parasite ‘in-known to be harmful; and to be thé cause 
ofa dropsical anemia. ts widespread prevalence: in| ‘Assam 
Kas been shown by-Dr, Giles. Its life history has been “studied 
ahd made ` known by Griesefiger, Bilhartz, Lutz, and Leichen: 
stérn, Dr. Dobson Kimself, the foremost opponent of its liármful, 5 
3óle; has shown its wide prevalence throughout Bengal and parts" 
of the N.-W. Provinces. : 

In the face of all this, how can it be said that this parasite is 
a-harmless one? Will it be believed that a parasite which has 
been shown:to be harmful in Ceylon, Fiji, Japan, Borneo, Egypt 
and S. America, is harmless in' India? This leads up to thé 
question - of the natüre of the disease known in Assam às fala 
azar. A few years ago, the Government of: India, deputéd 
Surgeon Major Giles to investigate this disease, to which: was 
áscribed so much mortality, As a result of his investigations 
and inquiries, Dr. Giles came to the conclusion that, in the vast 
majority of cases, fala azar was' due to the ravages of the blood: ` 
$ücking worm we have mentioned above, that is to say, that it 
was ‘not a specific disease but a cachectic condition. Soon, how 
éver, Dr. Dobsoti appéared in the field to challenge this view: 
His position at Dhubri gave him unique opportunities of study: 
ing the health of imfhigrants into Assam. He showed that, not 
only was this parasite not confined to Assam, but that it was 
to be found in the bodies of. healthy persons. coming; from 
numerous parts of Northern India. This discovery seemed ‘to 
many to throw doubt upon Dr. Giles' explanation of kala azar, 
And Dr. Dobson’s authority, without doubt, had much influence in 
checking, or putting off further research in this direction. But 
when we remember that hundreds: of observers in other countries... 
are agreed that- thè damage'done by this parasite is ‘a veriti tà E 
reality, we must seek some explanation of the dilemma. boe 
‘ourselves we are inclined ‘to think, with Dr. . Thornhill; 
‘Colombo, that the. following -are- the. -two great obstacles 
toa belief inithe harmfuliess of this: worm : First; its ‘wide 

Spread: prevalence in healthy people ; secondly, the fact, so often 
teferred to, that the worm has often- only been found in szall 
“numbers both: in tlie living patient and on postmortem examina- 
‘tion. A little consideration, however, will, we think, dispose’ of 
‘these obstaclés; First of all, the parasite must, in order to cause 
‘the cachectic.condition. attributed to it, have existed in the host 
"in considerable numbers and for a considerable length of time. 
. "Let us think for a moment what the presence of 500 or-so of. 

“these worms in the human intestine really means, Suppose 
:each of these blood-suckers only draws one drop of blood daily 
ia Very moderate estimate. Then 500 will drain-away over 
-one dunce of pure blood daily, Is it to be. serious believed ‘that 
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the daily loss of: one ounce ofblood can "be continuéd: for many 
«months without seriously affecting the health of the host?! If 
‘this will do harm in a healthy, well-fed person, how. much more 
harm will it: do in the case of a poor malaria-stricken. cooly ? 
There are three factors to be considered;—fizsz, the number of 
‘worms present; secondly, the length of their stay. in the intes- 
tine ; and, ‘thérdly, the power of resistance of the.host, or, to ex- 
“press this in a mathematical form, the amount of cachexia prò- 
duced= *.%, or is directly proportional to the number of the 
‘parasites, and the -time of their stay, and inversely proportional 
‘to the resistance shown by the.individual.. 

The second stumbling block, to whichave have referred, is one, 
“which was answered many years ago in the discussions over the 
outbreak among the St. Gothard workers, That so few para- 
‘sites are often found post mortem, is partly due to the fact 
that, the living stream of blood having ceased to flow, many of 
‘the parasites have dropped off, and become. lost in the dejecta, 
and, again, in our jails and hospitals, where alone an autopsy is 
usually: obtainable, the patients have been, for longer or shorter 
periods, removed from those opportuuities of reinfection which 
are.constautly taking place as long as the people live- within the 

infected area, : i 
While, therefore, we believe that thi parasite plays a very im- 
portant part in the anæmic dropsy of coolies, and in kala az sar, 
we do not for'a moment maintain that it.is the sole factor in 
producing these conditions. "There is another factor which; in 
India, -we are in'little danger of underestimating, vig. malaria, 
That there isa strong malarial element in all. the cachectic 
diseases of India, we strongly believe, and. that malaria hás 
much to do with žale azar we.admit ; but we cannot subscribe 
to the view either that kala- azar is merely an intense form of 
malatial cachexia, or that it is a specific disease quite apart by 
itself. We. incline strongly ‘to the view that there are- three 

sce common in India :— 

-:(1) . Malarial cachexia. r 
Í . (2). Parasitic cachexia, due to the ravages 2 -the 
anchylostoma, - 

(3) A combined, or faalatio- mane form. - NC. 
/ The latter. we -hold.to be the.most.common, ‘We maintain, 
then, that Zala azar is malaria.2/4s anchylostomiasis, or -anchy- 
lostomiasis /us'malaria, one or other factor being-the predomi- 
nant partner. We would-ask those who ‘oppose this-view to 
read again the history of this parasite in. other countries, and 
explain to us how. a parasite. granted to be harmful in Egypt or 
Java can be harmless in Assam. We must apologise to our 
readers for the length of our remarks on this subject; but we 
believe. that in no single réspect has more good been done to 
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-medical scienée. in India by. the Congress than in thus ‘recalling 
3 attention: to this pardsite, and our thanks are especially -due to 
Drs. Thornhill and Macdonald of Ceylon: for their. valuable 
<contributions. to this vexed.. question, and for. ‘their skilful 

1 advocacy of. the view we have here endeavoured to maintain. 

-. .There are many other subjects dealt with in the volume before 

-us on which we would. willingly linger, but space forbids us. 

That, for example, we have said nothing so far about the 

‘inoculations against: cholera; introduced by: M. Haffkine, is 

;due solely to our inability, in a brief space, to do justice:to the 

 single-hearted devotion and scientific enthusiasm ‘which he 

„has: shown during his work among us in India, Everyone 

-in India wishes him success in his endeavour to tender 

. harmless to us the greatest plague of the country. 

. Among the many subjects which. we must pass over; are 
"some useful papers upon that disease, which seems to. single 
out the most intellectual members of the native community, 
.we refer to. diabetes, The paper by Dr. Koilas Chander 
: Bose upon this subject is particularly interesting and instructive, 
«z That the section of surgery is not even fuller than it is, 
.is somewhat, surprising,, when we consider. the unrivalled 
opportunities surgeorts | possess in India. The operative 
treatment of “stone,”  for-gxample, is but incidentally 

„touched ' upon. In " this. connection, however, Dr. A. E. 

; Roberts has ‘given us in his paper on the." Distribution of 

: Vesical Calculus in India," one of the*most suggestive, most 

„thoughtful, and best written articles in the whole volume. 

:' The subject of cataract is one which naturally attracted 
much ‘attention, It is one upon which every surgeon in 

.India must have, an opinion. We cannot- here enter into a 

“discussion of the various questions raised, but may record 

:that the balance of opinion was in favour "of performing the 

coperation of cataract extraction without an iridectomy, except 
in case of certain well-known -complications, The: skill and 

erudite touch needed for this operation is soon acquired’ from 

«the ample supply ‘of material ever present in India, and, 
consequently, the surgeon soon finds it.a matter of. indiffer- 
ence which opération he may have-to perform. 

: Other useful papers on adenoid growths on ania: surgery, 
‘on rhinoplasty, we must pass over, 

The Department of Military Medicine and Surgery i is also 
,well represented. In his Presidential address Surgeon-Major- 
„General Gore depicted the grim fate which awaits the wounded 
in fnture wars. He shows that, with modern weapons of 
precision, the number of wounded must be so great in. the next 
wat; between civilised- nations, that it will be impossible to do 
qnore than attempt to attend to a few of them on the field of 
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battle, The -vast majority ‘must “be left where’ they fall till 
the fighting is over. -To attempt to remove theni by incréasing 
the number of bearer companies, would only, be to increase 
the numbers slain, for the bearer companies | _thus exposed 
‘would soon be wiped out. ` 

Other papers give interesting accounts of the medical and 
surgical experiences in the recent Abor and Waziristan 
éxpeditions Two papers, by Surgeon-Major A Duncan, 
and Surgeon-Major Swaby, deal with the effects of the new 
magazine rifle- bullet in war—a subject which has’ attracted 
{nuch public attention since the experiences of the Chitral 
expedition seem to show that this bullet is not capable 
of stopping the rush of a fanatical enemy. While the use 
of this rifle seems destined greatly to increase the number 
of wounded, ‘the actual wound will, it is thought, be mort 
amenable to modern surgical treatment. 

A paper by Dr. Luard on sonie cases of Frost-bite which he 
‘met with in the passes towards Gilgit, gives much information 
on a subject of which medical men in India have-little experiencé. 
"The article by Surgeon-Captain Freyer on “ Enteric fever 
‘and Teetotalisin " should give the final blow 'to ‘the Macna- 
‘mara filter, which is still allowed to remain in our barracks. 
"We hope soon to see every barrack, and, indeed, every private 
house in India (among the richer classe’ at least), fitted with the 
‘only filter which is reliable, the Pasteur germ filter, - 

In the section on diseases of women are also’ many admirable 
‘papers. We may call particular attention to the address by 
‘Dr, Dimmock,'to the papers on “ Ovariotomy in India" by Dr. 
' Peck and Dr. Sarbadhikari, to that on “ The supposed influence 
of climate upon menstruation " by Dr, Joubert, and to the 
complete resumé of the subject of puerpural eclampsia by 
"Dr Kedar Nath Das. We are surprised to see no papers 
‘by any. of our lady doctors, many of whom attended and 
‘took-part-in the proceedings. Two valuable papers, by Dr. 
Gibbons and Dr. Jogendra Nath Ghose, on “ The biliary 
-cirrhosis of children” are well worthy of study. $ 

In the medico-legal section the address ‘by the 'Hon'ble 

'W. R. Kynsey, of Ceylon, dealt with a subject recently handled 
“in the pages of this review, viz., that of criniinal anthropology. 
‘Among the many papers in this section we must refer especial- 
‘ty to the practical and useful one on the." Necessity of restrict- 
ing the free sale of poisons in Bengal": by .Dr. Evans and 
Babu Chuni Lal Bose, the Chemical Examiners to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. This paper has already attracted the 
attention of the press; and: it is: to be hoped that some legal 
action will follow. 


In this section, probably, no subject was more looked forward 
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to. than-the.antidotal treatment - of: snake-bite; --Dr, Joshua 
Duke appeared .as.the chief advocate of ‘the use of strychnine, 
the.. alleged .remedy. introduced by Dr. Mueller of. Victoria; 
This Question has now, for several years, been before the 
medical public of India, and there are few Surgeons who 
bave..not.had.au opportunity of trying it. Unfortunately,’ 
however; no matter what tlre effect of this drug may be in bites 
of Australian snakes, the experience -of India - is against it. 
‘This result isin great part due to the long series of experi- 
‘ments undertaken by Dr. Elliot of the Medical. College, 
Madras, For ourselves, we look rather to experiments, such 
as are now being conducted by Dr. Fraser, of Edinburgh, for 
‘the successful treatment of this complaint. These investiga- 
‘tions are being carried out on the same lines as led. to the 
discovery of the antitoxins of diphtheria and tetanus. about 
which much has been heard lately, 

. ‘To: conclude, we have thus rapidly surveyed the wide extent 
of work with which this volume deals. We have passed over 
much excellent matter. We mention Dr. Hendley's (of Jeypore) 
«articles on ‘the early records of the Bengal Medical Depart- 
ment, only-to say, wé hope in the future that Dr. Hendley 
will have time to write a complete -history of the Indian 
-MedicalService. Such a work could not be in more competent 
.hands than: his. We -must--also. pass over -the question: of 
leprosy in India, not, however, withouf calling attention to 
-the -well-written- article on this subject, by Dr. Carleton, of 
Sabathu. We must also call the attention of those who are 
interested in what is called the vivisection question, to- the | 
‘temperate, forcible, and, in our'opinion, convincing paper on the 
.necessity for a Pasteur Institute for India, by Surgeon-Major- 
-General R.-Harvey. The valuable description of the arrange- 
„ments which resulted in the great. sanitary triumph. in the 
management of the great fair at Hurdwar in 1891, by Surgeon- 
Colonel Hutcheson, should, be studied by-all who are interested 
-in sanitary questions in India. . 

' On the whole; the volüme we have here reviewed is one. which 
.the medical.profession.in India may be proud of. We con- 
;gratulate them on the success of the first Medical Congress of 
India. We. hope the good example of the promoters will be 
„followed, and that we may have to chronicle the equal, or even 
-greater, success of similar meetings, which can enly ‘result in 
Bone to the people of India.. 4l 
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T, event of the past Quarter, and one which will TS 
it:memorable in the political history: of the century, has . 
been the defeat: and resignation of Lord Rosebery's Ministry, 
and the signal victory of the Unionist Party at the polis by 
which it has been followed. 

The occasion of the defeat was of so insignificant a charac- 
ter, that the action of the Ministry in.treating itas a vote of 
want ‘of confidence cari-have been due only to a foregone 
determination to embrace the first convenient opportunity of 
escaping from an impossible ‘position. In Committee of Supply 
on the 21st June, Mr. Brodrick, ón the vote for the War Office, 

7called attention to the “inadequacy of the storé of small 
arms ammunition, and moved, by way of protest, ‘that.’ the 
salary of the Secretary. of State for War be reduced by £109. 
After a reply from Mr,-Woodall, asserting that the output of 
the ordnance factories had -been enormotisly increased, and 
that, in case of necessity, they, could supply any conceivable 
demand for cordite, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman rose and 
assured the Committee, on..the responsibility of his. military 
advisers, that the supply of small arms ammunition wás 
ample. A division being taken, after some further discus- 
sion, during which Mr. Balfour asked for figures on the subject, 
_the motion for the reduction of the vote was carried by 132 
“to 125, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, after moving to report 
progress, immediately left the House,--At the next sitting of 
the House, on the 24th June, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that the Government, absolutely identifying tliem- 
selves with the Secretary of. State for War, and regarding the 

-vote as one of censure on him, had found it their duty to 
‘tender their resignation, which had been accepted by Her 
Majesty. . 

» Her Majesty immediately, sent for Lord Salisbury, vid 
after a delay of twenty-four hours, attributed to the indisposi- 
“tion of the Unionists to accept‘ office without an assurance of 
the- support of the outgoing, Ministry in winding up the 
"Session, accepted the task of forming an ádministration. This 
“was practically completed in the course of the week, and on 
"Saturday the 29th June, the 'members of the” new Cabinet 
received their seals of office. 

' The following is a list of the principal appointments.: — 

-Prime Minister ... ase © e Marquis of, Salisbury, 


. Lord President of Council x _oe Duke of Dévonshire, 
“Lord Chaiicellor e a © 74. Lord Halsbury. ` 
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` Lord Privy Seal ... m m 
' Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, ... 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ,' ^. ;.. 
Secretary of Statė, Home Departmént ;.. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Secretary. of State for the. Colonies 
‘Secretary oF State, for War `- 
Secretaty of State for India’ = 
„First Lord of the Admiralty. 10 - 
‘Hirst Lord of the Treasury |. ^ 
President of the Board of Trade ` - 
President of the-Local Government Board 
7 Eord Lieutenant of Ireland’ -  ' 
"Lord Charicellor of Ireland ;.: : 
:Secretary for Scptland: se <- 
jEirst Commissioner of Works . 
President of the Board of Agriculture ... 


one 


{The above form the Cabinet.) 


"Financial aay to the Treasury 
"Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
“Under-Secretary for War — ... 
Chief Secretary for Iréland ... 
"IPostmaster-General `. 
"Vice President of the Council dor Edu- 
¿> cation , . 
»Patronage Secretary to the Treasufy, 
* Secretary to the Admiralty ... 
" Ciivl Lord of the Admiralty 
+ Under-Secretary, Home Office 
. Under-Secretary, Colonial Office 
Parliamentary 
ment Board 
“Financial Secretary, War Office 
"Attorney General . 
Lord Steward- se. 
., Lord Chamberlain 
“Under-Secretary of. State for India 
; Master of the Horse aes 
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Viscount Cross. 
_Sir Henry James, 
“Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
Sir Matthew: White Ridley. 
. Marquis of Salisbury. 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Marquis of Lansdowne. * 
‘Lord George Hamilton. 
Mr. Goschen.: ! 
- Mr. Balfour. 
` Mr. Ritchie: NS 
Mr. Chaplin. | +. 
:Earl Cadogan. 
Lord Ashbourne. : : 
Lod Balfour of Burleigh. 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
Mr. Walter Long. E 


: Mr. Hanbuty. 

Mr. Curzon, . 

Mr. St. John Byodrick. 
Mr. Gerald Bal bur, 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Sir J. E. Gorst. |, 
Sir W. H. Walrond. 


.» Mr, W, E. Macartney. -. 


..Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
. Mr. Jesse Collings. ' i 
Earl of Selborne, 


Mr, 1. W. Russell, 

Mr. Powell Williams. ' : 
Sir Richard Webster: ` 
Earl of Pembroke. - 
Earl of Lathom. 

Earl of Onslow, 

Duke of Portland. 
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` Parliament was dissolved on 'the 8th July, and the election’, 


which commenced immediately, have resulted in ‘a net gain 
“of ninety seats by the ‘Unionist Party, representing a transfer 
„Of some 263,000. votes, and giving them a majority in the 
* House of, 152, the ‘Sepatatists thus’ sustaining the most ctush- 
sing defeat suffered by any political party since the General 
. Election of 1832.. 

“In London 54 Unionists have been returned, against only. 3 
‘ Separátists ; ; Great-Britain, as a whole, has returned 390 
. Unionists, ‘against 177  Separatists; England alone 3408 
“Unionists, Against 116 Separatists ; Wales alone 22 Separatists, 
against. .8 _ Unionists ; Scotland 39 Separatists, against 33 
Unionists ; Ireland 82 "Separatists, against 21. Unionists, 

The composition of: the new House is made up as follows :— 
Conservatives 340; ;Liberal- Unionists, 71; Radicals - 37 Z 
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-Anti-Parnellites; 70; : Parnellites 12; the "Consérvatives thus 
ania ‘a majority: of ten over all óther- parties 'cotii- 
ined 

Among late Ministers and vebdosn or siotortots Gen 
iwho have lost their seats, aré Mr. John Morley ; Mr, Shaw 
Lefevre; Mr. Arnold Morley ; Sir Edward Reed ; Mr: George 
‘Russell; Mr. A. S. Brand; Mr, H. W. Lawson : Mr. Cony- 
‘beare.; Mr. Seymour Keay ; 3 Mr. Caine’; Mr. George Howell’; 
Mr. Cremer ; ; Mr. Keer Hardie ; Sir George Newnes and Mr. 
Dadabhai Naorojee. But the ‘most’ significant ‘of all the 
-Separatist defeats was, that of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Derby, for whom, however, a safe seat was subsé- 
.quently found by the retirement of Mr. Warmington in West 
Monmouthshire, One of the surprises of the elections was the 

f return of Mr. M. M. Bhownuggree, the Indian Unionist candi- 
` 'date for Bethnal Green, by a "majority of 160 over the late 
‘member, Mr. George Howell. 

Though it was generally anticipated on both sides that they 
would obtain a majority, the magnitude of the victory actually 
-achieved by them has taken even the Unionists themselves by 
surprise. The Times, on the very eve of the contest, did not 
.venture to calculate on æ ‘majority of-more. than "io or 60. 
-The cause of so remarkable a revulsion of popular feeling hàs 
“naturally furnished food for much speculation. Among the 
Separatists the disposition is to attribute it mainly to a coii 
spiracy between the Church and the publicans ; and they 1 uttei- 
- ly ‘repudiate the idea that it can be regarded as in any way fa 

, ‘verdict against Home Rule. In the. former view there is‘a 

‘grain, and only a grain, of truth; the latter, in’ one aspect, is 

-far from wholly wrong. The Welsh Disestablishmént Bill has 

' no doubt done something, arid the Local Option Bill more, ‘to 

“swell the Unionist majority ; but the Church and the licenséd 

‘ victualler were so generally supported.the Unionists at'the last 

“election, that it is doubtful whether any possible transfer of votes 

"in these quarters would alone have sufficed even to extinguish 

the Separatist majority. A multitude of' elements, ' no doubt, 
contributed to the result ; but, on the whole, it is probably ' less ' 

`a condemnation of any. "particular item 'in the programme of 

the.late Government, than a protest ágainst its utter failure to 

. accomplish anything useful. The ^ Ireland: blocks the way” 

i policy was one which, unless it was attended by immediate 

t ‘success, was doomed inevitably, as time went on, to alienate 

:all but the most bigoted supporters of ‘the late | ‘Ministry, 

UTo. expect the people of England, the bulk of whom probably 

care very little about Home Rule one way or the other, to ġo 

` without useful and much needed legislation for an indefinite 

i number of years, in ofder to wear down opposition 'to “it, 
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was to.show à lack of knowledge of human nature" which, 
in so calculating a statesman as Mr. Gladstone, is positively 
startling, The situation was not improved when for , this 
policy .was substituted that of “filing up: thé cup," by 
passing through the  House.of Commons bill .after.. bill 
-which, it was known the Lords would reject, in order to raiseia 
tempest that should sweep. the obstruction away. -Had the 
.elements. responded ‘to the provocation, all might have: been 
“well for the time being, and the Ministry, instead of being sent 
“about, their business, might haye been strengthened for fresh 
endeavours, . But when, for all the-emptyings of the Ministerial 
-windbags, not a leaf stirred, it is not to-be wondered at-that the 
-people declined to assist any longer, with empty stomachs, at a 
Marce which might otherwise have gone on till the crack er 
doom. 

z The. situation. is admirably described “by the yate of an 
'able article in the current number of the Edinburgh Review. 
“For three years past," he, says, “ the Parliamentary record ‘has 
* been, a miserable one. Failure on the part of the House of 
"Commons to.perform the duties which the country expects of it, 
vas the great council of thé realm, has been: conspicuous. It has 
„shown itself incapable of doing its ewn legislative work, or .of 
giving strength and confidence to the Executive Government. 
Never did a House of. Commons live in such perpetua] dread .of 
.& general election. Wearily, yet assiduously, it toiled on at the 
.Work the Government asked it to perform. At the request of 
the. Government all business, other than its own, was abandoned, 
“and night after night, and month after month, the represen- 
tatives of the people were kept marching through the division 
. lobbies, and recording majorities.of an almost-fractional magni- 
tude .in favour of far-reaching propositions which. were never 
_ destined or expected to become law, Still the Government of 
„Failure was kept,in office. Whilst, however, the legislative 
projects of the Government were at a standstill, and the energies 
.of the House of Commons were consumed in the performance 
of this kind of parliamentary goose-step, the political Susan 

‘outside Parliament was steadily changing." 
The .general.character of the domestic policy of the new 
. Government is sufficiently indicated in the speeches delivered 
«. during the crisis by Lord Salisbury, Mr, Balfour, Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Chamberlain., ; 
| Speaking in the House of Lords, immediately before the 
, prorogation, Lord Salisbury, after commenting on the long 
.vista of revolutionary changes with which the Radical deaders 
were threatening the country, remarked :—  . 
“The energies of Parliament would be more beneficently 
"directed to the solution of pressing .problems -connected -with 
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the' deoti state of agriculture, thé overcrowding. of our 
large :towns through the constant influx of the rural . labourers, 
and the distress entailed on masses of deserving working people 
by. the vicissitudes ‘of trade. Good work might further be 
done by inducing our citizens to become freeholders of their 
own dwellings, thus adding to the stability.of the Constitution, 
while strengthening the foundatións of national. prosperity; 
The new Government, while avoiding all ambitious pro- 
grammes and subversive projects, would ‘do. their utmost to 
alleviate the misery and mitigate the lot of many millions of 
their fellow-countrymen." 

* We think, ".said Mr. Balfour, in his address to his consti: 
tuents, referring to the subversive projects of the late Minis, 
try, “ the timé of Parliament cannot be worse. employed 
than in thus carrying out these revolutionary designs. or better 
employed than in furthering legislative changes which may 
perhaps excite less controversy, but touch more nearly .the 
daily life of the people. Without entertaining unreasonable 
' hopes as to the.good which Acts of Parliament are able to. 
accomplish, we hold that there is sufficient to be done, both in 
town and country, both in Great Britain and in Ireland, to 
tax all the energies of that Legislature. The better housing 
‘of the working classes, the encouragement of the freehold 
occupancy, the amelioration.of the lot of the aged poor, the 
‘protection of agriculthral tenants in their improvements, the 
preservation of voluntary schools, the provision of compensa- 
tiou to injured working men, the easing of the heavy burdens 
under which British agriculture is in.danger of sinking, and 
the opening of markets for British industry are some of the 
‘subjects on which the labour .of a Unionist Government and 
.of the Unionist party may well be expended, In respect to 
;some of them much may, I believe, be done, and should you 

‘return us to power we must strenuously endeavour to do it, 
* You may depend,” said Mr. Goschen, adressing a meeting at 
Norwich “on the untiring efforts of the Unionist -Government 
:to labour assiduously in the ever-widening field of such. practi- 
. cal legislation and social reforms as :marked the activity of 
-Lord Salisbury's last administration, and in. the pursuance of 
these objects a Unionist majority will eschew those appeals to 
«the antagonism of classes, those attacks, on property as the 
enemy rather than the ally of labour, that invasion of. indivi; 
-dual rights, which characterised so much of the -language as 
well as of the proposals of the last Government .and -their 
‘friends. .By them.the solidity of the .interests of the . various 
«sections of the community was constantly ignored, the ex- 
‘dstence of the great middle class too often forgotten and their 
:wishes:set aside... . . .. . n eT 
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: In questions affecting London, the late majority and their 
leaders invariably supported the most aggressive policy of: the 
London County Council. No scheme in their eyes appeared 
too’ costly, no prospective burdens on the rate-payers tod > 
heavy, to justify the interposition of Parliament. They were * 
always prepared simply to register the decision of the 
Progressists in the Council. . ; 

- * While I shall strenuously support, if returned to Parlia- 
ment, the rigid enforcement of sanitary laws, a continued im- 
provement in the housing of the poor; and enlightened action 

in generally meeting the growing wants of the metropolis, I 
'shall not forgot that there is a limit to the burdens which can 
‘equitably be placed upon the rates. ` ` NE 

: “ The continued existence of voluntary .schools, due to the 
persistent. effort of the Conservative party and to the private 
liberality of men belonging to various religious denominations; 
have preventd the imposition of yet more formidable ‘charges ~ 
von local resources than those which they already have to bear, 
From all points of view, I regard the protection of these 
‘schools as a question of the highest importance,” - : 

t Mr. Chamberlain, Speaking at Canterbury, said :— 

Y “©The policy of the. Government was to promote temperance 
without ruining the publicans, to secure for the working classes 
the protection to which they were entitled, and to elevate 
their position without destroying the industries on which their 
livelihood depended. They wanted to complete the system 
‘of local government in London without making everything . 
dependent on a great, overgorged, centralizing bureaucracy. , 
They hoped to do something for the improvement of work- — 
ing-class dwellings, and to assist in making better provision for 
the aged. and industrious poor. They would also make a 
Serious effort to deal comprehensively with the question of 
employers'liability. Between such a policy as this, and the 
programme of the destructive party, it was for the constituen- 
-cies to choose.” SE nat T , 
: Sir' Michael Hicks Béach, speaking at Bristol, observed that 
the.whole question of Jocal taxation would receive the careful. 
consideration of the Government, with a view to its equalisa- ` 
tion. ts i l 
* In the department of foreign policy, a-heavy task ‘awaits ‘the 
new Ministry. The.Armenian question which has reached an 
cute stage; the settlement of our relations with France: in + 
‘Africa and on the Burmo-Chinese frontier; the stepsito be ~ 
taken to obtain satisfaction from China for the recent outrages 
oi: Missionaries in that country, and the policy tobe adopted by 
England: in future eventualities in the far East, are all: questions 
which call for immediate attention and resolite: treatment; 
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while theré is every indication that serious "trouble is-looining 
‘in the near future in connexion with. the British- occupation af 
‘Egypt. . 

í Oae of the first acts of the new Government has Beak the 
reversal of the policy of their predecessors with regard to Chitral. 

K^ From the blue-book which has just been published, ‘it appears 
that:on the 8th-May; the Government of India reported: that 
they were unanimously in favour of retaining à British garrison 
in Chitral, and keeping the road open ;-but Mr. Fowler, of the 
13th June, telegraphed that he did not concur with- the Govern- 
ment of India, and directed them to.evacuate Chitral as soon as 
arrangements could be made for ‘its future administration. 
‘That decision was not absolutely inconsistent with the occupa 
tion of the State for an indefinite period ; but it amounted to a 
repudiation of all intention of prolonging, ‘or perpetuating it for 
stratigical purposes. ` Lord Salisbury has boldly . accepted the 
latter responsibility, and decided that Chitral shall be perma- 

penently held by a moderate British garrison, and arrangements 
be made with the Khan of Dir aud the tribes to maintain: and 
protect the direct road thither, Until such ‘arrangements: can 
be carried out, a sufficient force will remain in the country for 
the purpose, and the rest of the expedition are being with- 
drawn asrapidly as possible. Lord Salisbury is:reported to 
have declared that the adoption of this policy will be attended 
by no addition to our military expenditure ; and, though this 
may not be literally trué, no doubt there will be an important 
set off to. any burden it may entail, in the shape of a reduction 
of the very costly garrison of Gilgit. 

., Immediately before the vote which decided the fall of Lord 
"Rosebery’s Ministry, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman announced 
that, on the rst October, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge would relinquish his position as Commander-in- Chief, 
and that Her Majesty's Government had determined on re- 
forming the War Office on the main lines of the Report of the 
‘Hartington Commission, and it has since been further announc- 
ed that the Office of Commander-in- Chief has been conferred 
ón Lord Wolseley. 

The chief features in the new scheme for the organisation 
-of the Department are, that the Commander-in-Chief will comè 
mand the forces at home and abroad, issue all army orders, 
hold inspections, atid be responsible for commissions, promo- 
tions, appointments, honours and rewards. He will be thé 

k ptincipal adviser of the Secretary of State for War, and, together 
with the heads of the Military Departments, will act as a’ Board 
for the discussion of matters referred.to it by that functionary. 
All promotions and appointments above the rank of' Major 
will be submitted to the Board. ; 
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; "The appointment- of Lord George Hamilton as ‘Secretary of 
‘State for India, taken inconnexion with the speech he made 
in the course of the debate in the House of Commons on the 
‘subject, on the 21st February last, has not unnaturally given 
rise to. grave-apprehensions in this country, lest the new Ministry 
‘should take an early: opportunity of reversing the policy of^ E 
their.predecessors in the matter of the cotton duties; and 
these apprehensions have been, in some measure, confirmed 
by the statement made -by the Secretary of State on the 21st 
August, in reply. to a question of the Hon'ble: E; .Stanhope, 
to the ‘effect that he had received a memorial from the Lanca- 
shire mill-owners against the duties, which would be sent to 
the Government of India, that they might state their:side of 
the case. Being. further asked whether the Government’ in- 
tended to repeal.the duties, Lord George Hamilton referred the 
‘questioner to the speech already mentioned,.and added that lie 
cought not to be. expected to give an opinion on the subject, 
till the Government of India had.had an opportunity of fully 
. Stating their views.. — . 

In view of the unsatisfactory nature. of the replies reeded. í 
from the Sultan's Government to the demands ‘of the Powers 
with. reference to the administration of Armenia, a second 
great public meeting was held on the 6th August "at Chester, 
the Duke:of Westminster presiding, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the position and urging on the Government the.necessity 
of decisive- action. A powerful, but, of the whole, exceeding- 
ly moderate: speech was -made an the occasion by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, while advocating moderation in the demands 
preférred, insisted strongly on the Gecesstty. for coercion if: USE 
Avere not complied with. 
iT for one,” he said, “ for- the sake of avoiding other coms 
plications, ‘would’ rejoice if the Government of Turkey would 
come to its senses; if only men like Fuad Pacha -and.Ali 
Pacha, who were in the Government of Turkey after the Crimean 
War, ‘could be raised from the dead, and could .inspire-the 
Ottoman policy with their spirit and - their principles; That :is, 
in my opinion, what we ought all to desire, .and though. it 
would be infinitely more agreeable to all of.us to acquit Turkey, 
than to: find her guilty of these terrible charges, yet if we have 
the smallest regard for humanity,- if we attach :any good:-faith 
to treaties, if we are sensible at all of what is due to our.own 
honour after the steps which have been taken within the last 
twelve or eighteen :months, we must interpose. We must ‘be 
careful- to demand no more than what is just, but, at least, as 
much as is necessary. We must be determined that, by the: help 
of God, so far as-depends upon us, that.which.is necessary 
and that which is just, shall be doné, whether .there be :resist» . 
ance, or whether there be none,” 
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TA ‘resolution | was "passed: by-the meeting — That this: meet- 
ting expresses its conviction that Her Majesty’s Government 
will bave the cordial support of thé entire nation, without dis- 
tinction. of party, in any measures which it may: adopt for 
securing.to the people of Turkish Armehia such reforms in 
the administration .of, that province, as shall prové effective 
Guarantees for the safety .of life, honour, religion. and . property, 
and that no reforms can be effective which are not placed under 
the continuous control of the Great Powers of Europe." 

The làtest information as to the attitude of the Turkish 
"Government is that, while it has acknowledged the necessity 
of reforms, and consented to entrust their execution ‘to the 
High ‘Commissioner, Shakir Pasha, and to ‘give him a ‘free 
hand, it is determined to resist the demand of Great Britain, 
that the’ ‘administration of the province shall be under European 
supervision and control. Such control, however, is regarded 
by. Her Majesty's Government as indispensable, and there is 
every’ reason to believe that in this, it is supported by the óther 
Powers, which have returnéd unfavourable answers to an appeal 
. made to them by the Porte, to get thein to induce Great Bri- 

tain to modify her demands. There is little doubt that, should 
the Sultan persist in his present attitude, armed occupation 
of Armenia will follow.. 
' The latest news from Madagascar is that the French have 
captured Andriba, which was evacuated by the Hovas, with 
the loss of only one man killed and three woundéd. The 
sickness and mortality among the troops are, however, reported 
to be appalling. . 

, As far as the relations between China and Japan ate con- 
terned, the position in'the Far East is practically unchanged. 
The negotiations between the two Powers for the evacuation 

of Port Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula have been brought 
to a conclusion, China, undertaking to pay an additional in- 
demnity of £7, 500,000 ‘for the retrocession of the territory. 
The greater part of the Japanese forces have been withdrawn 
from the Peninsula, and the fortifications of Port Arthur are 
being dismantled preliminarily to its evacuation. ‘Wei-hai-Wei 
is apparently to be retained as security for the payment of the 
indemnity ; and the Japanese are reported to be strengthening 
their hold on the Corea with a view to future eventualities in 
that quarter, where.a conflict with Russia is regarded as, sooner 
of later, inevitable, A new aspect has, at the same time, 
‘been given to the situation by the agreements and treaties 
entered ‘into’ by China with Russia, on the one hand, and 
France, on the other. Ostensibly with the view of: facilitating 
the evacuation of Liaotung Peninsula, Russia has guaranteed 
a loan of sixteen millions sterling to ‘China, which has been 
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raised .mainly in Paris, on the. security , of the Customs, on 
which she obtains a first, lien after existing creditors; . Thoug 
it is officially stated that Russia has no, ulterior objéct in this, 
‘transaction, out of which she makes a considerable’ profit, the 
general belief i is, that it is the price for concessions of an im- 
portant character, including, probably, the right to divert the 
‘Siberian railway through Chinese territory to some port Which 

‘will remain open during the winter months. 

' Of moré immediate importance to England are the çon- 
cessions which France has succeeded in obtaining from China’ 
in return for her assistance in inducing the Japanese to retire, 
from the mainland. The following is said to be the substance 
of-the treaty which ‘has been concluded - between the, two 
"Poweis : — 

‘Clause 1 giants to France the right to maintain a x Corisular 
Agent at Tien-heng. Clause 2 opéns up Lung-chau, in the 
province of’ Kwang-si, north of Lang Son, to. French and: 
_Anamite trade. It “also renders Hoi-hau an’ open port,. ‘and 
‘gives. France the right to maintain a Consul there. "By 
‘Clause 3 Szu-mao-ting, situated between the Me-kong and 
‘the Nam Tay, north-north-west of Luang-Prabang, will be 
Opened to tradé, and French subjects will be authorized | tà 
settle there and to arrfange for the transport of. merchandisé 
by the Lo-so and Me-kong rivers, and by the route known às 
the ‘Maridarin route, Clause 4 contains provisions for a reduc- 
Aion of Customs, dues... Clause 5 deals with the working of 
the mines in the three provinces of Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, and 

un-nan, and gives French engineers a right of priority. It alsa 
gives France the right to extend the network of Anamite: rail 
ways. Clause 6 gives France the right to establish telegraphic 
communication with Szu-mao-ting and Muang Hun. ‘Tariffs 
‘must be fixed according to the Convention of Chifu. Clauses 
Zi and 8 contain special tráding stipulations. 

‘In addition. fo, these important, concessions and privileges, 
it. is. understood that China has. ceded to Francé two out of 
the ‘twelve districts constitüting the Staté of Keng- -hung, 
which was made over by Great Britain to China last year, on 
the condition. that China, would cede no portion of it.to any 
other Power without first obtaining her consent. This isa breach 
of the recent Convention which it would be impossible for Eng- 
land, under any circumstances, to ignore, and which is rendered 
more important by the strained state of her rélations with. France, 
‘and the fact that thé districts said to have.béen ceded are the 
key of Yunaü,, It is stated that Lord Salisbury has lodged 
‘a formal protest against itat Pekin, . = . 

ü In the meantime. events have occurred in China which call 


a 


» 
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been made the subject of a peremptory demand for satisfaction 
on the part of Great Britain, The weakening of the central 
authority in the provinces has been followed by a recrudes- 
cence of the latent hostility to foreigners, and especially to 
missionary enterprise ; and a series of violent, and in several 
cases murderous, outrages have been perpetrated against the 
missionaries in the provinces ‘of Szechuang and Fohkien. 

In the former province, where the mob are said to have been’ 
instigated, or at all events encouraged, by the late Viceroy the 
notorious Lin Ping Chang, the missionaries have been expelled 
from the cities of Kiung Chau, Yachau, Kiating, Sing Chin, 
Sinfu, Pingshan, Luchau, in which places all foreign property 
has been destroyed ; but no lives appear to have been taken. 
In Fohkien, where the outbreak was the work of the Society 
-of Vegetarians, a terrible massacre of British Missionaries, in 
which neither age nor sex was spared, has occurred at Whasang, 
near Kuching. Similar riots have also taken place in the 

neighbourhood of Foochow, where the houses of the foreign 
residents have been burnt, and the chapel, school-house and 
American mission wrecked, and at Fatshan, near Canton, where 
the British and American missions were attacked and the 
hospitals demolished, 

Lord Salisbury has demanded a decree, which has been 
granted by the Pekin Government, for the death of the authors 
of the massacres, and a’ commission of enquiry, consisting of 
the British and American Consuls, an American Naval Officer 
and three Missionaries, under a Chinese prefect, has been des- 
patched to the spot, and has already made numerous arrests 
and convicted several of the offenders. ' 

A formidable Mahomedan rebellion has also broken out in 
the Province of Kansuh, and is reported to be spreading, 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 15th August. 

Her Majesty, in her speech from the Throne, which was 
read by the Lord Chancellor, said: “I have recgived commu- 
nications from the Foreign Powers, which assure me of a con- 
tinuance of their goodwill. No complication has arisen in any 
quarter caiculated to endanger the peace of Europe, and I trust 

that the peace concluded between China and Japan will be 
enduring. 1 have observed strict neutrality, and taken no action 
in -respect thereto, except such as appeared likely to favour 
the termination of the war. I deeply regret the atrocious out- 

y rages on English missionaries in the province of Fukien, where 
_the Chinese Government are taking active measures, which I 
hope will result in the effective punishment of the murderers 

and all persons in any degree responsible for them.” Alluding 

to the troubles in Armenia, Her Majesty said: “They have 

been attended with horrors which have moved the indignation 
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of all Christian nations in Europe, and of the English people ` 


especially, and Her Majesty anxiously awaits the’ decision ‘of 
the Sultan regarding reform in that quarter, jointly suggested 


by the British, French, and Russian ambassadors’ as being . 


"necessary to prevent a recurrence of constant disorder." Con- 
sidering the season of the year, Her Majesty said that it would 
probabiy be found more convenient to defer, until another 
session, the consideration of any important legislative mea- 
sures, except those necessary to provide for administrative 
charges. ` 

The address in reply`was voted on the 21st, after.a motion 
by Mr, Redmond, demanding a statement of the Irish policy 
of the Government had been rejected by a majority of 130, 
and on the 19th idem, a motion, giving Government the whole 
time of the House for the remainder of the session, was voted 
by a majority of 148. 

In India the period under notice has been more than 
usually uneventful, the chief incident of importance being the 
‘passing of the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Bill, after consider- 
able modification at the hands of the Select Committee, The 
measure, if worked wth proper caution, is likely to be pro- 
ductive of very beneficial results ; but it is open to two 
grave objections. One is that, while the works to be under- 
taken are for the benefit of the entire population of the 
province, their cost is imposed exclusively on the landed 
interest ; and the other is that, though this is the case, the 
power of determining what works shall be undertaken is 
vested mainly in the District Boards, in which the landed 
interest is very inadequately represented. 

An important Bill has been introduced into the Legislative 
Council at Simla for the purpose, ostensibly, of giving effect to 
certain of the recommendations of the late Commission for the 
Improvement of the Jury system in India, The main object of 
the Bill is to epable the Judge in Sessions cases to require the 
Jury to return a verdict on special facts, instead of, or supple- 
mentary to, a general verdict of guilty or not guilty, and 
also to facilitate references to the High Court in cases in 
which the Judge disagrees from the verdict returned. Another 
measure of some importance, affecting the Mahomedan com- 
munity, which has been introduced in the Viceregal Council, 
is the Pilgrim Ships Bill, for regulating the conditions under 


which pilgrims shall be carried by sea from British Indian | 
ports. The Bill which has been introduced under the orders ` 


of the Secretary of State, for the purpose of bringing the 
regulations on the subject into conformity with the conditions 
laid down by the recent Convention at Paris, is creating 


considerable dissatisfaction among the Mahomedans, on the' 
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ground that cértain of the new restrictions are of a needlessly 
vexatious character, and will add largely to the cost of the 
voyage ; and the justice of thése contentions is, to a large 
extent, admitted by the Government of India, which, though - 
technically a party to the Convention, had no proper ‘oppor- 
tunity of placing its views before the Conference. 

It is officially announced that Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
has been appointed to succeed Sir Charles Elliott in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. 


September 8th, 1895. 
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Annual Report on ps Police Administration of the Town of 
Caleutta and its Suburbs for the year 1894. By the Hon’BLE 
SIR JOHN LAMBERT, K.C.LE., Commissioner of Police, Cal- 


cutta. Calcutta: Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press, 


1895. 

HE total number of offences, cognizable and non-cogni- 
zable, reported in the town of Calcutta and its suburbs 
during 1894, was 54,526. i 

There has, however, been an increase of 4,960 cases in the 
town and 1,772 in the suburbs, or 6,732 cases in all. Of 
this increase, 6,044 fall under the class of miscellaneous 
offences, viz, street offences, 1,163; cruelty to animals, 
2,272 ; municipal prosecutions, 2,274; and offences under the 
Hackney Carriage Act, 1,066, while 688 only come under the 
Penal Code. 

The total number of cases tried in the town and suburbs 
during the year was 42,559, of which 32,968 ended in convic- 
tion. Out of 27,513*cognizable cases sent up by the police, 
convictions were obtained ine25,707, or 934 per cent. ; while 
out of 1,549 cognizable cases taken up by the Magistrates 
direct, convictions were obtained only in 662, or 427 per cent. 

Property to the value of Rs. t ,93,787 was stolen in the town 
and suburbs during the year, as compared with Rs. 1,27,776 in 
the previous year; and Rs. 1,25,215 worth, or 68 14 per cent. 
was recovered, against Rs. ‘92,938, or 72' 73 per cent, in the pre- 
vious year. 

There were nine casés of murder during the year, or the 
same number as in 1893. In two cases the offenders were trans- 

. ferred to other districts for trial; in two other cases the mur- 
derers committed suicide, and in the five remaining cases, four 
offenders were hanged, and one was transported for life. There 
were four cases of culpable homicide, three of which resulted in 
conviction ; in the fourth case, the second officer of a vessel 
was charged with having caused the death of the ship’s boy by 
along course of ill-treatment on the high seas, but was dis- 
charged on the evidence of the ship’s doctor that the boy died 
of meningitis brought on by malarial fever. 

Sir John Lambert describes how a new form of fraud, which 
has appeared of recent years in Calcutta, viz, cheating by bogus 
firms, is practised. The proprietors of these swindling esta- 
blishments are all Bengalis, who adopt the names of European 
firms. They advertise widely in remote parts of the country 
stating that their terms are cash, and giving, in some cases, a 
fictitious address, and in other cases the private address of one 

of the conspirators, arrangements being made with the local 


E 
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post-office to keep all letters and money-orders till called for. 

The total loss of property from fires during the year is esti- 
mated at Rs. 8,84,976, as compared with Rs, 6,10,524 in 1893. 
Four fires occurred in which property worth over a lakh was 
lost —one on board the flat Bannu, laden with jute, one at the 
Hydraulic Jute Press at Chitpore, and two at the Howrah 
Mills, Sibpur, in buildings filled with jute. The most .serious 
of these was that at the Hydraulic Jute Press at Chitpore, 
whereby property to the value of Rs. 2,27,002 was destroyed. 
Three lives were lost at fires during the year. 

The total strength of the police force was 2,889, against 2,873 
in 1893, an increase of 16 men having been made in the Gov- 
ernment guards, 

During the past year 405 persons, arrested for -offences , 
against property, whose antecedents were unknown to the 
local police, were anthropometrically measured, and previous 
convictions thereby traced against 31 of them, 

The number of Honorary Magistrates who attended one or 
more sittings of the Bench was 88, and the average number of 
sittings of these Magistrates was 13, as compared with 11'6 in 
the preceding year. Exclusive of municipal cases, 1,159 cases 
were transferred to the Bengh Magistrates, 934 to Honorary, 
Magistrates sitting singly, and I case was taken up by the 
Honorary Magistrates voluntarily, making a total of 2,004 cases. 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate again bears testimony 
to the excellent services rendered by the Honorary Magistrates 
of Calcutta, and remarks that their efficiency would be greatly 

enhanced if the Courts would always sit punctually at the 
appointed hour, and timely notice were sent in case of their 
being unable to attend. He at the same time records his 
‘thanks to twenty-four Magistrates who have attended to com- 
plete a Bench at a moment's notice. 





General Report on the Survey of India Department, administered 
under the Government of India during 1893-94. Prepared 
under the direction of COLONEL SIR HENRY R. THUILLIER, 
KCLE, RE, Surveyor-General of India. Calcutta : Office of 
the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 1895. 


es field operations during the year under review were 

carried on by twenty parties (of which two were double 
. parties) and four small detachments. The various classes of 
‘work on which they were engaged are shown below :— 


Class of work. Number of parties Number of detach- 
employed. ments employed, 
I1, Trigonométrical 5s fs 
2, Topographical 3 2 


3. Forest (excluding the Impe- 
rial Forest Survey Branch) 4 tee 
4. Cadastral xi d is 6 (two double) 2 
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$. Traverse E m t 
6. Scientific v X 3 
7. Geographical ... x 2 
' Total  .. 20 4 


The aggregate atea surveyed on all scales during the year under 
report was 127,477 square miles, against a total of 104,711 
square miles in 1892-93. These figures do notinclude thetraverse 
operations carried on in the Central Provinces as a basis for field 
surveys under the Settlement Department, or the? skeleton 
survey of village boundaries in Bengal, These two operations 
covered a further total area of 3,572 square miles in 1893- 1894, 
and of 3,563 square miles in the preceding year. 

' The party which has been employed during the past three 
years on trigonometrical surveys extended the principal 
triangulation northwards in Upper Burma over a direct distance 
of go miles, besides carrying a secondary series of triangles over 
7o miles along the coast south-eastwards from Karachi. 

. The present report includes for the first time an account of 
the operations of the Forest Survey Branch, which is under the 
administration of the Inspector-General of Forests, and under 
the superintendence of Deputy Superintendent of the Survey 
of India Department. During the year the Branch surveyed 

1,433 square miles of forest proper, situated in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, Oudh, and Burma, as well as of 287 square 
miles of non-forest land in Bashahr (Punjab). 

It is understood from the Inspector-General of Forests that 
these forest màps meet all forest requirements both in accuracy 
of detail and in neatness of execution. Under these circum- 
'stances the Government of India do not consider it necessary to 
provide for more costly supervision. 

The value of the extra-departmental work done in the Photo- 
graphic and Lithographic offices decreased from Rs. 91,118 to 
Rs. 71,141, owing to a smaller demand. On the other hand, 
the value of original maps and drawings increased from 
Rs. 81,128. to Rs. 98,760, The quality of the work executed 
under Colonel Waterhouse's supervision maintained its high 
standard of excellence. Two specimens of photo-etching^ 
given in the report as a frontispiece and at page 118, are ad- 
mirable specimens of what the department can do in the way of 
artistic finish ; while the map work, for accuracy and clearness, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The demands on the Mathematical Instrument office for 
scientific instruments were considerably less than in 1891-92 
and 1892-93 ;. but there was a larger outturn of workin the 
shape of repairs. 

Pages 16 and 17 contain a summary of the operations of the 
Department for the nine years during which it has been under 
- the administration of Colonel Sir Henry Thuillier, R. E, who 
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“has recently retired from the office of Surveyor General of India. 
During that period the area covered by Cadastral, Forest, 
Topographical and Geographical surveys, aggregated 844,218 
square miles. The surveys of 17 cities and towns, including 
Calcutta; have also been mapped on various large scales,; while 
93,694 square miles of traverse surveys, and 25,140 square 
. miles of principal and secondary triangulation, have been com- 
pleted during the same period. Upper Burma has been added 
to the Geographical map of India; the latitude and longitude 
observations have been completed ; the system of tidal observa- 
tions and predictions has been largely extended ; and a double 
line of spirit levelling has been carried over a distance of more 
than 4,000 miles. The Governor-General in Council has already 
taken occasion to express his sense of tbe value of Colonel 
Thuillier’s services. : 


Report on the Legal Affairs of the Government of Bengal for 
the year 1894-95. Calcutta: Printed at the Bengal Secre- 
tariat Press. 1895. d 


HIS report was due on the 15th May, but it was not re- 
ceived till the 24th June. The Legal Remembrancer 
again adverts to the difficulty ef submitting it in time. 
The subjoined figures give the results of Government litiga- 
tion in all the Civil Courts of Bengal during 1894-95 :— 


Decided in favour of Government ss 95173 
Decided against Government ie we 50 
E Compromised, remanded, or withdrawn e 25 
Percentage in favour of Government .. e 775 


Excluding cases under the Land Acquisition Act, the figures 
are as under i— i 


Decided in favour of Government tee ve 148 
Decided against Government E 4 49 
Compromised, remanded, or withdrawn e 23 
Percentage in favour of Government .., e 75/1 


The following shows the results of Court of Wards’ litigation 
during the year in all Courts :— f 


Decided in favour of Court of Wards ... eee 1,561 
Decided against ditto vee e 215 
Compromiséd, remanded, or withdrawn we 49 
Percentage in favour of Court of Wards .. 878 


The following figures show the extent to which decretal 
amounts due to Goverment have been realised in 1894-95. 
Amount under realisation ws ss e 34,26 
Amount realised during the year wa se 6,084 
Percentage of recovery ans see E 173 

The net balance outstanding at the close of the year was 

Rs. 27,1604. Since 1891-92, when the percentage of recovery 

was 45°25, there has been a very marked falling off in the rea- 

lisation effected. The Legal Remembrancer submitted a pro- 
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posal to Government for appointing a special officer for the ` 


purpose of realising the arrears, and he has dwelt at some 


length in this report upon the necessity of adopting fresh mea- * 


surés, 


The subjoined' figures show the amount of Wards’ decrees - 


realised during the year under review :— 


Amount under realisation ...^ vad we 8,383,083 
Amount realised during the year te eee 1,541,139 
Percentage of recovery wos ive 17 It. 


: In the Burdwan Raj Estate, ‘out ofa falo of Rs. 2,322,222, 
only Rs. 68,670 were realised ; while in the Tikari Raj Estate, 
- out of a balance of Rs. 3,18,870, only Rs. 48,758 were realised 
during the year. A list of 11 other estates has been given in 
which the realisations have been exceptionally unsatisfactory. 





Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1894. 


By Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel D. W. D. Comins, Inspec- 


tor-General of Jails, Bengal. Calcutta: Printed at the Ben-- 


gal Secretariat Press. 1895. 


HE chief administrative event of the year was the passing 
of the Prisons Act and Prisoners’ Act in the Supreme 
Legislative Council, and the revision of the Jail Code. . 

The most important statistic is that which shows the number 
of persons sentenced to imprisonment, and admitted direct to 
jail, year by year. The Lieutenant-Governor observes with 
satisfaction, that the decrease in this figure, which began in 
1893, has been maintained in 1894, and thereis some reason to 
connect this decrease, as well as the previous. jobredae) with the 
price of food grains. 

Out of the 36,178 convicts admitted direct into jail during 
the year, 20,719, or 5727 per cent, were Hindus, 13,702, or 
3787 per cent, Muhammadans, and ” 369, or 1'02 per cent, 
Christians. The number of juveniles, under 16 years of age 
admitted to jail was 478, against 458 in 1893. The reformatory 
schools at Alipore and Hazaribagh remained full throughout 
the year. The total number of female convicts admitted direct 
to jail was 1,444, as compared with 1,510, and 1,484 in 1893 and 
1892 respectively. 

The number of escapes among convicts fell from 26 in 1893 
to 21 in 1894. Of these, 8 were from district jails, 2 from inter- 


mediate jails, and rr from subsidiary jails. Ten prisoners | 


‘escaped from inside and 11 from outside the jails, as compared 
with 12 and 14, the figures for 1893. 
The convict officers, of whom, on an average, 939 were male 
and 13 female prisoners, are reported to have been of the 
greatest assistance in the preservation of discipline. The new 
mark rules, which give effect to one of the. proposals made by 
the Jail Committee, came into force on the 1st January 1894. 
The innovation made by these rulés is that they reduce the 
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limit of sentence rendering a prisoner eligible for remission by 
marks, from two, years to one year, l 

- The Government is glad to-notice that the system of giving 
relief to destitute prisoners, on release, from the Claude Martin 
Fund, was worked with care and success, and that 1,103 prison- 
ers were relieved in this way from a sum of Rs, 2,500 placed at 
the. Inspector-General’s disposal. Besides this, all prisoners 
receive, on their release from jail, a sum graduated according to 
the distance of their homes, to support them on.the way, 

` Taking together all three heads of controllable expenditure, 
viz, * diet, "' hospital charges," and “ clothing," the average . 
cost per prisoner was Rs. 34-11-6,.compared with Rs, 31-13-15 | 
‘in 1893.and Rs. 33-1 in 1892; 

The average daily number of prisoners sentenced to labour on 
working days was 15,900, as compared with 16,219 in the pre- 
vious year, The net cash earnings for the year were Rs. 4,90,536, 
showing a very satisfactory increase over the figure for the 
previous year (Rs, 3,81,086) The following table compares: 
the average earnings per prisoner sentenced to labour in central 
jails for the last two years :— ? 


e 1894 1893. 

: S. A Rs. A + 
Presidency "- n Co.» dI2 7 121 I4 
Buxar s S vee e» 51 6 51 6. 
Alipore ... - "e we — 40 2 32 5 i 
Bhagalpur T Ed e 24 5 21 IO 
‘Midnapore win a "m » 20 O 24 2 
Rampur Boalia "E ee m 8 12 9 2 
Hazaribagh ` "T ane tee 6 6 8 8 
Dacca eee mm 5 8 6 5 


The ordinary profit i in the Apps jail rose from Rs. 58,051 to 
Rs. 69,759, while the aggregate value of articles supplied to 
other departments rose from Rs: 1,01,820 to Rs. 130,751. 
The decrease in the value of the work done in the Presidency 
jail, in the Press Department, which fell from Rs. 1,56,921 in 
1893 to Rs. 139,310 in 1894, is ascribed to a smaller daily 
average of convicts employed, and to their general bad health. 

The daily average ‘number of sick among prisoners of ail 
classes rose from 642 in 1893 to 744 in 1894, while the propor- 
tionate number of admissions to hospital rose from 1,046 to 
1,234. It is, however, pleasing to note that a remarkable im- 
provement has occurred during the first four months of the 
present year, ' 

The. inspector-General was absent from head- -quar ters on 
inspection and committee duty for 141 days in the year, and 
inspected 32 central and district jails and 10 subsidiary jails. 

Sir Charles Elliott desires, in conclusion, to record his high 
appreciation of Dr. Gomins’ services. His report is able and 
full, and testifies to the special care which he has devoted to all 
matters concerning the.health of the prisoners and the prese 
vation oh their lives, 
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Report on the ‘Excise Administration of the “North-Western: 
. Provinces .&. Oudh for the year ending 30th. September, 189p: 
;? Allahabad: ‘North-Western Provinces and Oudh: Govern- 

. ment Press, 1895. i 1 


HE total receipts” from, all sources* excéeded. those of 
pene previous; year by 5'3 per cent. and are the Meet 
Increase or decrease, OD record. . "Thé ` total: 

as compared witk charges at the same time’ 





, Pus 00 U39* ^ fel.from Rs. 1,91,801. to’ 

"osi n Bgo . talbur C Rs. 133,507 ; but this was 
Dogs TE. Panay Dome almost entirely due to the" 
Madak and Chandi ia ES gaa "cessation. of payment of? 
‘Fines and bisce i Tr 47.“ discount on the sale of 
T laneous MDC 1,820 ris ide opium. The fact that the 
< Total cue 58552663 +3,13,155 total excise income for the’. 


— — — es 


year is the highest on’ 
record i is the more satisfactory, inasmuch as, in recent years, all” 
the changes effected have heen in the direction of discouragement’ 
of intoxicants. The revenue from Chandu shops has been aban-. 
doned, the taxation of spirits has beén increased; the excise on- 
opium has. been raised’ and the -number of shops for the sale 
of spirits ‘and drugs, has been casefully restricted. in: accordance 
with the requirements of the population. ` - 

Of the considérable rise of Rs.'3,13,155 ‘in the receipts, no 
less than Rs 3,10,433 belongs to the North-Western Provinces. 
The noxious preparations known.as madak and-:chandu finally” 
disappear from’ the provincial returns, and it is hoped that in - 
the next generation their consumption in private will be to a 
great extent discontinued, The only . other - decrease of im-. 
portance—that under the head of opium—would not- occur, 
if a sum of-Rs, 77,809, charged to the Government on account, 
of discount ou sales and abatements: (items. which -no longer 
appear. in the accounts), were - "deducted from. the receipts of 
1892-93. 

The subject of. the. future sdaiuistradon of, and the i imposi~; 
tion of a duty on, hemp -drugs is now: under consideration, the 

_report of the Hemp Drags Commission having: been recently. 
received. - If it be found possible to impose an import duty on, 
charas, and in this way to enhance its price, this will no doubt, 
tend to lower the advantage at present possessed by drugs over- 
spirits as a comparatively cheap intoxicant. 

Opium i is undoubtedly the most. unsatisfactory subject. dealt 
with in..the report. Of the smalbdecrease of Rs. 8,590 in the 
real teceipts from opium, Rs. 3,639 was under license fees, 
chiefly in, thé eastern districts, and Rs. 4,951 under price of 
opium, also to à great extent in the eastern districts. At the 

. same time the sale of licit opium was smaller than usual; 
`- yiz., 65,100 sérs; as compared with 70,654 in 1892-93. - 
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` GENERAL LITERATURE., 


W" have been favoured with the following , nine volumes of 


Macmillan’s Colonial Library, in, buff coloured. paper 
covers, uniform in size, The clear type, neat get up, and port- 


.able size of these attractive books, tempt the reader to tåke- 
hem up. The following are their titles, and we purpose rapid- 


ly glancing at each :— 
Two in the Bush, by- F. Frankfort Moore ; Peter Steele the 


Cricketer, by H., G. Hutchinson ; The Burden. of a Woman, by 


^ Richard Pryce ; ZWrteen Doctors, by Mrs, J. K. Spender ; Alice 


Lauder, by Mrs. _J. Glenny Wilson; Onder God's Sky, by the 


author of “A High Little World ;" Zhe Martyred Fool, by 
David C. Murray ; Neighbours of Ours, by H, W. Nevingoe E 


By Order of the Brotherhood, by Le Voleun 


Two-in the Bush and Others Elsewhere, By F. Frankfort Moore. 
THE scenes of these tales lie scattered: in. different parts of 


‘the world: In Australia, on the Continent of Europe, on the. 
‘high seas, and in a country hotel in England, The one entitled ` 
:* Under Royal. dap a has a touch of the historical; and is 


deeply interesting. The others are amusing.in their way, or 
pathetic, as the « case may be ; but do. not come "p to the first- 





. Peter Steele, the Cricketer. By H. EN 


TO those who love .cricket, this well written -little work 
will prove full of interest and excitement, Peter Steele 


‘himself is a fine. character, though not intellectually- bright; 


and his experience in love, lends à. charm to. the book, It 


‘is a pleasant novel, wihal any thing very sensational about 


it. 


The: Burden of a Woman. By Richard Pryce. | 
"THIS is a fine specimen ‘of a modern novel; without some o 


‘its drawbacks. 


It possesses a profoundly human interest, ‘without being 
sensational. The interest is due’to character, and not, to mere 


‘passion. . It evinces a subtle yet sound discrimination of 
‘motives, and a deep. insight into’human‘nature, It occupies 


a sort of middle position. between ‘ * Tess of the D "Urbervilles ” 


A 
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and * The Heavenly Twins.” Mary Redwing inspires a 
deeper interest than Tess. They belong to the same class, 
being both in humble life; but Mary has a refinement not 
possessed. by ‘many in a higher station of society. ` Her life *. 
since she came to Maen. Gorsedd, the Welsh. village, which is, 
the scene of the story, had: -been a quiet.aud a settled life, and 
sher, gentle manners and kindly disposition had secured. the 
„general , ésteerh: Jof, all who canié. intd.contact with her. ‘The 
‘Fare ‘loveliness and grace of hér daiighter, a girl of ten years of 
age awoke | the suspicion in Some minds'that she had ‘had “a 
past?" ‘Her’ peaceful look, had, ^ the calmness (so à ‘stranger 
"thoügfit) that if ‘nature sücéeeds'a' tempest.” Her cómeliness 
„and - personal- attractions took captive.the`heart of a handsoide 
‘young. farmer. who. . Was, however, of | puritanical principles, 
never forgiving. a -Wothati ‘who had once fállen. This sttict- 
cess t of his Jed tö- his.” refusing’ to re- employ a female servant ^ 
"who:had ‘been seduced: from . the path of ‘rectitude, but who, 
‘after’ .thé ‘death’ ‘of “her, infant, éarnestly sought "another "chance 
idf acting well! ‘In spite - -of the’ entreaties of his. Sister, Peter 
Davidson refused to fècëivé her into hisservice. The consequence 
was that she drowned. herself." Her dead.body was recovered 
“by etér ‘anid’ ‘is sister, who gàve notice to her grandmother. 
"This old woman’ $ sorrow" ‘and ‘hér chagtehed wrath, are power- 
fully: ' skétcliéd ; ' Mi; Pryce’ ‘being particularly : | successful: in 
dépicting human nature int peridds , ‘of calamity. The follow- 
‘ing ' is the -gratidmother’s ' imprecation. 'against' the young 
farmer’: ““ Tt is'yóu; Peter-Davidsom, is it ?" she said “in a 
“trembling : Voice. "^* You? as- drove my Jeniüy-tó het - “death ' 
Jenny, the gentlest and best creature that ever-was led.as- 
tray from the paths of, right. You refused her another 
chance," lt! i3 ‘such’ mén ‘as :yoü-às-diive poor girls to the 
Xowns,'Im:au:.old!womáàt and :thgy-do say that; there's 
weight ‘in Words-.spoken. Íróm;:the edge of the grave; Ah,1 
¿don’t sant to- curse: you, -but .hark-to this.: : May; God, who 
Says; ‘ Vengeance is:Mine, deal with you,. May suffering come 
-to you:through the sin ;of.a: woman, til .your hard. heart is 
softened, and you can learn to forgive." 

This was fulfilled, - ‘but tardily,- and in ways scarcely to ‘be 
anticipated;.'; Petet ‘was “enamouréd „of, Mary ‘Redwing and 
pressed his suit upon | her, ‘But she, though reciprocating his 
affection, steadily refused to marry him. - And here: comed 
Qut, the. fingst part -of her character, and her superiority to | 
Tess.. He wasi bent on having- her reason, and ,whén “one 
"feason. after another suggested by. him, was negàtivéd by. het, 
she told, hin. the real réason, which sent him, away áppalled, 
‘but: unchan: ed i in, his regard. for her. Vain, | however, - Was it 
for him to keep "Mary's s secret: Shé hád à foe inä rival üátied 


s 
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‘Hannah’ Rees, who, from" the - fact -of Peggy's. father having. 
"worn a wig—which she came to learn by an-accident—, came ta 
-the conclusion that he-Had been a lawyer, and boldly assumed: 
that he could not have been Mary’s lawful husband, ^as 
gentlemen do not marry dressmakers.” On ‘this assumption 
she charged Mary with having beet a mother without: being 
a wife. ; The simple truthfulness of Mary prevented : ‘her 
offering any denial; On which Hannah charged.her with having 
passed for eight years in their village .as'an honest womait 
which she was not, and rated at: her in. a style which, malice 
and jealousy, ‘under the garb of. righteous indignation. alone 
can equal. But she was annoyed to learn from Mary, that 
she had refused an offer of marriage from Peter, whom she 
‘had’ faithfully informed of her past. history. The story. , was 
spread by Hannah in the village ; but so high was the esteem 
. in which Mary was held, that it alienated very few of: her 
friends. Peter, after an absence of two or three months, again 
visited Mary and repeated his. proposal of marriage, [Yet 
he held to his view that he had been right in not forgiving 
‘Jenny. On this Mary again refused him,. and that. so; de- 
cidedly and repeatedly, that he went off, ahd, meeting Hannah, 
whose feelings’ were strongly €xcited towards him, proposed 
‘for her and was at once accéptéd. 

‘The unhappy effects of: the marriage, . the. catastrophe 
which resulted from it to both, and the tragic death of his 
Wife, are pourtrayéd with the art ‘which hides - itself- enina 
the naturalness of the effect. The interest of the stor 

p sustained tà the close, but not before Peter is convinced ‘a 
his ‘inmost: soul, that the unfallen bùt- passionate ‘Hannah 
‘was less chaste than Mary Redmond, to whose: care the: dying 
“Hannah committed her child atid her husband: 

“Mr. Pryce promises to: be'a successful novelist of: ‘a highér 
‘type ‘than aby, whose works we are ceviewmg iü mee series, zd 


: ie Thivteen Doctors. By Mrs, J. R. Spende. is : 
"THESE tales, each bya Doctor fróm his own experience, 
are pleasant reading to while away an idle hour. B LN 


t 


“Alice Laieder, By Mrs. J. “Glenny. Wilson, T 


UNLIKE. the run of novels, this. sketch terminates: without 
M-the . denouement of a marriage. Miss. Lauder appears first 
:on the scene, coming on board thé mail steamer “ Suez,” in an 
Australian port bound for England. “Shë is the daughter of 
a musician, and is’herself gifted with “ something! larger «than 
the faculty for mechanical skill He is sending her home 
with a view to her being trained to-be a great singer. On board 
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she happens to interesta young Englishman of good position 
and prospects returning from Australia, who finds out and 
helps ta bring into play her musical gifts,. but whose mind is 
revolted at the idea of her appearing in public for money, and,: 
he strives to dissuade her from her purpose. So earnest 4 
is he in this, that, every effort failing to induce her to give up 
the idea of becoming a great singer or a great actress, to make a 
living, he says—" There is one way out of it, Miss. Lauder, 
Give it up and takë me instead." . 


The way in which this offer is regarded is described by Mrs. 
Wilson in terms which give a fair specimen of her insight into 
nature and her descriptive power :— $ 


It came to her“ with a sudden thrill of joy and pain... .. . 
Childish and inexperienced as she was in many ways, she had all the 
quick perception of the artist-nature, when once her thought was 
thoroughly aroused ; and probably she read and understood all that , 
was passing in his mind—the sudden generous impulse, the contact of 
old associations and influences, even the want of real passion, better 

_ than he understood himself. For more than a moment she wavered, 
balanced, almost yielded. He looked so manly, sokind, with some- 
thing so noble in his eyes. Should she throw it over? To him this 
appeared no sacrifice, but a great advantage offered to the untried and 

. friendless girl. And she knew teo well the hard side of the medal—the 
hard experience of cares and work and endless struggle with poverty. i» 
Evenifshe succeeded, what would that success be compared with 

‘a home anda woman's happiness? . ..« But Love must build her. 
house on a rock. . eros 

* No, Mr. Campbell," she said, at last, very softly but decidedly, 
withdrawing her hand from his,—"it cannot be," hows 


. After this they do not meet for ten years, and then again in. 
Australia. S/e has not realized her hopes of being a singer, but ' 
she is going to try again under an engagement with an old 
German Professor. Æe has succeeded as an Indian official and 
has fine prospects before him. He is rather gay and much 
attracted in society by a beautiful m irried woman. , On finding 
Miss Lauder, however, he is draw: to her, and in due course 
repeats his offer of marriage, which she still refuses, This is 
the mere plot of the tale, but it is enlivened with characters and 
incidents which render it highly interesting, the scenes on the 
** Suez,” as well as in Australia, being well described. The un- 
usualending of the story is rounded off with the following 
plaintive remark :— — : 4 o2 
' ` Of these two lovers, one would never fully know what the other 
< . had sacrificed ; but perhaps their cup of love and happiness was nod 


less blessed, because it was mingled with the ever-rising, ever-flowing, 
. immemorial fountain of human tears,” ; p 


This seems to us unnatural and hardly satisfactory, 


* 
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Under God's Sky. By the Author of “A High Little World," 


THIS is a book su generés, Unlike the run. of novels, 
it begins with a marriage, though not in high life, It 
was: a. private marriage, but the wife could not get her 
r husband to give her a home, Thrown upon her own resources, 
she determined she would bring him to do her justice, 
no matter what time it cost her; and the interest of the: 
work consists in a plot to effect this end, and circumvent the. 
the dishonest scheme of her worthless partner. The central 
figure in the book is the daughter of an atheistic physician 
whom ‘she. worships. He had come of a.race of.puritans, 
whose stringent views of morality and decorum adhere to: 
him after he had thrown off their theology, and avowed him- 
self an atheist, He objects to low-necked dresses, and thinks: 
waltzing indecent. His daughter, after his death, keeps steadily 
to his opinions, and is thrown into a society of middle class 
dissenters in a country town, who do not offer many inviting 
specimens of Christian character. A minister, however, and 
‘his wife, are afflicted by the fall of their daughter, The 
seducer, without altogether giving her up, takes steps to marry 
another young person whom the Docter’s daughter, Miss 
Winborne, tries in vain to divegt from her purpose of accept- 
ing him, Strangely enough the efforts of the minister's 
daughter succeed in getting her lover to do her the only justice 
thatremained, by marrying her. The attempts of Miss Win- 
borne being in the same direction as those of the Rev. Mr. 
, Dawson and his wife, she is brought into sympathy with the 
Mold people; and, believing her deceased father would have 
Lapproved of her consorting with them, begins to attend their 
chapel—united with them in feeling, but not in opinion, She 
abandons, however, her father's views of the AAysical basis of 
life, by marrying a deformed child of genius with a gift for 
music. They find they have been formed for each other, and 
do homage to Love, whom they discover to be a great king, 
The book is interesting reading; but full of odd theories. 


The Martyred Fool, By David Christie Murray. 


` WITHOUT being an admirer of the creed of Nihilists. and 
Anarchists, Mr. Murray describes the course of an English 
anarchist from his boyhood in Australia to its consummation: 
in Paris, And he unfolds with true insight, the working 
f the causes which made Evan Rhys an anarchist. In the 
first part of the book the inflaences are described which 
constituted “the sowing of the seed,” and, in the second part, 
the effects; which he calls “the reaping of the harvest." 
Australian scenery is well described, as well as the sur- 
roundings: in which the Welsh bóy was brought up. The 
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emotional nature of thé- Celttook deep impression ` fror- the 
father's sufferings ‘and. éxperiences," and-the: teachings: which 
wére inculcated on him—“ If efer you see as 'chance to. hit à: 
chentieman,: bit him.. You can’t co Wrong: my. boy,--you 
cantico wrong," : : 

Ehe lndomitable- will of the boy. was unsubdued: by any. 
amount of difficulty or danger ; but his Celtic heart was much: 
affected by the.kindness of. a Frcnch aristocrat, who. took him. 
up after his. father’s death and educated:him in France, There, 
however, his. early teaching developed itself under Nihilistic. 


M. 


iņflueices, and he threw himself, when grown to manhood; into: 


the ranks of:the Anarchists.’ The lad's. own explanation of 


his creed. may be best given in his own words to a lady who. 


drew it out:;— 


c & Do you eieae my father, "Miss Quahar ? ?" he asked. “ He was 


t “hanged fourteen years.ago for the:murder of a man whom he killed by: 


accident in self defence., That man ruined :my father, as his father. - 


had ruined, my grandfather. There was a feud generations long bes, 
tween the two ‘families. (The relations between them in the old; 
© country had been those of landlord and tenant) The gentleman: 


x: followed the labourer with ‘curses for a mile or two, and at last would: 


| ave. flogged him-dike à dog.: The law hanged the sufferer and had 
on ; ` nothing but pity for the tyrant. ‘Do you remember my mother ? What 
-+ was her ‘crime ? She tried to%ave her husband, and her reward was. 
T "penal servitude. Do you remember my baby sister ? I háve';seen you 


t-.imürse her wheü you weréa child. ‘They tore my. mother away from- 


> hér and she was left in that.lonely sĦanty. No body heard -her. 


*‘erying, nobody entered the house. She died there of:starvation, the: 


zr ‘> pitiable little mite, I remember, these: things if. other people forget. 
théim. The law is one monstrous engine of cruelty and oppression. 
"Every hour of every day, the rich are in active war against the poor. 
mB oclety i is.built on pillage... There is. no;denying these things, there is: 
rpo disguising them. ‘To ask nie, to deny, them is like asking me to. 
» swear that noon is, midnight, T don't chose to sell my conscience 
^. for; a thousand francs a "month. So long às V have head and heart, 
^ and brafüs, I will use them to do such work. as one man an. do to: 
+ break up the i reign of selfish wickedness." i ‘ 
Here s.a true picture of the conscientious anahat lois 
views of the world and- its oppressors have been drawn from 
his own very. limited- experience .and observation, - -When Rhys 
came into, the brotherhood of Nihilists, he found he was bound 
tfo carry ‘out what they decreed. And when this:came to be 
assassination, his better nature revolted. ; 
“The book is'a ‘masterly unravelling of the principles and plóts: 
ef. Nihilists. > With no inexperienced hand: does; he pourtray: 


cen nd 


dJ 


character ; and with no tyro's touch does he work out his own M 


‘plotthe denouement ‘being “that Evan Rhys, in. declining 
to become the tool of the Nihilists. to assassinate an innocent 
nobleman, undergoes the,sentence of death, but sells his life 


dealy--extplifying, nevertheless, the title of the. hook, Te The 
Martyréd: Fool.” m 


were 
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VThe- D T is óné of’ absorbing interest; written’ withileonsiders! 
aoe power and puo BE Loach? : 








Thames, "The stories contain. otiosi very. oe or: ‘sensas. 
“tional ; but all possess a human interest, and are pervaded by. 
a “quaint humour -às original. as.it is.enlivening. They are. 
all told,. -too,. in the cockney dialect, which Seems. s adapted 
for. droll jest and funny, remark... pt lge sic e tf 


z " 
M Sisi d 


By Order of the Brotherhood: ‘A log of Russian Intrigue. 
By Le Voleur, © 


tus is "a. work of thrilling incidents, in which: the ' interest! 
is. sufficiently well sustained. The . Brotherhéod’ wears; „of. 
course, a society of Nihilists, wha attempt, 'and all. but Suc-^ 
céed,.in "inducing a young” Englishman “of C position . and’ 
fortune: (already ; married to- be diawn into their meshes; and - 
become a cat’s paw for thé assassination, of the Czar ‘He is 
even inveigled into, a . & “political: marriage ^ with. a beautiful’ 
contitiental ‘Duchess, herself 4 à Nihilist. Thé" pursuit of this. 
victim by his solicitor. and a detective, for Ais ` réscue, , 'cónstiz 
tutes the interest of ‘the - Story. - The. ‘subjugation, of the 
young: ` Englishman's will ‘is ` effected by hypnotisar in a Way 
that strikes "One ^ds most’ improbable. Beyorid creating“ a. 
ensation by exciting incidents and mysteries, which: find easy’ 
solution at last, t ne book has: no ‘higher claim to notic ETSA 








Jess of the D'Urbervilles—A' pure Woman faithfully Pratite: 
.By Thomas Hardy. London: Macmillan S. Mm and New 
N York 1895. ee 
HE ‘sensation’. which this. retay. written b vel, with 
ais, dts profoundly. tragical, 'ending,. created © on its first 
appearance, having subsided, ,We are perhaps i in a better pósi- 
tion to take a caliner and’ mofe ‘cérrect’ view ‘of its ‘aim’ ahd 
its general tone. Mr, Hardy’s own deseriptive title” of ‘his - 
Book was—“'A pute wonian faithfully ‘presented; ^: notwith- 
standing that hef career began ^ after.an-event-in- ‘Neri: experi- 
énce which: has usually ‘been treated as éxtinguishing:” :one 
- öf her.sex; la his preface’ ito the: silt- and later editions, 
. Mr, Hardy: recogriises ‘the ‘responsive ‘spirit: in which: Tess of 
the DUrbérvilles Was: received; and expresses: his: conviction 
fhat-he was- not altogether. wrong- in having proceeded “orn 
tlie -Hines: of "tacit ‘opinion,’ instead of merely conforming: 
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to. what he calis “the local formule :of society". “Merely 
conventional morality, often as loud. in its .pretenstemis as it, 
is hollow and hypocritical in its essence, has to be shocked— 
and to be rudely shocked—,in order to afford fair play. to those 
whom it victimises. “But a new-spirit has arisen of late years — 


a spirit- which, without toleration of impurity, is willing to - 


afford-a chance to the fallen- to rally and retrieve their position, 
And although; unfortunately, the  * ténder mercies -of the 
"good" are. exemplified with the most marked emphasis 
and the most disastrous.results, in the person of Mr, "Hardy's: 
hero,. Angel- Clare; whose cold ‘and cruel treatment of Tess. 
led to the closing catastrophe, it is nevértheless true that: 
the voice of compassion :—. 
, * Poor wounded name! My bosom-as a-bed - 
- Shall lodge thee.” 

is that of the ‘male sex. "The “new woman” has no such 
bowels for the other sex, much less for her own. Mr. Hardy’s: 
book sets *oüt in high relief the remedial and restorative spirit: 
which is of the very core of Christianity, in contrast to the 
self-righteous and pharisaical temper which will not. allow a 


locus  penitentiz to any member of the soft sex who has 


once erred from: the-stfict path. 
‘Yet, while immeasurably more’ Christian in spirit in 
this respect, than the pretentious airs of such books as 


“ The Heavenly Twins,” Tess of the D'Urbervilles abounds ' 


with reckless inuendoes, senseless neers, and purposeless 
strictures upon: things as they appear to be, as if tbe: world: 
were really a chaos and not a cosmos. : 

“That kind of thing had better be left to Sara Grand and 
her immaculate ‘sisterhood, who fail to see purity in man or 
wisdom in God. 


Essay on the ‘Common Features which appear in all Forms of 
Religious Belief. BY ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, LL.D», 
“Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
. Society, Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil 


‘Service. London: Luzac & Co, 46, Great Russell Street. 


1895. 


T: title of this book affords scarcely :an adequate idea 
of the wide range of topics which it embraces. To 
give our readers some notion of its nature, we shall quote. 
from the “exordium” which precedes it. After describing 
an old gentleman of 7o years, who had been through the whole 
circle of the sciences, had dropped his plummet into the 


deepest well,-and had found no bottom, it says: ^ There he. . 


sat. at. last, like a statue of Armed ‘Science waiting: for more 
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light: no scoffing no blasphemous word had ever pa: 
his lips: he had thought kindly, even pityingly, of 
deeming them to be blind, or to be walking with intentional! 
closed eyes. He knew from experience what an exacting 
mistress Science was, and how easy it was to be deceived, 
and he extended to the vagaries of others the same large- 
hearted charity wich he gently, but not obtrusively, claimed 

for his own : à 

* * $ * i: * 

“In the last few years many things had occupied his thoughts, 
A transition period had arrived in religions affairs ; old 
bulwarks had been swept away. The inhabitants of the 
most distant regions of the world had Legun to know each 
other. The spade of the excavator was exposing to view. 
treasures never dreamt of in the shape of the documents 
of the past. New worlds of -science were opening round 
young intellects, to. which Science was the necessity of 
life" He passed then under review:  . 

The Geographical, Ethnical and Linguistic Revela- 
tions. 
Il. The largér view of Historical Research. 
III. The Comparative Study of *the Religions of the 
- World, 
IV. The Excavations — in Egypt, ` Mesopotamia, Syria 
and India, 
.V,. The higher'criticism of the Old Testament. 
VI: The fearless, methodical, scientific spirit of i inquiry 
'jn every portion of the great Kosmos. ; 
— VII. A deep and moral consciousness of the relation of 
the Creator to all His poor creatures from the 
, beginning of the ages until the present epoch. 

After reading the history of the ancient nations, he’ did 
not, we are told, agree with the bold assertions of bis own. 
countrymen as to the spiritual position of the mass of 
mankind, ‘ 
CL That. they had in “countless generations and 

untold millions been born, lived and died 

without the opportunity of finding the truth, in 

a matter deemed by themselves to be most. 
essential to their welfare." 

II. “That to one portion of the great world alone, 
and for a few centuries out of the great’ succes- 
sion of- years, the truth was believed to have 

: been revealed.” 

ITË. “ That,’ although. for many centuries great nations 

- in Asia had laboured ‘hard in. the search for 
. Divine Truth,” their stóred-up knowledge was 
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. ^ nothing worth, and they- themselves were‘like the 
Zn te „beasts that perish— “ seemed very strange.” ^ + 
^ic the notes of many years, cuttings and’ extracts’ 
ooks, classic and otherwise, and the wealth of.a well- 
/ memory, the old gentleman: cómpleted these pages; < 
‘ did not live to carry them through thé press. "This was: 
_it to another hand, d 
_” We have taken up some space in giving the. pith of the- 
^ exordium, as it really seems to give in epitome thé substance 
ofthis work. The topics, however, seem to us too numerous 
to be. dealt’ with’ successfully by a single person, however - 
learned, and though the work is instinct ‘with life and’ intelli-: 
gence, and'shiows extensive reading and, large culture, many’ 
of its conclusions; seem hasty. Yet the book is rich in sug- ' 
gestiveness and broad in its views. It teems with extracts ffoi: 
: authors of every age and country, and proves the writer to'be a: - 
-man of wide sympathies who, while-recognizing truth wherever: 
it appears, has ithe courage to say : "Far be it from, me-to: 
say, or imply, oné word against the ‘truth, the reality - -of the 
Christian religion of, the. nineteeth century : without At, life 
would, be poor indeed : 

f Névertheless, it is -¢trénuously denied that-any one nation 
had a monopoly ‘of Divine truth. The writer finds in the 
religions and religious writings óf àll'nations, the’ germ of most 
Christian . truths, or, at least, the development of the following 
ideas from their. dawn to, their present: aspect. A- super- 
natural powér is found to be believed in ‘by 'ali-races; and 
the successful development of the belief is traced; through the 
ages until ““ The fatherhood of God” is reached. "The-same 
historical methód is-attemped with “ The worship of such a 

. power,” and “ The manifestation óf such a power." The remain- 
ing' 'chapters deal with early: human: practices and ` notions, 
“Records of past generations,” “ Religiosity. and: Morals,’ 
and “The Progress of the Human Race.” `- 

In a word, from. extracts from writers of every eouintiy,- 
Greééce,, Rome, Babylon, -Assyria, Egypt, “Persia -and China, 
and from a review of the cult of all countries, it is attempted 
to show «that the “ Light 'which lighteth every man" has 
shone ‘éverywhere, that ‘progressive development may be 
traced in all religions, and that the Almighty did not confine 
his regards to one nation, but extended them over all. - Š The 
fact seems to be,that the Great Father imparted to all His 
poor- children: a religious ‘instinct, and a religious faculty 
capable of development according to their: physical environ- 
ment, and metaphysical opportunities? r 

: This is the key-note of the, book. “But we utterly dispar 
of bzing able to afford our renders an adequate-idea of the 
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vatied- interest, ‘the stimulating effect; and the -prodigal wealth . 
of the citations from writings sacred and. profarig, of all ages: 
and countries, The. writer comments freely‘as‘he goes along, 
aiid, as on the subject of contradictory and: absurd’ ‘prayers, 
castigates his own countrymen and ` co-religionists" ar more 
severely than any others. b E 


The. Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. (The Religion of 
` Science Library.) ` Chicago, ‘the Open Court ai bs Com- 

. pany. 1894, ' 

ROFESSOR RIBOT'S jt Diiseusbs of.the wii? à is mated: A 

: in an eminent degree, by the perspicuity | and the strict, 
Seed to the- positive method which characterise: all ‘his 
works, 

"Ehe. fundaimeatal: pringiple. on. which his. psychology of the. 
will is based, is the established physiological truth, that every. 
State of consciousness has a tendency to express i itself i in move-. 
ment, in action—thís. principle, being , merely a. particular 
case.of the more general law, that. “the reflex is the sole. 
type of-all neural action, of-all relational life" The activity. 
of- the .new-born' child consists’ in «a profusion. ‘of . purely. 
reflex movements, destined, in- time, to be. in, great part’ 
suppressed by inhibition: depending on gradual. education. 
This diffused reflex action, grounded in anatomical relations,’ 
is, the simplest manifestation. of the transformation of excite- 
ment, or “irritation,” into movement, Though accompani- 
ed, in, a greater or: less degree, by rudimentary conscious- 
ness, it is wholly. involuntary, and. expresses, the activity of: 
the ;species, ‘ofganised: and. fixed, through .a long succession 
of generations, by heredity. Desire, which primarily tends 
to: satisfy itselfiimmediately, is and intermediate stage between. ^ 
the purely reflex and the voluntary condition, exhibiting, phy-' 
siologically, no difference from reflex movements of a complex 
kind, and differing from such movements, psychologically only, : 
by ‘the state -of «consciousness, more or less intense, by which; ` 
itis-accompanied. This form-of. activity. is. augmented when 
the. will grows weak, and persists after-its disappearance. Not' 
until:intellect has arisen, through accumulation of experiences, 
does truly voluntary; or ideo-motor, activity arise. It is not,’ 
however, the idea, as-a state of consciousness, but the complex. 
physiological state which it connotes, that produces movement. 
“The relation is not between a, psychical | event and a. move- 
ment, but between. two states of the same kind—between two 
physiological. states, two groups of .nervous elements, one 
sensory. and the other motor." "Voluntary activity, again, may. 
= regarded as.a stage intermediate between desire and the. 
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abstract idea, where the tendency to action is at a minimum... 


It might, at.figst sight, appear that the fact that voluntary. 
movements are adapted, or in other words, teleological, dis- . 
tinguished them from other movements, But this is really a. 


characteristic which they possess in common with most phy- 
siological movements. The difference is in degree only. ^. 


Into..the vexed question of free will, the author does not 


expressly enter ;.but the answer to it is, none the less, impli- 


citly given in his conclusions. The problem of liberty, he points: 


out, reduces itself to the question whether one can go outside 
the chain. of effects and causes, so as to posit an absolute begin- 
ning. And, discussing the nature of choice, he says: “In the 
vegetable: kingdom; I will simply recall that the insectivorous 


plants, like the Déonwa.(Venus's fly-trap), select certain bodies - 
which come into contact with them, to the exclusion of others.’ 


The amceba chooses, in the same way, certain organic fragments, 


with which it nourishes itself, ‘These. facts .are incontestable, : 


but .their interpretation is difficult. -They -are explained, in - 
general, by a relation of molecular composition: between. what ` 


chooses and what is chosen. : Without. doubt, choice is here - 
exercised in a very limited field ; but it is also no more than: 
its rudest ‘form, almost*physical. By the origin.and develop-- 


merit.of a more and more complex nervous system, this blind 


affinity. is developed into a conscious tendency, then into 
several contradictory tendencies, one of which prevails—that 
which represents the maximum of affinity. .... But in all 


cases choice expresses the nature of the individual at a given : 


moment, under given circumstances, and in a. given degree ; that - 


is to say, the more feeble the. affinity, the less marked is the 


preference. Hence we are ablé to say that choice, let it result 


„from a single tendency, from several tendencies, from a present : 
. setisation, from images recalled, from complex ideas, or from. 
complicated calculations reaching out into futurity, is always | 


founded on an affinity, an analogy of nature, an adaptation." 
But Professor Ribot’s point of view will be best understood 


from his general conclusion : : * Volition is a final state of con-. 


sciousness which results from the more or less complex co-otdi- : 


nation of a group of states, conscious, sub-conscious, or uncon-: 
scious (purely physiological), which; all united; express themselves. 


by action or inhibition. The principal factor in the co-ordination 


is.the character, which is only the psychic expression of an indi- .. 


vidual organism. Itis the character which gives to the co-ordi- 


nation its unity-—not the abstract unity of a mathematical: 
point, but the concrete unity of a consensus. The: act by. 


which this co-ordination is made and. affirmed is choice, 
founded on an affihity.of nature. The volition. .-. ~c is 


then for us only a simple state of consciousness, . ^. .. .. 


> ^ 
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Furthermore, 2/ zs not the cause of anything, ,The acts and 
movements which follow it, result directly from the tendencies, 
feelings, images and ideas which have become co-ordinated 
in the form of a choice. It is from this group” (in its 
physiological aspect) “ that all the efficacy comes... In other 
terms—and to leave no ambiguity, —the psycho-physiological 
labour of deliberation results, on the one hand, in a state 
of consciousness, the volition, and on the other, in a set of 
movements or inhibitions. The‘ L will’ testifies to a condition, 
but docs not produce a.” 

Of the author’s treatment of the special subject of the 
book, Diseases of the Will, we have so far said nothing. On 
this head we have space only to note that he divides such 
diseases into two great classes, according as, the will is 
impaired, or extinguished. The impairments of the will 
he again divides into two groups : Impairment by defect of im- 
pulse, and impairment by excess of impulse. Impairments of the 
voluntary attention, though merely a particular case of will- 
impairment, are, owing to their importance, examined separate- 
ly; and, under the title of “The Realm of Caprices,” a 
study is given of a peculiar state m which the will never 
succeeds in forming: itself, os does so only accidentally. 

The translator, Merwin Marie Snell, has, it may be added, 
done her work admirably. 


Central. Provinces in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, Calcutta 
Sessions, 1893-94, 1894-95. Printed at the Reliance Press, 
Calcutta, 

Reply of the Honourable Mr. Gangadhur Rao Madhav Chit- 
navis, C. I, E., to an Address presented to him by the people 
of Nagpur, on the 2rst July 1895. Printed at the Albert 
Press, Nagpore. . 

qu first of these pamphlets contains the speeches deli- 

vered by the Hon. Mr. Gangadhur Rao Madhav 

Chitnavis, C, I. E., together with the questions put by him, 

and the replies given to them, in the Viceroy's Council, 

during the past two Sessions in Calcutta, and also his Minute 
on the Cotton Duties Bill, thus enabling the public to judge, - 
at a glance, of the excellent work done by him as a member 
of the Legislature, The title of the second pamphlet suffi- 
ciently describes its contents. Mr, Chitnavis speeches are 

distinguished by thoroughness of local knowledge, and by a 

-combination of out-spokenness with moderation, His Minute 

on the Cotton Duties Bill is a.specially valuable document. 

The first Pamphict vous have been much improved by 
an index. 
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Civindyilser Rarathé—Kdited by “JAVA GOPAL ‘Gosvatit, 
. First 'edition, Calcutta. Printed at the Metcalfe Press, No. T, 
"Gour Mohon’ Mukerjee's Street;. Calcutta. Published at tlie 
' Sansktit’ Press | Depository, 20, Cornwallis Stréet, Calcutta, 

$ ‘Saka’ 1817. Price I2 anhds, "- 


"HIS isa work written in the, year 1430. of the Ska: eia 
that is r 508 A.D. Therefore it-must be one of the ` Wost 
ancient works in -Bengali literature, It is written by. one 
who; wast: not burdened with much scholastic” knowledge, 
"Phe author ,was a blacksmith’ by- birth’ and profession, bé- 
longing.to Kanchannagar i in Burdwan, which was famous, from 
‘remote antiquity, for the excellence of its works.in metals The 
scutlery -and bell-mietal. plates of Kánchannagar are still well 
known. The author quarrelled with hís wife and renounced the 
world at an early age, He becamea follower of Chaitanya, and 
shad a rare opportunity af visiting different parts of India, as the 
personal attendant of that celebrated ‘reformer. He: accom- 
panied | him throughout his tour in Southern: India, and, jin this 
"work he gives an account of all that he. heard. and - saw during 
the tour, The statements made are in a *simplé and straight- 
forward style, and are: concerned more. with different articles of 
food in different: countries, than with: ‘anything else, The ‘author 
‘does not conceal; the fact that he had a taste for good-eating, 
aüd;that he could;eat much, -As it is not written by a’ scholar, 
it gives a faithful, picture of the manners and customs. of the 
countries . visited. He desctibes things as he sees them, and 
does: not care to create a beau-ideal, 

‘In the year 1508 nearly the. whole. coast from Bálessór to the 
mouth of Indus was in the hands of the Hitidus, almost iu an 
unbroken line, . and Chaitanya; in. his travels, seems to. have 
followed the coast line from Puri to Dwárká, and then retürned 
‘to; Puri by crossing the: wholé continent, , Much valuable. his- 
„torical information can be gleaned from, tbis book. Fori iris 
-stance;, the, author ‘describes Pund, ‘long before-it becaine „the 
capital of the Márhattá Empire, as a great | seat of Sanskrit learn 
ing, where students flocked from different parts of India for the 
study of various shastras, and shows us that the Gita. and Bhá- 
abat were regarded even then at ‘Puna. as the common, ptoperty 
of Bráhmans atthe. place. . . Tùnnu, one of the learned. men , of 
-Pund at the time, became a great, friend ‘of Chaitanya’ and gave 
him minute informaion about the places tó be visited i in Sahyádri 
and in the Konkan, which became so'famous, a’ céntüry 
and a half later, as the scene of Sivajis military. adventures. 
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"Phe beauty and grandeür- "of the ` Sahyádri ane ‘graphically 
described ` 

A curious custom Is recorded: of dedicating girls to Kháa- 
:davá; a deity who had a temple in'the city of Jijuri.. Any 
: poor man "who could not marry his daughter brought her to 
- Jijuri and married her to the god, ‘Thus a very large number 
-of girls gathered together round the temple, where they lived 
.by prostitution.: These girls were known by their.common 
namėë. Murári. "They. lived a very. miserable life, and the pilə 
„grims who came there,. were often despoiled by them. ,, Chaita- 
‘nya i i$ said to have inspired the Muráris with a spirit of religious 
‘enthusiasm, and. induced them to lead -a higher life. "Jijari js 
perhaps Gingirá, the capital ‘of an Abyssinian principality to the 
‘north of God; which: Sivaji; with all his energy and snin 
. skill, could. not take 

There are two very touching. stories in. this book; of. the eos 
'vérsion of old veteráü dacoits to Vaishnavism by Chaitanya, 
-One'was Nároji, a*Brdhman, and the other was Panth, a Bhil. 
_Naroji: and his oore infested thé forests of the Konkan, and 
,Pánth-Bhill those. : the Drubira, country, Both became 
. Vaishnavs, ‘both fenounted the ‘world, and both were sincere 

enitents. .Ndroji followed" Chaitanya in his travels and died 
in his presence in: Gujerát. -Ahmedabdd, thé capital of the 
: Mahommedan kingdom of Gujerát, is described as a great city, 
surrounded ‘on all sides by gardens and summer houses of the 


‘wealthy citizens. aisir "etes wi "a3 1 aW 
‘Vela eS Ys tza Chaitanya passed the first night t 


"Ahmedábád, iti otie of these gardens called “Nandini, | The 
.meeting of. Chaitanya’ and'Rámánanda. of Kulingrám accident- 
“ally, in the forest beyond Ahmedabad, is described .in the 


Awork-in-touching terms. Rámánanda belonged to one of . 


“theigreat Vaishnab families of Bengal, his grandfather, having 
‘translated portions of the Srimadbhágabat into Bengali verse 
-in the year 1470. The pilgrims to Jagnannáth used to:resort 
‘to Külingrám and réceive from their family a dory,.’ or -bdnd, 
-which ensured their safety for the rest of- their journey. This 
gave the family- great influence in the country, ‘and their. desceh- 
dants are still regarded as- highly SrspectaBis Kulin- Poyssthas 
;of Bengal: ^ 

From Ahmedabad . thie pilgrims. uM to ‘Somandth, 
The ruins of- which place are described; with some. Leer 


, fefavtet etri fos mte eng atur t i 
, ‘cafaat elite. 39 abia orate. » 
BELLE IRL UC AGI NEN 
- Bep ofa agaia tga Sifra 
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` "The destr&ction’ of the. temiple of Somanáth o Máhmud of 
Ghazni is well known.. But the temple. was rebuilt by Bhim, 
a Chálukya King of Gujerát; and it again became a resoit of 


' thousands of pilgrims. But Mozaffer I, the founder of the * 


-Mozaffer Sháhi ‘dynasty of Gujerát, who’ was a tool in the 
' hands of the Mullás from Bokhárá, and who conquered the pro- 
^vince from Farhat-ul-Mulk, who was strengthening his position 


by ingratiating himself with the Hindus by building Hindu - 


temples, again destroyed the temple, about the year 1400, and 


it was not rebuilt as long as the family continued in power.: 


‘Chaitanya went there in 1509, during the reign of Máhmud 
! Sháh Begárá, who was a fierce persecutor of the. Hindus, ‘ and 
who destroyed the last stronghold“ of Hindu indepéndence in 
' Gujerát by the conquest of Champánagar atid Junagar. The 
modern temple ‘of Somanáth was built during the tolerant 
reigns.of the Mughal Emperors. 
We must ‘thank Pundit Jaya Gopal Gosvámi for bringing 


- out this unknown relic of ancient Bengali literature. It re- 


veals a stratum of Hindu history which, though not very. ancient, 
is still very interesting. It would be interesting to Hindu 
readers if all the places mentioned in the work were mapped 
out and identified; That would slfow not only the route which 
Chaitanya took, .but also the various degrees of political 
.and other influence which the “Hindus ‘possessed in various 
' parts of the country. For instance, on his return journey from 


Dvárká to Puri, two extremities of the continent, Chaitanya ` 


. passed through the vast forests of Gandoáná, and he waspresent at 

the cities of Amjhorá, Mándálá, Deoghur, Chandipur, Rajpur, 
: Vidyánagar, Ratnapur, Sarnagar, Sambalpur, Dáspál, and other 
- places, ‘which had not yet been, and many. never were, 

conquered by the Mussalmans. Mandala, Garamandala, was 
` the capital of a Gond chief who intermarried with Rajputs of high 
. families. - Dalapati married thé chief of Mándálá; Durgávati the 
~ daughter of the last Chandel King Kirti Sinha of Kálanjara, and 

Durgávati distinguished herself by her warfare against the gene- 
.rals of Akbár. The Rájas of Ratanpur traced: their descent from 
: Chedes, so famous in the Mahábhárat, and they always ache 
- the PAdBsmunadohe from their jungle fastnesses, 


Bréhmachéri-—Printed by N. C. Bose & Co, 7 Bhim. -Ghose’s 
Lane, Great Eden Press, Calcutta. Published by. Shri 
Kali: Ghosh, at: 7 Unrest, Chandra Dusta. s Lane, Calcutta. 
Price 8 annas,- 

peu Miscellanies 2 are the order of the day. Every 

young literary preteriders writes verses by way of exercise, 

and then puts them together arid hurls theni at -the heads of a 

devoted. public. These Miscellanies are. insipid, dull and 


week. 
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worthless, It is a pleasure to’ turn: from such worthless 
publications to a. small poem written With care, power and. 
spirit. There is much genuine poetry' in the work entitled : 
jo which is before us. Though the moral of the 
story caunot be approved, the language is polished like a 
mirror, and the style flowing, elegant and full of pathos. The 
descriptions are pure,. elevating and charming. It is 
a poem on disappointed love, and has the ring of Bhababhuti's 
purity, along with forceful delineations of the emotions of human 
heart, The story is very simple. A well-to-do Bráhman was 
married at an early age to a girl of perverse and wicked disposi- 
tion, He had everything that can make a man happy—wealth, 
power, and learning. He had houses, gardens and temples situa- 
ted in a most lovely country, intercepted by beautiful streams 
and adorned and beautified by art. He had more than this, He 
had a heart to appreciate and enjoy the beauty of nature in the 
midst of which he lived. His wife was, perhaps, the only thorn 
in his side, but he never grudged and never complained of it. 
He kept his sorrow to himself. . At last he came across a 
charmingly modest girl, a child-widow devóted to religious and ' 
pious exercises," She made a deep impression on his mind, but 
her whereabouts was not known to him.- Her visits to his tem- 
ples were, like those of an.angel, few: and far between, and when 
she came to. know that he sighed for her, she avoided him. This 
simply.maddened the poor man, and, like Manfred,he determined 
to throw. himself from.the terrace of a lofty palace into the black 
, Waters of a mysterious tank below. He had just given the jump 
when he was saved, not, like Manfred, by a shepherd, but by the 
lady who was next to his heart. He cried for her, but 'she dis- 
appeared in the mysterious forest which surrounded the palace 
and the tank. He now began his search for her in earnest. But 
all his efforts were vain. With a heavy heart he was returning 
to one of his far off gardens in a boat, rowing along one of those 
beautiful streams which make country life in Bengal so enjoy- 
able. He was overtaken by a storm that upset not only his 
boat, but another coming from the; opposite direction. He’. 
struggled on in the water, but he found another sinking. His’ 
generous disposition induced him to save that other at all risk. 
But in the struggle both were exhausted, and when they gained 
land they were insensible, Coming to his senses, he found that he 
ad saved. the life of no one-else but the lady. whom he loved so 
much. ' She dies a short. time after confessing her, love 
for him. Immediately after her death, his wife appears on the 
scene and insults the dead body. He, however, performs the 
last -rites of his lady-love, and, | covered with her u— re 
rnounces the world. ' 
' "This is the short story embodied in the book. It is pathetic” 


^ 
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from'the beginning to the end,and the author's simple and elegant, 
style. has given it a quiet charm which a more ambitious work. 
always lacks. We cannot help quoting a specimen of the style :, 


tay atta came orf qaia cor 
fea wagta fen tesa ADTA | 
Yat Hew Wel wy a1 fata, 
fanata xica ora mm AfA i 
ORAZ Rates ctw IC AAT 
impro cataat art Create uud, 
` | arga aaa) sifa sen faa, ae 
qw seres wp fece AeA, | ; 
| Cfaatu ales ga ea AT, i 
emg fI FITA aga vial, 
sita ana afa age ae, | 
aifaca gfacs pa waa Cena Rie Ue ! 


sad 
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! Bangasdhitye- Ban hith By). Haran Chandra Rakshit. Printed; 
by Kabal Ram Chattopadhya at the Bangabdsi Steam Machine 
- Press, 34-1, Collootolla Street; Calcutta; and published by Bipin 
Behary Rakshit, 24-Per ghanas, Majilpur. Price 4 annas. 1 


HIS is a successful prize-essay on the subject of the position: A 
of the late Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee in Bengali, 
literature, written by Babu Háran Chandra Rakshit; a rising’ 
‘young Bengali author. Babu Haran Chandra has ‘a great 
command of the Bengali language. His language rises and’ 
falls with his $entiments and the cadence produces a great effect. 
He is a novelist himself. -He has. prodüced one character, at; 
- least that of the wicked Tribakra, which is strikingly original: 
and thus what a young aspirant ‘after’ literary fame has to say. 
about an old weteran of his own trade, especially at the excited: 
mornerit immediately following his death, deserves a hearing. 
Babu Haran Chandra gives the very highest position, that of’. 
"Rdjrdjesvar, to his hero, and attempts to prove this by argus + 
ménts and by quotations, In one place he says that the depth 
of feeling and the literary finish of George Elliot, the penetra 
; tion” and experience of human character of Victor Hugo, the!. 
deep and touching humour of Dickens, and the plot interest of 
. Scott, all of] these combined make Bankim Chandra’s novels, so ` 
charming: In another passage he says that if Bankim's novels” 
be translated into. various languages, he will be regarded not only '. 
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pas t] s best poet of Bengal, but as oné of the best. ‘novelists of th the 
werid. AN this is high and enthusiastic praise, quite in con- 
Rad with the character ofa young literary enthusiast. But 
' dhe sober ‘estimate he has given of the character “and writings 
of Babu Bankim Chandra, will, ! perhaps, be accepted by all, . 
Babu Bankim Chandra had a master-hand in delineating ideal: i 
, istic characters, and his language was brilliant and charming. 
t He wrote not only novels, but 'articles aud essays.on a variety 
d of subjects, aud though he was not often very deep, he was 
‘alwa; E brilliant, Clearness and perspicuity, he used to SAY, 
should be the aim of every one. who intended te be a good writer, ` 
and he himself added briliancy to these qualifies. -That he 
devoted his whole life to the improvement . ef Bengal literature, 
there can be ho doubt ; that he will occupy- the first position in 
that literature for a long time, is certain, The public should be 
greatly indebted to Babu Haran Chandra Rakshit for his elequent 
essay, which, though from the nature of the case, it is not very 
deep, is brilliaht, 
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Barndsram Samácháe, Pratham Khanda, praiham Bhdg,—By 
Pundit Madhu Sudan Shivritizatna : Bhatpáid, Printed by 
Rakhal Chandra Bhattachariya, and published by Preo Brata 
Chackravarti, 26-30, Sib Narayan Das's Lane, Calcutta: Price 
12 annas ` MEI : 

Tq purposes to be the first of a series intended to explain 

. | the duties ofa good Hindu. Tre late lamented Babu 
Bhudev Mukherji teft his work on this subject unfinished owing 
to bis j death, and it'is a matter of coigratulation that Pundit 
Madiin Sudan Shiritiratna, one of the most distinguished pro- 
fessois of Hindu law and ritual, has undertaken to give to-his 
co-religionists a fall and complete work on the sabject.. No one 
is better qualified fot the task than the Pundit, whether for his 
proficiency i in Hindu lore, fer the sobriety of his juc Sene or 
for the modesty which distinguishes his character, 

The first part of the proposed series deals with the morning 
duties of the Hindus, While the civilized nations of, Europe 
aes at cleanliness and method, the Pis aim at suchiia 

r purity, and' mental peace. The word seca. means some- 
thing more than cleanliness, it is cleanliness plus something 
else.” Ii inc ludes cleanliness both of the body and of the mind. 
inthe morning the Hindus are enjoined to cleanse their 
person, their how: geholá and their surioundin gs, that there 
may be left’ nothing in the se to produce a feeling of loathing, 
With the physical. surroundings so thoroughly cleansed, 
they should try to fix their migd. on spiritual subjects 
£n the worship of gods ‘and in the meditation of things trans» 
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‘cendenial wiih à a view to: purge ‘out,-as. it were, alk: arcea 
:oughts fiora their mind; and, alter thus purifying both- their 
body and igni nd, they are : enjoined’ to enter upon the ordinary 

Aties of life, namely—study, meditation, acqüirement.of live elia 
ood. “and ‘relieving the distress of men and: animals,. as well.as 
:political,- social, commetcial and other avocations of life. 
‘How to acqnire this physical, or mental, suc/ziéa, or purity y, exer- 
cise the minds cfa very large aumber of Hindu thinkers, and 

a much larger number of books has been written on this than, we 
Believe, 'on any other subject in Sanskrit, and minute rules have 

been laid dowh for sich ordinary duties as the cleansing u the 
teeth, the washing of the face and feet and so on, 

People who have received an English education often, con« 
sider fhese minute regulations childish. if not foolish, and many 
‘of them have altogether discarded them, The most striking 
‘difference between educated and non-educated Hindus is the 
‘observance or non-observance of these regulations. One party 
rails at the other as wasting their time in trifling matters, 

‘and they are, in their turn, regarded. as dirty, unclean and 

. impure.: But one. thing maybe said jn favor of these 

“regulations, that . they are the’ accumulated ' experience of ages 
and.well suited for the acquisition of the Hindu atm of life, 
namely—-purity and «mental peace. The point n not: sn 
the observance "and .non-obsesvance of ‘these rules, but" 
the discarding ‘or 'non-discarding of the Hindu aim of life. 

This work goes deep into the. 'subjeet, as ay be expected, 
from so learned a writer, It is clear and intel ligible throughout 
‘though the Bengali in'some instances descends to slang; and in 
some instances, the educated: classes are rather harshly dealt 


Sri NaBadvi?- Fastin. Printe ed: aud published at The Sabite 
Press, Hugli. By Hari Das Pal. 


7 EIS is a short work on some. points in connection with the 
i antiquities of. Nabadvip, the last Hindu capital of Bengal, 
A number of educated. Bengalis have hecome the followers 
of Chaitanya, and they have fixed: on a point near the junction 
of the vers Kharia and Gangés, now known as. ‘Meyapur, 
asthe May pur where- Chaitanya was born. .. But the. anony- 
mous author of this: work contradicts them and says that 
Meyaput is.& corruption of.the word Minyapur, the quarter 
inhabited by.the Minyas, that: isthe Musulgnans, and his argu- 
ments seem to beyplausible, owing to’ the vicinity of Meyápur 
"i > the ancient Kajipara, w where the. Miusulman judicial officer used - 
to live.’ The rivér.on which "Nabadsip stcod has changed: iis 
beds so. amey times, that it is SET to gently any place in in 
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` that gteat city, and it is a pity that no-attempt has yet been 


made by the Archeological Department to explore so impor. 


i "ii x : oh 441 e“ 
: fant a place, In the absence of all information aa the subject, 


ot facta alta aa). gq Ba WF d 
Hea Bray eripi aay BTA d 
Gata era xq itè Seta | 
esie «e gal aa wizis farry t 
-gata atata ayy viata frees | 
trl EM eats slaty StH SE | 
Travelling the whole day through fields of corn, next morne 
ing by crossing the Ganges, I came*to the ghat at Nadia. 
Below Nadia is the Ganges, dt is called Misraghat. Seeing the 
city of Nadia, my delight was increased,. On the right, the : 
river Baghdevi sings sweetly, to the delight of all with the 
sound ZZ, kul, kad. "About the gbát was the Angana, or 
courtyard, of Sribash’s house. There is a large tank near it, 
and near it again are ihe ruins of the palace of Raj& Bals. 
The mouuds and debris proved this fact," 
700. wx Cr ey SUR aR 
wits vie gfe erga AA 
septa Sara aie) afo seated | 
Als tifa ae aa cece gwa d 
NAAA wip aby eee ata I 
fanaa eng nig tata 
age ag We) ER fagey watz 4 
- BE CBR Up Tea Fala AAA d 
So saying Chaitanya wanted to take me with him, since . 
then I belonged to his household establishment. The house 


E 


„we refrain from pronouncing any “opinion regarding this | 


"identification. We only draw the atteation of the public 


to two passages in Gobinda Dass Karchá: — 
aafia fèm wies mies wte | 


o Latins sey corfaer ART aaa tb i 


wisis Aes. rmi aa Feels i 
qj afya cca aata oP d 


was on the river, delightful.to lockat. It contained fine, large, 
-4hatched, neat and trim huts. The lord lived at the southern 
boundary .of the city. He lived in ecstasy, always enthusias- 
tically engaged in “pronouncing the name of Hari. -There is - 
& large tank near his house ; some call it Ballal Sagara, - 
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iu FUE PILES 
. ; Purif y ihe: Blood, : "oec t all Disorders of ue" ea 
z ÚVER. STOMACH, KIDNEYS. AND BOWEL. 1 
; Baty invigorate and testore to health: Debilitaied Constitutions; and are invelyablel 

wig all Complaints ind Mental to Xemales i of ali ages, For Children aud the © 


Sect d ed: they’ are priceless: 
E MEE = OLN PME W T 
$4 ay infaliiic remedy for Bad Leg: Bad -Breaits, ‘Old Wounds, Sores a and Wher, | 
da famous for Gout and Rhetina tisi Fer disorders of the Chest it has no equo] 
FORS SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, , SOUGHS; ‘COLDS, i 
Galas Swellings, and alf Sk Discases, it hos nd: rival; and for ¢ cont ne and 
9. MI Stitt Joints, it acts Hike’ "à charm, ' . E i 
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